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"Oh,  /  shall  never  be  able  to  govern 
him !"  Cicely  answered. 

' '  Sing  to  Jacky,  Aunty  Eve — poor,  poor 
Jacky !" 

And  in  a  low  tone  Eve  began  to  sing: 

" '  72ow  the  boat,  row  the  boat  up  to  the  strand; 
Before  our  door  there  is  dri/  land. 
Who  comes  hither  all  booted  and  sparred? 
Little  Jacky  Bruce  ivilh  his  hand  oji  his  sword.'  " 

Paul  came  up.  "Now  for  a  walk,"  he 
said  to  Cicely. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Paul.  But  if  I  sit  here  it 
will  be  lovely;  if  I  walk,  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  be  too  tired." 

"I'll  stay  here,  then ;  I  am  not  at  all 
keen  about  a  tramp." 

"No;  please  go,  and  take  Eve.  Mr. 
Hollis  will  see  to  Jack." 

"  Uncly  Paul,  not  old  Eve;  I  want  old 
Eve,"  announced  Jack,  reasonably. 

"You  don't  seem  to  mind  his  calling 
you  that,"  said  Paul,  laughing. 

"Why  should  I?''  Eve  answered.  "I 
don't  care  for  a  walk,  thank  you." 

"  Make  her  go,"  continued  Cicely. 
"March  her  oif." 

"Will  you  march?"  asked  Paul. 

"Not  without  a  fife." 

Jack  was  now  cooing  without  cessation, 
and  in  his  most  insinuating  tones,  "Sing 
to  Jacky — poor,  poor  Jacky ;  sing  to  Jacky 
— poor,  poor  Jacky  !" 

She  took  him  in  her  arms  and  walked 
down  the  beach  with  him,  going  on  with 
her  song  in  a  low  tone: 

"  '  He  knocks  at  the  door  and  he  pulls  up  the  pin, 
And  lie  says,  "  Mrs.  Wingfiehl,  m  Polly  within  ?" 
"  Oh,  Polhfs  upstairs  a-sewitig  Jier  silk." 
Down  comes  Miss  Polly  as  white  as  milk.^  " 

"Eve  never  does  what  you  ask,  Paul," 
remarked  Cicely. 

"  Do  I  ask  so  often  ?" 

"I  wish  you  would  ask  her  oftener." 

"To  be  refused  oftener?" 

"To  gain  your  point — to  conquer  her. 
.She  is  too  self-willed— for  a  woman."  She 
looked  at  Paul  with  a  smile. 

The  tie  between  them  had  become  very 
close. 

Paul's  revelation — though  it  was  only 
a  partial  one — about  Ferdie  had  roused  in 
Ferdie's  wife  a  passion  of  anger  so  intense 
that  they  were  all  alarmed.  She  did  not 
speak  or  stir;  she  sat  looking  at  them ;  but 
her  very  immobility,  with  tlie  deep  spot 
of  red  in  each  cheek,  and  her  darkened 
narrowed  eyes,  made  her  terrible.  This 
state  lasted  for  twenty-four  hours,  during 
which  time  the  poor  old  Judge,  unable  to 
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sit  down  or  to  sleep,  wandered  about,  Hol- 
lis accompanying  him  silently,  and  wait- 
ing outside  when  he  went  every  now  and 
then  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent  to  look  in. 
Paul  came  once.  But  Cicely's  eyes  dark- 
ened so  when  she  saw  him  that  Eve  hur- 
riedly motioned  him  away.  She  follow- 
ed him  out. 

"Do  not  come  again  until  I  send  for 
you." 

"  If  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do,  then 
I  might  as  well  go  to  bed." 

"You  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
sleep." 
^  "I  shall  sleep  a  great  deal  better  than  I 
did  when  I  thought  she  would  be  starting 
South  in  spite  of  us,"  retorted  Paul.  "Im- 
agine her  arriving  there  and  finding  him 
gone  to  Savannah,  and  following  him  to 
Savannah  to  find  him  with —  It's  much 
worse  than  she  knows;  that  letter  only 
tells  a  little.  There  are  others,  telling 
more,  which  I  have  kept  back." 

"Did  you  really,  then,  keep  back  any- 
thing?" ^ 

"She'll forgive  me.  She'll  forgive,  and 
like  me  better  than  ever;  you'll  see." 

"  And  is  it  a  question  of  you  ?  It  is  her 
husband,  her  faith  in  him,  her  love  for 
him,"  said  Eve,  passionately. 

"Oh,  as  to  that,  she  will  forgive  him 
the  very  first  moment  she  sees  him,"  an- 
swered Paul,  going  off. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
Cicely  sent  for  him.  "If  you  don't  still 
believe  in  him,  if  you  don't  still  love 
him — "  she  began  the  instant  he  entered, 
her  poor  little  voice  trying  to  be  a  threat. 

"Of  course  I  believe  in  him." 

"And  he  is  noble?  and  good?  and 
dear  ?" 

"If  you  can  call  him  that — to-day — you 
are  a  trump,"  said  Paul,  delightedly. 

He  had  gained  his  point,  and  by  one  of 
the  miracles  of  love  she  could  forgive  her 
husband  and  excuse  his  fault;  she  could 
still  worship  him,  believe  in  him.  Paul 
also  believed  in  him,  but  in  another  way. 
And  upon  this  ground  they  met,  Paul 
full  of  admiration  for  what  he  called  her 
pluck  and  common-sense  (both  were  but 
love),  and  she  adoring  him  for  his  un- 
swerving affection  for  his  brother.  Paul 
would  go  South  soon.  He  would  —  he 
would  make  arrangements.  She  pinned 
all  her  faith  upon  Paul  now.  Paul  was 
her  demigod  because  he  believed  in  his 
brother. 

It  was  really  her  dislike  to  see  him  re- 
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buffed  even  in  the  smallest  thing  that 
made  her  now  say,  alluding  to  Eve,  "  Oh, 
conquer  her;  she  is  too  self-willed — for  a 
woman." 

Paul  smiled.  "I  shall  never  conquer 
her." 

''  Try ;  begin  now.  Make  her  think  that 
you  want  her  to  walk  with  you." 

"But  I  don't." 

"Can't  you  pretend ?" 

"  Why  should  I  ?" 

"Well,  to  please  me." 

"You're  an  immoral  little  woman," 
said  Paul,  laughing.  "I'll  go.  Remem- 
ber, however,  that  you  sent  me."  He  went 
up  the  beach  to  meet  Eve,  who  was  still 
walking  to  and  fro,  singing  to  Jack,  Hol- 
lis  accompanying  them  after  his  fashion; 
that  is,  following  behind,  and  stopping  to 
skip  a  stone  carelessly  when  they  stopped. 
Paul  went  straight  to  Eve.  "I  wish  you 
would  go  with  me  for  a  walk,"  he  said. 
He  looked  at  her;  his  glance  holding  hers 
slowly  became  entreating.  The  silence 
between  them  lasted  an  appreciable  in- 
stant. 

"I  will  go, "said  Eve. 

Jack  seemed  to  understand  that  his  su- 
premacy was  in  danger.  "No,  old  Eve — 
no.  /want  old  Eve,  Uncly  Paul,"  he  said, 
in  his  most  persuasive  voice. 

Hollis  came  up,  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets. "Were  you  wanting  to  go  off  some- 
where?    I'll  take  Jack." 

"Old  man,  you  get  out,"  suggested 
Jack,  calmly. 

"Oh,  where  does  he  learn  such  things  ?" 
said  Eve.  She  thought  she  was  distressed 
— she  meant  to  be ;  but  there  was  an  under- 
tide  of  joyousness,  wliich  Hollis  saw. 

"  On  the  contrary,  Jackum,  I'll  get  in," 
he  answered.      "  If  it's  singing  you  want, 


I  can  sing  very  beautifully.  I  can  sing, 
'  My  Henry  is  gone  to  the  War.'  And  I 
can  dance  too  ^looker  here."  And  skip- 
ping across  the  beach  in  a  Fisher's  Horn- 
pipe step,  he  ended  with  a  pigeon's  wing. 

Jack,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  sprang  up 
and  down  in  Eve's  arms.  "'Gain!  'gain!" 
he  cried,  imperiously,  his  dimpled  forefin- 
ger pointed  at  the  dancer. 

Again  Hollis  executed  his  high  leap. 
"Now  you'll  come  to  me,  I  guess,"  he 
said.  And  Jack  went  readily.  "You 
are  going  for  a  walk,  I  suppose?"  Hollis 
went  on.  "There's  nothing  very  much 
to  make  it  lively."  He  had  noted  the 
glow  of  anticipation  in  her  face,  and  was 
glad  that  he  had  contributed  to  it.  But 
when  he  turned  to  Paul,  expecting  as 
usual  to  see  indifference,  he  did  not  see 
it.  Instantly  his  feelings  changed;  he 
felt  befooled.  "Perhaps  Mrs.  Morrison 
will  go  too,"  he  said,  in  an  altered  voice. 

"No;  she  is  tired,"  answered  Paul. 
Then,  seeing  Hollis's  discomfiture,  he  add- 
ed, "  Come  along  with  us,  won't  you  ?" 

But  poor  Hollis  was  already  deeply 
ashamed  of  himself;  his  thin  face  under 
his  gray  hair  had  reddened  darkly.  He 
walked  away  with  rapid  step,  carrying 
Jack. 

Jack  made  prodding  motions  with  his 
knees.      "Dant!  dant!" 

"I'll  dance  in  a  few  minutes,  my  boy," 
said  Hollis. 

Paul  and  Eve  went  up  the  beach  and 
turned  into  the  wood.  It  was  a  magnifi- 
cent evergreen  forest  without  underbrush. 
Above,  the  sunlight  was  shut  out;  they 
walked  in  a  gray-green  twilight.  The 
stillness  was  so  intense  that  it  was  op- 
pressive. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE   ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

BY   F.  GRANT. 


I'^HOUGH  England  has  always  been  a 
_  liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  its  national 
school  of  painting  is  of  comparatively  re- 
cent origin.  The  pictures  which  hung 
in  the  palaces  of  the  great  nobles  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts 
were  nearly  all  the  works  of  foreigners. 
The  portraits  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
courtiers  are  due  to  the  brush  of  Hol- 
bein; Mary  Tudor  sat  to  Antonio  More; 
Lucas  van  Heere  and  Zucchero  were  the 


favorite  painters  of  Elizabeth.  Vandyck 
found  a  munificent  patron  in  Charles  I., 
and  Macaulay  thought  that  unfortunate 
monarch  owed  much  of  his  popularity,  in 
recent  times,  to  the  noble  portraits  of  him 
by  Ruben s's  pupil.  The  rugged  features 
of  Cromwell  were  depicted  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  who  after  tlie  Restoration  appears 
to  have  been  a  good  deal  occupied  with 
the  portraits  of  the  court  beauties,  now 
the   chief   attraction    in    the   gallery    of 
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Wolsey's  palace  at  Hampton  Court.  Lely 
was  succeeded  in  the  royal  favor  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  who  painted  seven  Eng- 
lish sovereigns,  and  nearly  every  emi- 
nent man  of  his  day. 

But  during  these  times  we  do  occasion- 
ally hear  of  British  artists  of  distinction. 
Nicholas  Hilliard  was  employed  by  Queen 
Mary  and  by  Elizabeth.  The  miniatures 
of  Isaac  Oliver  obtained  great  renown, 
and  his  son,  Peter  Oliver,  was  patronized 
by  Charles  I.  Samuel  Cooper,  uncle  by 
marriage  of  the  poet  Pope,  was  known  as 
the  "miniature  Vandyck."  There  were 
George  Jamesone,  and  William  Dobson 
(the  ancestor  of  the  present  distinguished 
Academician  of  that  name),  who  were 
contemporaries  and  successful  imitators 
of  Vandyck.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  merits  of  these  artists,  they  were 
not  svifficiently  numerous  to  represent 
anything  like  a  national  school  of  paint- 
ing. Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the 
jKJverty  of  English  art  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  even  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  than  the  cata- 
logues of  famous  collections,  such  as 
those  of  Cliarles  I.,  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  in  later  times  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  which  were  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  the  works  of  foreign- 
ers. In  two  little  volumes,  published  as 
late  as  1766,  under  the  title  of  The  Eng- 
lish Connoisseur,  we  find  in  a  list  of  250 
pictures  at  Wilton  House  only  two  by 
English  painters,  Lambert  and  Abraham 
Johnson,  and  a  few  crayon  drawings  by 
Mr.  Hoare,  of  Bath,  afterward  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  the  collection 
at  Windsor  Castle,  at  that  same  time, 
there  was  but  one  English  picture,  "a 
portrait  of  Lacy,  a  famous  comedian  in 
King  Charles  the  Second's  time,  by 
Wright." 

But  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 

•  century  there  were  already  many  Eng- 
lish applicants  for  artistic  fame,  who  only 
required  encoui'agement  and  patronage  to 
make  their  names  widely  known.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Kneller,  which  occurred 
in  1723,  Sir  James  Thornhill  (a  few  3^ ears 
later  the  father-in-law  of  Hogarth)  en- 
deavored to  obtain  the  formation  of  a 
Royal  Academy  under  the  patronage  of 
the  King.  Charles,  Lord  Halifax,  the 
joint  author  with  Prior  of  the  "Coun- 
try Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse,"  interest- 
ed himself  warmly  in  the  scheme,  but  it 
failed,   and   Thornhill   started  a  private 


academy  at  his  own  house  in  James 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  the  east  side, 
Avhere  the  back  offices  and  painting-room 
abutted  upon  Langford's  (then  Cock's) 
auction  -  room  in  the  Piazza.  On  the 
death  of  Thornhill,  in  1734,  the  academy 
was  continued  in  a  room  hired  in  Peter's 
Court,  St.  Martin's  Lane.     _ 

John  Ireland,  in  his  Hogarth  Illustra- 
ted (vol.  iii.,  chap,  iii.),  quotes  a  passage, 
somewhat  condensed  and  altered,  from 
the  original  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  Hogarth's  account  of  the  English 
academies  of  art  previous  to  1760.  "Sir 
James  dying,"  he  writes,  "I  became  pos- 
sessed (in  1734)  of  his  neglected  appara- 
tus, and  thinking  that  an  academy,  if 
conducted  on  moderate  principles,  would 
be  useful,  I  proposed  that  a  number  of 
artists  should  enter  into  a  subscription 
for  the  hire  of  a  place  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  thirty  or  forty  persons  drawing  af- 
ter a  naked  figure.  This  proposition  be- 
ing agreed  to,  a  room  was  taken  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane  (Peter's  Court) ....  The 
academy  has  now  existed  nearly  thirty 
yeai-s,  and  is  for  every  useful  pur[)ose 
equal  to  that  in  France  or  any  other." 

Another  document  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject among  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Muse- 
um is  a  copy  of  a  petition  of  the  Dilet- 
tanti Society,  signed  by  John,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Evelyn,  Duke  of  Kingston,  with 
other  members,  and  presented  to  the  King, 
about  this  time  (1760).  The  petitioners 
state  that  they  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  society  for  the  improvement  of  the 
arts,  and  they  beg  for  permission  to  erect 
a  "  Building  or  Temple  in  your  Majesty's 
Green  Park  next  Piccadilly."  The  peti- 
tion goes  on  to  suggest  that  "the  proper- 
est  spot  would  be  over  against  the  little 
street  called  White  Horse  Street,  westward 
of  the  Earl  of  Egremonts  house  in  Picca- 
dilly." The  petition  met  with  no  re- 
sponse, but  the  School  of  Art  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane  was  still  doing  good  work  with- 
out an  3'"  help  or  royal  patronage.  In  1752, 
Reynolds,  the  futui-e  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  had  returned  from  Italy, 
and  in  the  following  year  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  "  Turk's  Head,"  Gerrard  Street, 
Soho  (afterward  the  head-quarters  of  the 
famous  Literary  Club),  with  a  view  to 
form  a  public  academy;  but  the  scheme 
was  unsuccessful.  In  1755  the  idea  was 
again  started,  and  negotiations  on  the  sub- 
ject wei'e  entered  into  Avith  the  Dilettanti 
Society,  which  was  ready  to  assist,  but  its 
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members  wished  to  liave  too  large  a  share 
in  the  control  of  tlie  proposed  institution, 
and  the  project  again  failed. 

The  first  idea  of  a  public  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  paint- 
ings presented  by  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  and 
other  artists  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  to 
which  the  public  was  allowed  free  access. 
The  place  became  a  fashionable  lounge, 
and  the  artists  determined  to  attempt  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  for  themselves.  A 
meeting  took  place  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1759,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  pub- 
lic exhibition  should  be  held  annually,  to 
commence  each  year  in  the  second  week 
of  April.  The  "Society  of  Arts,"  founded 
in  1754,'  gave  the  use  of  their  rooms,  op- 
posite Beaufort  Buildings,  in  the  Strand, 
and  the  first  exhibition  was  opened  on  the 
21st  of  April,  1760.  In  the  following  year 
tbere  were  two  separate  exhibitions,  the 
first  in  Spring  Gardens,  managed  by  the 
"  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain,"  the 
otlier  in  tlie  old  rooms  in  the  Strand,  by 
a  body  of  seceders,  subsequently  called  a 
"Society  of  Free  Artists,"  which  con- 
tinued its  annual  exhibitions  till  1776. 
The  former  body  contained  nearly  all  the 
most  distinguished  artists,  and  among  the 
exhibitors  were  Romney,  Reynolds,  and 
Gainsborough;  admission  was  free,  but 
the  catalogues  cost  a  shilling,  and  13,000 
copies  were  sold.  Dr.  Johnson  about  this 
time  writes  to  Baretti:  "  The  artists  have 
instituted  a  yearly  exhibition  of  pictures 
and  statues,  in  imitation,  I  am  told,  of  for- 
eign academies.  This  year  [1761]  was  the 
second  exhibition.  They  please  them- 
selves much  with  the  multitude  of  specta- 
tors, and  imagine  that  the  English  School 
will  rise  much  in  reputation." 

In  1762  the  same  writer  contributed  a 
preface  to  the  catalogue  for  the  exhibi- 
tion at  Spring  Gardens,  and  £524  8s.  was 
taken  as  entrance  money.  A  third  ex- 
hibition was  soon  after  instituted  by  the 
Society  of  Sign-painters,  who  hired  for 
the  purpose  a  large  room  at  the  upper 
end  of  Crow  Street,  Covent  Garden,  near- 
ly opposite  the  play-house.  The  receipts 
of  the  old  society  increased  each  year, 
and  on  the  26th  January,  1765,  the  King, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  members,  grant- 
ed them  a  royal  charter  as  the  "Incor- 
porated Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Brit- 
ain." The  roll  was  signed  by  two  hun- 
dred and  eleven  artists,  among  whom 
were  Allan  Ram.say,  Bartolozzi,  Cosway, 
Gainsborough,  Hudson    and   his   former 


pupil  Reynolds,  Romney,  Benjamin  West, 
and  Zoffany.  One  famous  name  was 
wanting  among  the  signatures.  In  the 
previous  year  Hogarth  had  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church-yard  at  Chiswick, 
not  far  from  his  old  rival,  Kent,  who  ten 
years  before  had  been  laid  in  a  vault  in 
the  church. 

But  it  IS  time  to  return  to  the  affairs  of 
the  new  Society  of  Artists.  Its  regula- 
tions appear  to  have  been  badly  drawn 
up:  there  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
members,  and  the  directors  were  unable 
to  perform  their  duties  in  a  manner  wliich 
they  thought  likely  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  art.  In  1767  only  eight  of  the  old 
directors  were  re-elected,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing yeai'  they  wrote  to  Joshua  Kirby, 
the  President,  resigning  their  seats.  A 
committee  of  four  members,  Chambers, 
West,  Cotes,  and  Moser,  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed by  the  retiring  directors  to  take 
measures  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
academy.  The  King  gave  his  patronage 
and  assistance,  and  some  of  the  regula- 
tions were  written  out  by  his  Majesty's 
own  hand.  The  affair  was  kept  entirely 
secret  till  all  the  preparations  were  com- 
plete, and  was  at  length  revealed  to  the 
President  of  the  old  Society  by  the  King 
himself.  Kirby,  who  had  arrived  on 
some  business  at  Windsor,  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  George  III.  as  West 
was  showing  his  picture  of  "Regulus." 
Kirby  admired  tlie  work,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  West  would  exhibit  it.  He  re- 
plied that  it"belonged  to  his  Majesty,  who 
at  once  joined  in :  "I  sball  be  happy  to  let 
the  work  be  shown  to  the  public." 

"Then,  Mr.  West,"  said  Kirby,  "you 
will  send  it  to  my  exhibition." 

"No,"  replied  the  King;  "it  must  go  to 
my  exhibition — to  the  Royal  Academy." 

The  President  of  the  Associated  Artists 
bowed  and  retii'ed.  It  is  said  that  the 
disappointment  shortened  his  life,  but  he 
survived  till  his  fifty-ninth  year,  in  1774. 
He  is  buried  in  the  church-yai*d  at  Kew, 
where  are  also  the  graves  of  Gainsbor- 
ough and  Zoffany. 

A  meeting  of  about  thirty  artists,  who 
were  to  compose  the  new  Academy,  was 
convened  for  the  following  evening,  9th 
December,  at  the  house  of  Wilton,  the 
sculptor,  to  receive  the  code  of  laws  and 
nominate  office-bearers.  It  was  intend- 
ed to  elect  Reynolds  as  President,  but  Iiq 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  preliminary  ne- 
gotiations, and  it  was  feared  that  he  would 
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not  attend.  He  yielded,  however,  to  the 
persuasions  of  West,  who  called  for  him 
in  the  evening,  and  took  him  to  Wilton's 
house,  where  lie  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  necessary  business  was 
at  once  begun.  The  code  of  laws  was 
accepted,  and  thirty-six  Academicians, rec- 
ommended by  his  Majesty,  were  elected. 
On  the  next  day  a  report  was  made  to  the 
King,  who  approved  of  the  proceedings, 
and  signed  the  "Instrument"  defining 
the  constitution  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  thus  began  its  existence  on  Satur- 
day, 10th  December,  1768. 

On  the  14th  December  the  first  general 
a.ssembly  was  held  at  Pall  Mall.  Twenty- 
eight  members  attended,  and  signed  an 
obligation  to  observe  all  the  laws  and 
regulations  contained  in  the  ''Instru- 
ment," and  tlie  officers  were  chosen  by 
ballot.  Joshua  Reynolds  was  elected 
President,  William  Chambei-s,  Treasurer, 
George  Michael  Mosei-,  Keeper,  and  Fi-an- 
cis  Milner  Newton,  Secretary.  Eight  Ac- 
ademicians were  chosen  as  members  of 
the  Council,  which  was  to  have  the  "en- 
tire direction  and  management  of  all  the 
business  of  the  society."  Nine  others 
were  appointed  Visitors,  whose  duty  was 
to  "attend  the  schools  by  rotation,  each 
a  month,  to  settle  figures,  to  examine  the 
performances  of  the  students,  to  advise 
and  instruct  them."  These  regulations, 
with  some  .slight  modifications,  continue 
in  force  to  the  present  day.  and  the  stu- 
dents have  the  assistance  and  advice  of 
the  ablest  members  of  the  Academy,  who 
willingly  sacrifice  their  time  and  con- 
venience to  this  important  duty.  "The 
greater  the  painter,"  writes  Mr.  Charles 
Leslie,  in  his  Life  of  Reynolds,  "the 
more  valuable  must  always  be  his  in- 
struction....  It  has  always  appeared  to 
me  that  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Royal  Academy  is  that 
by  which  the  members  are  made  to  be  in 
turn  the  teachers.  When  I  was  a  student 
I  well  remember  how  much  I  felt  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  consult  such 
men  as  Flaxman,  Fuseli,  Stothard,  and 
Tui-ner." 

The  duties  of  the  Keeper  were  to  take 
charge  of  the  models,  casts,  and  other  mov- 
ables belonging  to  the  Academy,  and  "to 
attend  regularly  the  schools  of  designs 
during  the  sittings  of  the  students."  No 
better  man  could  have  been  chosen  as  first 
Keeper  than  Moser,  the  Swiss  gold  chaser 
and  enameller,  who  had  presided  over  the 
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Societies,  which  met  first  in  Greyhound 
Court  and  afterward  in  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
Though  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  he  was 
still  fit  and  ready  for  work.  "All  who 
knew^  him,"  wrote  Reynolds,  "were  his 
friends;"  but  he  knew  very  well  how  to 
maintain  the  importance  of  his  office,  and 
he  was  as  much  respected  as  he  w^as  liked 
by  the  students  of  the  Academy.  He  was 
the  father  of  Mary  Moser,  one  of  the  only 
two  ladies  ever  elected  as  Academicians. 
Francis  Milner  Newton  was  born  about 
1720,  and  had  acquired  some  reputation  as 
a  portrait-painter.  He  was  an  excellent 
man  of  business,  and  took  an  important 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Ro3-al 
Academy,  of  which  he  was  Secretary  from 
its  commencement  in  1768  till  1788,  when 
he  retired.      He  died  in  1799. 

The  selection  of  Reynolds  as  President 
was  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  Acad- 
emy. He  was  born  at  Plympton,  in  Dev- 
onshire, on  July  16,  1723.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  was  placed  under  Hudson, 
who  had  succeeded  Richardson  and  Jervas, 
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as  the  fashionable  portrait-painter  of  the 
day.  He  remained  in  London  not  quite 
two  years,  and  then,  owing  to  some  dis- 
agreement with  his  master,  returned  to 
Devonsliire,  where  he  obtained  a  good 
deal  of  employment  in  painting  portraits 
of  the  local  celebrities.  In  1744,  a  few 
years  after  his  father's  death,  he  made  tlie 
acquaintance  of  Commodore  Keppel,  who 
had  recently  been  appointed  to  tlie  com- 
mand in  the  Mediterranean,  and  offered 
Reynolds  a  passage  on  board  his  flag- 
ship, the  Centurion.  They  sailed  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1749,  and  after  visiting  many 
places  on  the  way,  Reynolds  arrived  in 
Rome  early  in  1750,  where  he  staid,  "to 


his  measureless  content,"  two  j'ears.  On 
his  way  home  he  passed  a  month  in  Paris, 
and  was  back  in  London  in  1752.  He 
first  took  apartments  in  No.  104  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane,  which  had  at  one  time  been  oc- 
cupied by  Sii'  James  Thornhill,  but  he 
afterward  moved  to  No.  5  Great  Newport 
Street.  His  prices  were,  at  that  time 
(1755),  12  guineas  for  a  head,  24  guineas  for 
a  half-length,  and  48  guineas  for  a  whole- 
length.  In  1779  he  charged  £37  10s.  for 
a  head  size,  £52  10s.  for  a  kitcat,  £73  10s. 
for  a  half-length,  and  £156  10s.  for  a  whole- 
length.  His  prices  never  at  any  time  ap- 
proached those  paid  to  Lawrence  toward 
the  close  of  his  career.      In  1760  Reynolds 
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bouglit  the  liouse  formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  fatlier  of  George  Morland,  the 
ai  tist,  in  Leicester  Square,  tlien  known  as 
Leicester  Fields,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death.  His  sister,  Frances  Reynolds, 
was  for  some  time  living  with  him,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  got  on  very 
well  together.  She  was  of  a  nervous, 
fidgety  disposition,  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely trying  to  a  man  of  Reynolds's 
calm  and  equable  temperament,  but  John- 
son had  a  great  affection  for  her,  and  de- 
clared that  ''she  was  very  near  to  pui'ity 
itself."  She  had  some  small  share  of  her 
brother's  talent,  and  painted  miniatures, 
which,  he  said,  "made  himself  cry,  and 
others  laugh.''  There  is  a  head-size  por- 
trait of  her  by  her  brother,  whom  she  sur- 
vived many  years.  She  died  at  Queen's 
Square,  Westminster,  aged  eighty,  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1807. 

Sir  Joshua's  house  in  Leicester  Square 
is  little  changed,  though  there  have  been 
some  slight  alterations  in  the  interior  ar- 
rangements. The  staircase,  which  was 
trod  by  so  many  of  the  beauties  and  illus- 
trious men  of  the  day,  is  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  building,  and  still  retains 
the  old  cast-iron  balustrades,  curving  out- 
ward at  the  bottom,  to  allow  space  for  the 
ladies'  hoops.  The  place  is  now  occupied 
by  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson,  the  auc- 
tioneers. 

Reynolds  had  at  this  time  (1760)  already 
attained  almost  the  highest  eminence  in 
his  profession.  Horace  Walpole  writes  in 
February,  1759,  "Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr. 
Ramsay  are  our  favorite  painters,  and  two 
of  the  best  we  ever  had."  But  he  met 
a  formidable  rival  in  Gain sboi'o ugh,  and 
soon  Romney  was  to  arrive  in  London, 
and  win  many  admirers  by  the  extraor- 
dinary gi-ace  and  beauty  of  his  female  por- 
traits. Romney  never  belonged  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  no  picture  by  his 
hand  was  ever  shown  within  its  walls 
during  his  life,  but  in  recent  times  his 
woi'ks  have  foi'med  a  powerful  attraction 
at  the  exhibitions  of  old  masters  at  Bur- 
lington House.  With  the  exception  of 
James  Barry,  who  will  be  alluded  to  here- 
after, he  was  perhaps  the  only  contempo- 
rary painter  for  whom  Reynolds  felt  de- 
cided feelings  of  dislike.  Romney  was 
quarrelsome,  illiterate,  and  eccentric  in 
his  habits,  but  his  great  merits  as  an  artist 
are  now  universally  recognized,  and  it 
would  be  a  graceful  act  of  the  present 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  place 


his  portrait  in  their  building,  with  an  in- 
scription like  that  on  the  bust  of  Moliere 
in  tlie  French  Academy,  "  Rien  ne  man- 
quait  a  sa  gloire;  il  manquait  a  la  notre." 
Reynolds  kept  a  regular  diary  of  his 
sitters,  with  occasional  memoranda  of  so- 
cial engagements.  The  pocket-books  in 
Avhich  these  were  written  are  now,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  missing  volumes, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  first  of  the  series  was  for  1755 ;  the 
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last  is  for  1790,  after  he  had  been  com- 
pelled by  failing  eyesight  to  give  up 
painting,  and  contains  only  entries  for 
dinner  engagements,  appointments  with 
friends,  and  meetings  at  the  club  or  Roy- 
al Academy.  The  pocket-book  for  1759 
contains  appointments  with  148  sitters. 
In  1769,  the  year  in  w^hich  he  commenced 
his  duties  as  President,  there  were  only 
78  sittei'S,  but  this  diminution  in  num- 
ber may  only  show  that  the  same  persons 
sat  oftener.  Mr.  Leslie,  in  his  Life,  says 
that  with  Reynolds  the  number  of  sit- 
tings  varied   considerably — from  five  or 
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six  to  sixteen  or  eighteen.  But  liis  work 
as  President  must  have  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  his  time.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  his  attendance  at  the  Academy,  and  in 
the  first  two  years  from  its  formation  his 


signature  is  only  miss- 
ing in  the  minutes  of 
one  Council  meeting 
(1st  October,  1770), 
when  we  learn  from 
his  diary  that  he  was 
enjoying  a  little  hunt- 
i  ng  and  partridge  shoot- 
ing in  his  own  county. 
The  Academy  found 
its  first  home  in  Pall 
Mall,  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  Old  Carlton 
House,  a  little  eastward 
of  the  site  now"  occupied 
by  the  United  Service 
Club.  Its  first  exhi- 
bition, comprising  136 
works,  was  opened  on 
the  26tli  April,  and  was 
visited  by  the  King  on 
the  25th  May,  an  adver- 
tisement having  been 
previously  inserted  in 
the  papers  that  on  that 
day  the  public  would 
not  be  admitted.  It 
closed  on  the  27th  of 
the  same  month.  The 
price  of  admission  was, 
as  at  the  present  time, 
one  shilling;  the  cata- 
logues were  sold  for 
sixpence,  and  the  total 
receipts  were  £699  17s. 
6d.     In  1792,  the  year 

in  which  Reynolds  died,  780  works  were 

exhibited,  and  the  receipts  had  increased 

to  £3178  12.S. 

In  1886  the  total  receipts  amounted  to 

£18,741  7s.     On  Monday,  August  2d  (bank 
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1.  Sir  John  E.  Millais,  R.A. 

2.  Late  G.  Richmond,  R.A. 

3.  Sir  F.  Leifjhton,  P.R.A. 

4.  Late  J.  P.  Lewis,  R.A. 

5.  Late  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A. 

6.  Late  Sir  F.  Grant,  P.R.A. 


7.  T.  Faed,  R.A. 

8.  R.  Redgrave,  R.A. 

9.  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A. 
10.  E.  Armitage,  R.A. 
n.  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A. 

12.  F.  A.  Eaton  (the  Secretary). 


13.  P.  H.  Calderon,  R.A. 

14.  J.  C.  Hook,  R.A. 

15.  The  head-carpenter  waitirif!:  to 

chalk  on  picture — a  for  ac- 
cepted ;  d  for  doubtful ;  r  for 
refused. 
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holiday),  7642  persons  paid  for  admis- 
sion, which  on  that  day  was  at  the  re- 
duced charge  of  sixpence. 

In  the  Council  minutes  for  13th  April, 
1770,  there  appears  an  entry  of  the  mem- 
bers "having  examined  the  several  pic- 
tures of  the  Exhibition." 

At  the  present  day  the  task  of  selecting 
from  the  pictures  sent  for  exhibition  by 
artists  not  belonging  to  the  Academy  is 
very  arduous,  and  however  conscientious- 
ly it  may  be  performed,  the  decision  of 
the  Council  cannot  always  be  infallible. 
A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  exhibi- 
tion in  1886  Avill  give  some  idea  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed.  The  Council  com- 
menced its  selection  on  Monday,  March 
29th,  and  finished  on  Tuesday,  April  6th. 
The  works  sent  by  non-members  amount- 
ed to  8875,  of  which  1753  were  accepted 
and  hung,  though  the  space  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Council  was  very  insufficient 
for  such  a  number.  The  members  con- 
tributed 172  works,  of  which  144  were 
paintings.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
statement  that  7122  woi'ks  were  refused, 
and  if  one  considers  the  vast  amount  of 
disappointment,  unhappiness,  and  even 
despair  that  is  undergone  each  year  by 
the  artists  of  rejected  pictures,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Academy  should  some- 
times be  regarded  by  the  outside  world 
with  no  very  kindly  feelings.  The  en- 
graving of  the  painting  by  Mr.  C.W.  Cope, 
R.A.,  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1876, 
gives  some  idea  of  the  annual  scene  which 
takes  pi  ace  when  the  President  and  Council 
"select  the  pictures." 

The  work  of  the  "committee  of  ar- 
rangements," as  it  is  officially  called, 
which  determines  the  order  and  position 
of  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  is  scarcely 
less  difficult  or  laborious.  In  1886  it 
commenced  on  Wednesday,  April  7th, 
and  was  not  completed  till  Wednesday, 
April  21st.  In  some  respects  the  task  is 
even  more  invidious  than  that  of  the 
"selection."  The  greater  number  of  the 
rejected  works  are  by  artists  whom  the 
members  of  the  Council  have  never 
known  or  seen,  but  those  which  the  hang- 
ing committee  is  called  upon  to  arrange 
are  in  many  cases  by  comrades  and  inti- 
mate friends.  It  is  not  unusual,  more- 
over, for  Academicians  to  be  extremely 
dissatisfied  with  the  place  assigned  to 
their  productions.  Northcote  declared  he 
never  had  a  picture  well  hung,  and  even 
the  gentle  Angelica  Kauffman  comj^lain- 


ed  to  her  friend  the  President  that  her 
paintings  were  badly  placed.  The  first 
volume  of  Council  minutes  contains  the 
record  of  a  very  serious  dispute  on  the 
subject,  which  occurred  a  few  years  after 
the  formation  of  the  Academy. 

Thomas  Gainsborough  was  an  original 
Academician,  and  his  name  will  always 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous among  British  painters.  "The  art  of 
Gainsborough,"  writes  Mr.  Leslie,  "has  a 
charm  not  to  be  found  even  in  that  of 
Reynolds;  a  pastoral  feeling  which  raises 
him  to  the  level  of  Burns."  The  two 
great  painters,  though  they  were  never 
on  familiar  terms,  had  a  just  appreciation 

of    each    other's    genius.      "D him, 

how  various  he  is!"  said  Gainsborough, 
on  examining  tlie  President's  works  at 
one  of  the  exhibitions.  "I  cannot  think," 
confessed  Reynolds,  before  a  picture  by 
his  rival,  "how  he  produces  his  effects." 
Gainsborough  had  refused  to  fulfil  any  of 
his  Academical  duties,  and  had  more  than 
once  given  trouble  about  his  pictures  at 
the  annual  exhibitions.  In  1784  he  sent 
a  full-length  group  of  three  of  the  royal 
princesses,  and  insisted  on  its  being  hung 
lower  than  the  usual  level  of  pictures  of 
that  class.  The  Academy  still  possesses 
the  letter  which  Gainsborough  wrote  to 
the  hanging  committee  on  that  occa- 
sion. "Mr.  Gainsborough  presents  his 
compliments  to  the  gentlemen  appointed 
to  liang  the  pictures  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, and  begs  leave  to  hint  to  them  that 
if  the  roj^al  family  which  he  has  sent  for 
exhibition  (being  smaller  than  three- 
quarters)  is  hung  above  the  line  along 
with  the  full-lengths,  he  never,  while  he 
breathes,  will  send  another  picture  to  the 
exhibition.  Tliis  he  swears  by  God." 
A  more  temperate  letter  was  written  to 
the  Council,  but  it  was  impossible  for  the 
governing  body  to  be  dictated  to  by  one 
of  its  members,  however  distinguished  he 
might  be;  a  reply  was  sent  informing 
him  that  "the  Council  have  ordered 
your  pictures  to  be  taken  down  and  de- 
livei'ed  to  your  order  whenever  [you]  send 
for  them."  The  incident  was  most  re- 
grettable, as  Gainsborough  never  exhibit- 
ed again  at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  question  the  propriety  of 
the  Council  in  upholding  its  authority. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  breach 
between  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  was 
at  last  closed.  On  the  death-bed  of  the 
latter  he  sent  for  his  rival,  and  a  recon- 
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Froth  the  painting  by  J.  Jackson  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
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ciliation  took  place.  "  If  any  little  jea- 
lousies have  existed  between  us,"  said 
Reynolds,  in  his  discourse  of  December, 
1788,  delivered  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Gainsborough,  "they  were  forgotten  in 
those  moments  of  sincerity;  and  he  turn- 
ed toward  me  as  one  who  was  engrossed 
in  the  same  pursuits,  and  who  deserved  his 
good  opinion  by  being  sensible  of  his  ex- 
cellence." 


son,  and  the  two  connoisseurs  on  the 
left  are  supposed  to  be  meant  for  Rich- 
ard Wilson  (one  of  the  hanging  commit- 
tee), with  his  enormous  nose,  and  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  the  first  Professor  of  Anato- 
my to  the  Academy.  The  royal  person- 
age in  the  centre  and  the  lady  ogling 
him  through  the  sticks  of  her  fan  have 
neither  of  them  been  recognized,  but  I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  they  are 


FUNERAL    CARD   FROM    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS  S   FRIENDS. 
From  Bartolozzi^s  engravinjr  after  Burney*8  drawing. 


The  first  "committee  of  arrangement" 
of  which  a  record  appears  in  the  Council 
minute-books  was  appointed  on  the  25th 
March,  1771,  and  consisted  of  Mr.  West, 
afterwai'd  President,  Cipriani,  Richard 
Wilson,  the  celebrated  landscape-painter, 
the  Keeper,  G.  M.  Moser,  and  the  Secre- 
tary, F.  M.  Newton.  The  result  of  their 
labors  may  be  seen  in  the  reproduction, 
on  page  969,  of  the  fine  mezzotint  engrav- 
ing by  Earlom  after  Baldoin,  of  the  Acad- 
emy exhibition  at  Pall  Mall  of  that  year. 
Some  of  the  pictures  can  be  identified  by 
an  examination  of  the  catalogue.  There 
are  not  many  spectators,  but  the  burly 
figure  on  the  right  is  probably  Dr.  John- 


intended  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
Lady  Grosvenor,  whose  notorious  inti- 
macy was  the  cause  of  a  divorce  case, 
then  the  talk  of  the  town. 

On  the  14th  of  January  the  new  apart- 
ments in  Somerset  House  allotted  by  the 
King  to  the  Academy  were  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  the  lodgings  appropriated 
to  the  Keeper,  the  Library,  the  Schools, 
and  the  Council -room  were  occupied, 
though  the  exhibitions  were  continued  in 
Pall  Mall  till  1780. 

The  first  annual  dinner  took  place  on 
St.  George's  Day,  in  1771.  and  twenty-five 
guests  were  invited.  Johnson  and  Gold- 
smith, who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
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From  the  eograving  by  Earlom  after  Baldoin. 


Academy  in  the  previous  year — the  for- 
mer Professor  of  Ancient  Literature,  the 
latter  Professor  of  Ancient  History- 
were  both  present,  and  Walpole  gives 
some  account  of  their  conversation  on 
the  occasion.  But  we  have  fuller  details 
of  the  dinner  in  1774.  At  the  Council 
meeting  of  the  lOtli  of  March  of  that  year 
it  was  resolved  that  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, the  President  of  tlie  Royal  Society, 
and  other  guests,  among  whom  were 
David  Garrick,  George  Colman,  and  Sam- 
uel Foote,  should  be  invited,  and  at  the 
next  Couiicil  fresh  names  were  added  to 
the  list,  including  Edmund  Burke,  Top- 
ham  Beauclerk,  well  known  to  readers  of 
Boswell's  Johnson,  and  Henry  Bunbury, 
who  afterward  married  the  elder  Miss 
Horneck,  Goldsmith's  '"Little  Comedy." 
Johnson  was,  of   course,  present   as   an 


office-bearer  of  the  Academy,  but  poor 
Goldsmith,  who  had  died  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore in  his  lonely  chambers  in  the  Tem- 
ple, at  Brick  Court,  was  absent  for  the  first 
time.  The  menu  and  Mr.  John  Dring's 
bill  for  the  dinner  are  still  in  existence. 
The  table  was  laid  for  ninety-two  persons, 
at  five  shillings  a  head,  and  the  entertain- 
ment, with  charges  for  glass,  waiters,  beer,, 
and  other  extras,  cost  £45  Os.  9d.,  but  the 
wine  appears  not  to  be  included.  The 
fare  was  extremely  plain.  For  the  first 
course  there  were  fowls,  greens,  ham,  veal 
pie,  raised  pie,  salad,  and  roast  beef.  The 
second  course  consisted  of  geese,  aspara- 
gus, ducks,  pudding,  and  lamb.  In  1791 
Mr.  Rickholt,  of  the  Freemasons'  Tavern, 
provided  the  dinner,  and  the  charge  had 
risen  to  half  a  guinea  a  head.  The  new 
purveyor  was  not  chosen,  however,  with- 
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out  giving  some  practical  proofs  of  his 
merits,  and  in  the  Council  minutes  of  9th 
April  appears  a  resolution  "  that  the  Pre- 
sident and  Council  do  appoint  to  dine  at 
Mr.  Rickliolt's  liouse  on  Thursday  next, 
the  28th,  to  taste  liis  wines." 

The  annual  dinner  is  still  held,  and 
now  takes  place  on  the  Saturday  before 
the  opening  of  the  exhibition  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May.  There  is  perhaps  no 
social  meeting  in  England  where  such 
a  distinguished  company  assembles,  and 
great  statesmen,  distinguished  soldiers, 
and  the  most  famous  literary  men  of  the 


day  are  proud  to  be  present  at  tlie  brilliant 
gathering.  Not  many  years  ago  it  was 
said  that  an  ambitious  amateur  had  spent 
£25,000  on  the  pictures  of  living  artists  in 
the  hope  that  his  munificent  patronage 
would  procure  him  an  invitation  to  the 
dinner  at  Burlington  House,  but  his  well- 
meaning  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  and 
he  was  not  present  at  the  banquet. 

Another  ceremony  which  has  an  in- 
terest very  different  from  the  scene  just 
(Icsciihcd  is  the  delivery  of  an  address  by 
the  i'resident,  on  alternate  years,  at  the 
distribution  of  the  medals  to  the  prize  stu- 
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dents.  Reynolds's  discourses  were  much 
admired  at  the  time,  and  they  are  still  con- 
sidered as  models  of  their  kind,  both  in 
style  and  matter.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
last  address,  in  1790,  when  he  had  finish- 
ed speaking-,  Burke  stepped  up,  and  taking 
tlie  President's  hand  in  his  own,  quoted 
the  lines  from  Milton: 

"  The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 
So  cliarming  left  his  voice,  that  he  awhile 
Thought  him   still  speaking,  still  stood  fix'd  to 
hear." 

Reynolds's  health  was  now  beginning 
to  fail,  though  till  almost  the  end  he 
mixed  much  in  society,  and  regularly  ful- 
filled his  duties  as  President.  On  the  5th 
of  November,  1791,  he  made  his  will,  but 
was  unable  to  attend  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Academy  on  the  10th.  His 
eyesight  was  becoming  more  impaired, 
and  he  suffered  much  from  depression  of 
spirits.  In  January,  1792,  he  was  so  ill 
that  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  and 
on  the  23d  February  he  died,  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year,  with  the  same  calm  fortitude 
and  tranquillity  which  had  always  been 
the  most  striking  trait  in  his  character. 
Among  his  eminent  contemporaries  in 
art,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  were 
Francis  Cotes,  Bartolozzi,  who  engraved 
the  plate  for  the  Academy  diplomas  from 
a  design  by  Cipriani,  Richard  Cosway, 
celebrated  for  his  miniatures,  Joseph  Nol- 
lekens,  the  sculptor,  John  Singleton  Cop- 
ley, and  James  Northcote,  Reynolds's 
pupil  and  biographer. 

Benjamin  West  was  the  second  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academ.y.  Born  in 
America  in  1738,  and  brought  up  by  par- 
ents who  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  acquired  the  simple  tastes  and 
habits  of  his  people,  which  he  retained  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  His  first  lessons  in 
art  were  from  a  band  of  Cherokee  Ind- 
ians, who  taught  him  how  to  prepare  the 
red  and  yellow  colors  which  tbey  used 
for  adorning  their  weapons;  but  his  artis- 
tic talents  soon  attracted  attention,  and  he 
was  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  friends, 
to  visit  Rome.  After  a  residence  of  three 
years  in  Italy  he  went  to  London,  in  1763, 
where  he  at  once  became  famous  as  a 
historical  painter,  and  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal Academicians.  George  III.  and  his 
Queen  were  favorably  impressed  with  the 
young  artist,  who  before  long  acquired 
considerable  influence  at  court.  He  died 
in  Marcli,  1820,  having  presided  over  tbe 
Academy  twenty-eight  years.     During  his 


term  of  office  the  most  eminent  Acade- 
micians were  Hoppner,  Turner,  Sir  Au- 
gustus Callcott,  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Sir 
Henry  Raeburn,  Mulready,  and  Sir  Fran- 
cis Chantrey. 

Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner  was 
the  greatest  landscape-painter  of  modern 
days.  He  was  born  in  1775,  and  became 
a  student  in  1789.  His  first  Academy  pic- 
ture, a  view  of  Lambeth  Palace,  was  ac- 
cepted in  1790,  and  for  sixty  years  unin- 
terruptedly he  contributed  to  the  exhibi- 
tions. Dr.  Waagen  says  "that  no  land- 
scape-painter has  yet  appeared  with  such 
versatility  of  talent.  His  historical  land- 
scapes exhibit  the  most  exquisite  views, 
and  effect  of  lighting;  at  the  same  time 
he  has  the  power  of  making  them  express 
the  most  varied  moods  of  natui*e — a  lofty 
grandeur,  a  deep  and  moody  melancholy, 
a  sunny  cheerfulness  and  peace,  or  an  up- 
roar of  all  the  elements."  Turner  died  in 
December,  1851. 

The  third  President  was  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  who  was  born  in  1769,  the  year 
after  the  foundation  of  the  Academy.  At 
an  early  age  he  showed  remarkable  genius 
for  drawing,  and  was  taking  professional 
portraits  in  crayons  when  little  more  than 
ten  years  old.  While  still  a  boy  he  was 
allowed  to  visit  some  of  the  collections 
of  pictures  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bath, 
where  his  father  was  then  living.  In 
after-days,  when  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  possessor  of  a  magnificent 
collection  of  drawings  by  the  old  masters, 
he  readily  gave  permission  for  students  to 
copy  them,  or  any  of  the  pictures  in  his 
gallery.  The  present  writer  has  heard 
Sir  Francis  Grant  speak  of  the  kindness 
which,  as  a  young  man,  on  his  first  arrival 
in  London,  he  received  from  Lawrence. 
He  was  not  only  allowed  to  copy  any  of 
the  pictures  in  the  President's  collection, 
but  also  t6  use  one  of  his  studios.  In 
February,  1794,  Lawrence  was  elected  a 
Royal  Academician,  but  on  account  of  his 
youth,  the  diploma  was  not  signed  till 
December  of  the  following  year.  His 
reputation  as  a  portrait-painter  was  Eu- 
ropean, and  during  his  career  he  painted 
many  foi'eign  celebrities,  besides  nearly  all 
the  distinguished  persons  of  his  own  coun- 
try. His  best  known  works  ai'e  the  por- 
traits of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  of  Kemble, 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  fa- 
mous collection  at  Windsor  (known  as  the 
"Waterloo  Gallery")  of  the  great  com- 
manders and  sovereigns  who  took  part  in 
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the  campaign  of  1814.  Lawrence  died 
after  a  short  illness  in  January,  1830.  The 
most  distinguished  Academicians  elected 
duriug  his  Presidency  were  Charles  Leslie, 
Etty,  and  Constable,  the  most 
national  and  one  of  the  great- 
est of  English  landscape-paint- 
ers. 

Martin  Archer  Shee  was 
chosen  as  successor  to  Law- 
rence, though  some  of  the 
Academicians  thought  that 
Wilkie's  superiority  as  an 
artist  gave  him  a  better  claim 
to  the  post,  but  Leslie,  who 
himself  voted  for  Wilkie, 
wrote  afterward:  "Sir  M. 
Shee  made  so  incomparable  a 
President  that  I  am  glad  the 
majority  did  not  think  as  I 
did  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion." Shee  was  eminent  as 
a  portrait  -  painter,  but  liis 
works  never  attained  the 
highest  level  of  art,  and  the}' 
are  now*  rarely  seen.  His  fa- 
vorite pursuit,  next  to  paint- 
ing, was  literature,  and  he 
was  an  excellent  speaker.  On 
the  first  occasion  when  he  oc- 
cupied the  chair  at  the  Acad- 
emy dinner  Lord  Holland  and 
Lord  Grey  declared  that  his 
opening  speech  was  the  best 
they  had  ever  heard.  Sir 
Martin  died  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  in  August,  1850.  Among  the  Aca- 
demicians elected  since  the  death  of 
Lawrence  were  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  Stan- 
field,  Daniel  Maclise,  and  David  lioberts. 

In  1816,  Henry  Fuseli,  the  Keeper  of 
the  Academy,  was  much  attracted  by  one 
of  the  students,  a  pretty  little  cui'ly-head- 
ed  lad  with  an  extraordinary  talent  for 
drawing  animals.  This  little  "dog  boy," 
as  Fuseli  used  to  call  him,  was  Edwin 
Landseer,  and  his  name  is  now  probably 
more  widely  known  than  that  of  any  oth- 
er English  artist.  His  first  work  at  the 
Academy  was  accepted  when  he  was  only 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  fx'om  then 
till  the  time  of  his  death  his  pictures  were 
generally  the  chief  points  of  interest  at 
the  annual  exhibitions.  On  the  death  of 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  Landseer  was  elect- 
ed as  President,  but  his  failing  health 
obliged  him  to  decline  the  position.  He 
died  in  October,  1873,  and  was  buried  in 
the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's   Cathedral.     The 


ceremony  was  attended  by  his  colleagues 
of  the  Academy,  and  by  nearly  every  ar- 
tist in  England.  The  cortege  started  from 
Trafalgar  Square,  and  the  whole  of  the 


SIR   THOMAS   LAWRENCE. 
From  Singleton's  picture  of  the  Royal  Academicians,  1-93. 


way  to  St.  Paul's  the  streets  were  lined 
with  spectators.  Since  the  funeral  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  no  such  crowds  had 
been  seen  on  a  similar  occasion,  but  liis 
friends  of  the  great  world,  who  had  been 
proud  to  entertain  him  at  their  houses, 
and  not  too  proud  to  accept  from  him 
many  valuable  productions  of  his  pencil, 
were  very  scantily  represented. 

During  the  Presidency  of  Sir  Martin 
Shee  the  Royal  Academy  moved  from 
Somerset  House,  where  the  annual  exhi- 
bitions had  been  held  since  1780,  to  the 
National  Gallery,  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
The  new  rooms  were  occupied  in  1836, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  exhibition 
was  opened  with  much  state  by  William 
IV.,  on  the  last  occasion  that  he  ever  took 
part  in  a  public  ceremony.  The  Duchess 
of  Kent  and  Princess  Victoria  visited  the 
galleries  on  the  same  day. 

Sir  Martin  Shee  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Chax'les  Eastlake,  a  gentleman  of  cultured 
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taste,  who  excelled  rather  in  the  theory 
than  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
was  born  in  1793,  and  early  showed  a 
strong  feeling-  for  classical  art,  which 
was  further  developed  by  travels  in 
Gi'eece  and  Italy.  On  the  appointment 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  in  1841  he 
was  named  Secretary,  and  in  1855  he  be- 
came Director  of  the  National  Gallery. 
His  contributions  to  art  litei'ature  were 
published  in  a  collected  form  in  1846,  but 
the  volume  is  now  rarely  met  with.  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  died  December,  1865. 
During  his  term  of  office  the  most  notable 
Academicians  elected  were  Sir  John  Wat- 
son Gordon,  President  of  the  Scotch  Acad- 
emy, Thomas  Creswick,  William  Pow- 
ell Frith,  Samuel  Cousins  (elected  an  as- 
sociate engraver  in  1835,  who  is  still  liv- 
ing, and  without  a  rival  in  the  art  of 
mezzotint  engraving),  James  Clark  Hook, 
the  marine  painter,  and  Sir  John  Millais. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake's  successor  as  Pre- 
sident was  Sir  Francis  Grant.  Born  in 
1804,  and  educated  at  Harrow,  one  of  liis 
earliest  reminiscences  was  of  a  visit  paid 
by  Lord  Byron  to  his  old  school,  when  the 
poet  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception 
from  tlie  boys. 

During  the  twelve  years  Sir  Francis 
Grant  presided  over  the  Royal  Academy 
he  was  on  very  cordial  terms  with  his 
colleagues,  from  whom  on  all  occasions 
he  i-eceived  the  warmest  support  and  as- 
sistance. Among  his  intimate  friends 
was  Edwin  Landseer,  whom  in  early  days 
he  used  to  meet  at  Gore  House,  where 
Count  d'Orsay  was  then  living  with  his 
mother-in-law.  Lady  Blessington.  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  same 
coterie,  and  the  present  writer  well  I'e- 
members  hearing  him  reminded  by  Sir 
Francis  Grant  of  a  supper  party  where 
Count  d'Oi'say  propo.sed  a  humorous  toast 
to  the  tailors  of  England,  and  called  on 
him  (Mr.  Disraeli)  to  respond.  Landseer's 
letters  to  Sir  Francis  are  carefully  pre- 
served, and  many  of  them  contain  inter- 
esting pen  and  ink  sketches.  Sir  Francis 
Grant  died  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  in 
October,  1878.  During  the  time  he  was 
President  many  distinguished  artists 
were  elected  to  full  Academical  honors. 
Among  tliem  were  Thomas  Faed,  Cal- 
deron.  Watts,  and  Sir  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton.  But  the  most  notable  event  during 
Sir  Francis  Grant's  tenure  of  office  was 
the  removal  of  the  Academy  to  Bur- 
lington  House,  which,  by  a  strange  co- 


incidence, is  labelled  ' '  Academy  of  Arts" 
in  one  of  Hogarth's  engravings,  known 
as  "  Masquerades  and  Operas,"  pub- 
lished in  1724.  The  magnificent  build- 
ing where  the  exhibitions  are  now  held, 
with  its  new  schools  and  other  recent 
additions,  has  cost  about  £150,000,  which 
has  been  entirely  paid  out  of  the  Acad- 
emy's funds.  During  Sir  Francis's  lat- 
ter years  he  often  expressed  a  desire 
that  his  successor  might  be  Frederick 
Leighton,  and  after  his  death  this  wish 
was  realized  by  the  vinanimous  vote  of 
the  Academy,  and  by  its  hearty  approval 
of  all  those  interested  in  the  success  of 
British  art.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  has 
now  been  President  for  over  ten  years, 
and  has  on  many  occasions  shown  his 
anxiety  that  tlie  institution  over  which 
he  presides  should  keep  up  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  day. 

The  best  known  Academicians  elected 
since  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Grant  are 
Orchardson,  Alma-Tadema,  Vicat  Cole, 
Ouless,  Briton  Riviere,  and  Marcus  Stone. 
The  most  important  improvements  have 
been  the  erection  of  the  new  schools  and 
the  revised  code  of  laws  for  the  students, 
of  which  an  excellent  description  is  given 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Eaton,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Academy,  in  the  London  Fortnightly 
Review  of  December,  1883.  It  has  al- 
ways been  emphatically  recognized  by 
the  Academy  that  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant duties  is  instruction  in  art,  and  the 
very  first  Council  meeting  has  a  minute 
on  the  subject.  Tliere  is  no  space  in  this 
article  for  any  detailed  explanation  of  the 
present  system,  and  only  a  few  bare  sta- 
tistics can  be  given.  The  annual  cost  of 
the  schools  is  between  £5000  and  £6000. 
There  are  at  present  about  five  hundred 
students  on  the  books  of  the  Academy, 
who  receive  the  best  professional  edu- 
cation which  the  country  can  give,  with- 
out payment  of  any  fees;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  annual  vacation  of  two 
months,  the  schools  are  open  during  the 
whole  year.  The  general  superintend- 
ence is  vested  in  the  Keeper,  but  thei'e  are, 
or  will  shortly  be,  professors  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  Anatomy,  and 
Chemistry,  besides  a  teacher  of  Perspec- 
tive and  a  master  in  the  Class  of  Archi- 
tecture. Not  the  least  important  part  of 
the  teaching  is  that,  already  alluded  to,  by 
the  Visitors,  elected  from  the  ablest  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy,  who  serve  each  a 
month  in  rotation.     There  are  three  trav- 
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elling  studentships  of  £200,  tenable  for 
one  year,  given  biennially  to  the  winners 
of  the  gold  medals  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  ai'chitecture.  There  are  also  many 
other  substantial  rewards,  in  the  shape  of 
medals,  scholarships,  and  money  pi'izes, 
given   annually   to   successful    students. 


more  into  contact  with  the  outside  world, 
and  we  hear  rumors,  indeed,  that  some- 
thing of  the  sort  is  at  present  actually  un- 
der consideration.  But  no  unprejudiced 
person  who  takes  the  trouble  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  will  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  the  membei"S  do  their  ut- 


SIR    EDWIN    LANDSEER. From  a  portrait  by  Sir  F.  Grant. 


There  is  another  good  work  which  the 
Academy  has  always  been  diligent  in  per- 
forming. The  Council  books,  from  their 
earliest  commencement,  have  constant  en- 
tries of  pecuniary  assistance  given  to  indi- 
gent artists  or  their  relatives.  The  amount 
annually  allotted  to  this  purpose  is  now 
very  large,  and  is  in  manj'^  cases  increased 
by  the  private  benefactions  of  members. 

The  Royal  Academy  celebrated  its  cen- 
tenai'y  in  1868,  and  still  appears  to  have 
every  prospect  of  a  long  existence.  It 
might  be  possible  for  an  enthusiastic  re- 
former to  point  out  defects  in  some  of  the 
regulations,  and  to  suggest  improvements 
which  would  bring  the  governing  body 


most  to  fulfil  the  duties  intrusted  to  their 
charge;  and  as  long  as  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy is  animated  with  these  conscientious 
feelings,  and  contains  within  its  body  so 
many  of  the  ablest  artists  of  the  kingdom, 
it  may  hope  to  continue  for  many  years 
its  useful  and  honorable  career. 

It  only  remains  for  the  writer  to  ex- 
press his  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
permission  accorded  to  him  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  examine  the  minute-books  and  the 
archives,  and  he  must  add  his  liearty 
thanks  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
for  the  invariable  kindness  with  which 
they  have  responded  to  his  inquiries  for 
information. 
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DIFFICULT  as  it  may  be  to  be 
accurately  prophetic  in  regard  to 
posterity's  verdicts,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  best  work  of  Sir  John  Millais  will  live 
with  the  best  work  of  Constable  and 
Turner,  of  Cainsborough  and  of  Wilson, 
of  Hogarth  and  of  Etty — will  take  its  place, 
that  is,  in  the  front  rank  of  English 
l)ainting;  and  so  we  come  to  add  one  more 
great  artist  to  the  scanty  two  or  three  of 
the  eight  painters  one  or  other  of  whom, 
from  1768  to  the  month  in  which  this 
article  appears,  has  presided  over  the 
English  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  And 
who,  one  asks,  may  be  those  two  or  three  ? 
Leighton  —  "our  admirable  Leighton," 
in  the  cordial  and  veracious  "word  of 
his  successor — Leighton  is  probably  one 
of  them.  Sir  Joshua,  quite  certainly, 
is  another.  And  who  may  be  a  third  ? 
No  one,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  whom  a 
single  living  man  can  have  a  vivid  recol- 
lection. For  we  must,  in  any  case,  go 
back  so  very  far — we  must  go  back  at 
least  some  seventy  years— in  order  to  find 
him.  It  is  not  Sir  Francis  Grant,  is  it  ?^ 
courteous  and  charming  gentleman,  sound 
and  straightforward  painter,  as  Sir  Francis 
was.  It  is  not  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  Just 
as  conclusively  it  is  not,  and  it  cannot 
be,  Sir  jMartin  Archer  Shee,  the  worthy 
person  on  whom  the  chair  devolved 
during  the  year  that  first  saw  William  IX. 
upon  the  throne.  Who,  then,  remains 
behind  ?  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  President 
for  ten  preceding  years.  He  alone  is  in 
the  running,  but  I  cannot  entertain  any 
real  hope  that  he  will  come- up  early  to 
the  winning-post.  There  is  a  temporary 
reaction  in  his  favour  just  now.  The 
English  dealer  looks  with  respect  upon 
his   eflbrt,    and   the    French  connoisseur, 
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with  a  wish  to  be  extremely  up-to-date, 
insists  on  talking  much  about  him.  The 
only  President  I  have  not  named  thus 
far  is  the  blameless  Quaker  President — 
Benjamin  West — as  to  whom,  when  he 
was  still  a  youth,  the  "elders"  of  his 
particular  "meeting"  sat  solemnly  in 
conclave  to  debate  whether  he  should  or 
should  not  be  permitted  to  address  himself 
to  canvas  and  the  palette.  The  "  elders  " 
took  a  liberal  view  as  well  as  a  kindly  one, 
and  Benjamin  was  suffered  to  paint.  He 
painted  with  immense  success — for  Fame 
that  goes,  and  Money  that  goes  also — but 
for  immortality  he  did  not  paint.  See, 
then,  how  few  among  our  eight  Presidents 
of  the  Academy  have  been  producers  of 
the  art  that  lasts  ! 

It  is  alhiost  a  thankless  business,  the 
going  back  among  the  records  of  medi- 
ocrit}- — the  careful  appraisement  of  that 
which  in  its  day  was  serviceable,  but 
whose  use  has  long  been  fulfilled.  Still, 
as  one  surveys  the  list  of  Presidents,  one 
feels  that  if  hardly  two  or  three  of  them 
appeal  to  one  to-day  with  any  approach 
to  irresistible  force,  there  is  this  interest 
at  least  attaching  to  each  one  of  them — 
that  each  one  of  them,  almost,  represents 
with  something  of  accuracy  the  taste  of 
his  time.  And  if  that  anywhere  fails  to  be 
quite  true,  it  is  with  the  immortals  only 
that  it  fails.  The  taste  of  the  time  in  which 
the}^  first  appear  is  not  always  pleased  with 
the  immortals.  But  the  rest — the  rest  would 
never  have  been  Presidents  at  all  if  they  had 
not  represented  the  fashion  of  their  day. 
Imagine  Sir  INIartin  Shee  President  this 
morning ;  fancy  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  at 
this  moment  at  the  head  of  the  profession 
whose  one  adoration  is  for  force — whose 
one  cry  is  for   "  values  "  1     That  artist,  so 
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mildly  elegant,  so  unobtrusively  tame  !  Yet 
he  had  his  day,  and  he  was  honoured  in  it. 
With  this  last  consideration  there  is 
connected,  too,  the  question  whether  a 
great  President  of  the  Academy  is  bound 
to  be  a  great  painter.  Most  certainly  he 
is  not  bound  to  be  a  painter  in  a  great 
style.  He  is  not  bound  to  be  an  artist 
whose  claim  to  the  Ideal  consists,  in  chief, 
in  plentiful  lack  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
Real.  It  is  enough  if  he  paints  some- 
thing greatly,  whether  the  something  be 
Olympian  gods  or  a  dish  of  fruit  and  the 
reflections  in  a  glass  of  water.  But  is  he 
bound — it  may  even  be  urged  further — to 
paint  greatly  at  all  ?  And  even  if,  in  some 
measure,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  of  him  that 
he  shall  represent  in  some  degree  the 
taste  of  his  time,  may  there  not,  in  the 
question  of  fitness  for  a  Presidency,  be  the 
yet  more  important  demand,  "  Is  the  man 
a  great  gentleman,  an  artist,  not,  perhaps, 
of  extraordinary  achievement,  but  of  com- 
prehensive view  ;  the  master,  not,  perhaps, 
of  his  particular  craft,  but  yet  a  leader  of 
men,  just  and  conciliatory,  with  manner 
bland  yet  decisive  ?  "  And  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  secret  of  certain  past  elections 
to  the  Presidency — elections  which  have 
made  hard  judges,  narrow  experts,  wonder — 
is  to  be  found  in  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. And  more  and  more  as  time  proceeds 
will  the  issue  be  complicated — and  I  think 


Scarcely  until  the  advent  of  Sir  John 
Millais  himself  to  the  highest  of  artistic 
dignities,  has  the  office  of  President  been 


SIR  THOMAS   LAWRENCE. 
1820-1830. 

quite  fairly  complicated — by  such  a  con- 
sideration as  this  one  :  "  In  the  world  of 
Society,  will  the  man  do  ?  "  For  he  has  to 
do  there,  just  as  much  as  in  the  world  of 
the  studio. 


HK.NJAMIX    WEST. 

179-2-1820. 
J'roni  a  Portrait  by  Sir  Tlioiias  Lawrence. 

held  by  anyone  of  first-rate  originality. 
Nor  is  this  a  remarkable  circumstance,  for 
official  recognition  of  any  kind  is  proffered 
but  slowly  and  unwillingly  to  those  whose 
Avay  is  ever  their  own.  The  biggest  Presi- 
dent thus  far — a  man  whose  work  the 
approval  of  four  generations,  with  different 
aims,  has  consecrated — was  not  himself 
conspicuously  original.  Scarcely  was  he 
original  with  the  originality  of  Crome  or 
Oainsborough  —  never  at  all  with  the 
originality  of  Hogarth,  Watteau,  Chardin, 
Quentin  de  Latour.  Sir  Joshua's  greatness 
lies  less  in  his  originality  than  in  his  com- 
prehensiveness —  his  comprehensiveness 
first  as  an  artist,  who  could  paint  "  Cupid 
as  a  Link  -  boy,"  and  Kitty  Fisher, 
dark,  sparkling,  prettily  wanton,  and 
Esther  Jacobs,  homely  and  restful,  poetic, 
tlelicately  blonde,  and  then  again,  Lad\- 
Carlyle  in  stately  meditation ;  the  ready 
sprightliness  of  Mrs.  Abington,  in  a 
comedy  of  Congreve's ;  Mrs.  Siddons, 
with  a  mind  to  "  stab "  anything — yes, 
even  the  potatoes — Baretti,  subtle  yet 
direct ;  and  Admiral  Keppel ;  and  "  Hope 
Nursing  Love "  (the  portrait  of  the 
exquisite  Miss  ]Morris,  half  reclining,  with 
bared  breast)  ;  and  this  or  that  child,  with 
all  the  Avaywardncss  of  infancy  and  its 
inconsequence  ;  and  the  landscape  of  Rich- 
mond Hill.  And  next,  of  course,  we  take 
into  account  Sir  Joshua's  comprehensive- 
ness as  a  man  :  an  urbane  man  of  affairs  ", 
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a  man  of  society  ;  tlie  associate  of  lUirke  ; 
a  man  not  displeased  at  all  times  with  the 
modest  companicmship  of  Miss  Reynolds, 
his  sister,  Avho  kept  his  house  for  him  in 
Teicester  Square  ;  a  man  who,  as  indulgent 
as  Johnson  to  tlie  dcini-monde,  and  better, 
])erhaps,  acquainted  with  it,  gathered 
himself  together  for  close  reflection  and 
sagacious  comment  on  the  art  he  j)rac- 
tised,  and  so  addressed  to  the  assembled 
students  of  the  Royal  Academy  lectures 
which  teach  us  to  this  day  many  truths, 
and  some  untruths,  about  painters,  and 
which  are  a  lesson  in  grave  and  dignified 
and  stately  English  style. 

But  if  in  some  of  the  foregoing 
words  1  may  seem  to  have  disparaged 
or  denied  Sir  Joshua's  originality,  do 
not  let  it  be  thought  that  I  would  deny 
at  all  or  would  disparage  liis  greatness. 
His  greatness  —  outside  the  important 
matter  of  his  range,  which  has  been 
spoken  of  already — lay  in  the  enormous 
difference  which  his  practice  all  at  once 
established  between  the  work  that  was 
his  own  and  that  of  any  of  his  English 
predecessors,  Hogarth  alone  excepted. 
The    technique    of    the    art — and     more 


one  great  portrait-painter  practising  in 
England  a  hundred  years  before  him. 
Art  will  always  owe  somethins:  to  Sir  Peter 


THOMAS   JIOORE. 
By  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee. 

than  its  technique,  the  conceptions  it 
expressed  —  went  up  by  leaps  when 
Reynolds  put  his  brush  to  canvas.  Not 
that    I    would    seek    to    undervalue    the 


.SIR  MARTIN   ARCHER   SHEE. 

1830-1850. 

rrotn  a  Diawiiig  by  J.  Jackson,  A.R.A. 

T.ely's  unremitting  record  of  fleshly  and 
familiar  grace ;  but,  save  for  Hogarth, 
between  Lely's  time  and  Reynolds's,  who 
was  there  in  English  Portrait-Painting 
whose  work  must  live  }  And  as  for  Sir 
Joshua's  more  immediate  forerunners,  Avhat 
stiffiiess  and  what  mannerism,  what  poverty 
of  pictorial  conception,  was  generally 
theirs ! 

Reynolds  was  a  wonderful  colourist  in 
warm  tones :  a  richer,  not  a  more  delicate, 
colourist  than  Gainsborough  :  a  more 
harmonious  and  subtler  colourist  than 
Romney.  His,  in  a  sense,  and  in  a 
measure,  was  a  Venetian  palette  :  not 
Venetian,  indeed,  with  quite  the  flexibility 
of  \\'atteau,  yet  recalling  the  ^'enetian 
I)aintings  far  more  than  those  of  any 
other  school.  And,  turning  to  another 
quality,  his  composition  was  so  fine  that 
it  appears  inevitable  :  so  good  is  it  that 
unless  you  are  well  on  the  look-out,  you 
do  not  notice  it  at  all:  there  is  nothing 
obvious  about  it.  Something  of  this  he 
had  learned,  no  doubt,  from  the  now 
decried  and  the  then  popular  masters  of 
I5ologna  and  Parma.  And  then,  his  grasp 
of  character !  It  excels  that  of  any  Vene- 
tian, except,  it  may  be,  jMoroni :  it  excels 
yet  more  anything  in  the  works  of  those 
painters  of  mid-Italy  to  whose  virtues  Sir 
Joshua,  in  his  discourses,  pays  willing 
tribute.  They  were  devoted  to  the  abstract 
and  the  general.     Sir  Joshua  was  devoted 
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to  the  individual — not,  of  course,  with 
quite  the  penetrating  glance  of  a  Yelasquez 
or  a  Rembrandt ;  yet  still  devoted  ;  for 
certainly  he  was,  of  the  individual,  an 
adequate  exponent. 

For  eight-and-twenty  years — four  years 
longer  than  his  illustrious  predecessor — 
Benjamin  \\'est  sat  in  the  chair  of  the 
Academy.  If  he  had  not  the  lire  of  a 
great  artist,  he  had  the  taste  and  love  of 
Art  of  the  artistic  person,  and  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Quaker  ;  he  was  a  courtier  of 
the  best  and  worthiest  type.  His  tenure  of 
the  Presidency — a  post  nominally  not  given 
for  life,  but  one  as  to  which  there  is  made 
each  year  at  least  some  show  of  formal 
choice — his  tenure  of  the  Presidency  was 
once,  at  least,  seriously,  if  not  effectively, 
disputed.  Fortunate  is  it  for  the  memory 
of  ^\'est  that  the  official  distinction 
was  at  least  his  ;  for,  to  speak  plainlv, 
it  is  only  by  his  having  been  the 
recipient  of  it  that  we  have  cause  to 
recollect  even  am-  portion  of  his  work. 
And  to  say  that  is  not  to  be  so  se\ere  as  it 
at  first  seems.  His  art  was  essentially  of 
a  period :  its  particular  conventionality 
and  its  particular  artificiality  are  dis- 
tasteful to  us  to-day.     But  it  is  no  reproach 


NAPOI.FX)X    ox    BOARD   THE    "  BEhl.EKOPHON." 

Frovi  the  Picture  paiiitai  by  Sir  Charles  Einflnke  in  jS/j, 

iio-.e  the  property  of  the  Marqiiix  of  I.aiisituzi'iie. 

to  him  to  say  that  VCeat  was  useful  and 
acceptable  in  his  own  generation.  I'he 
conception  of  pictorial  art  then  gener- 
ally  entertained,    found   itself  sufficiently 


embodied  in  the  conscientious  productions, 
of  this  good  soul,  who  lo\ed  his  kind — and 
sincerely  loved  painting. 

David  \Mlkie — \vho  was  a  genre  painter 
often   close    to    Nature,  where  West   had 


SIR     CHARLES     LOCKE     EASTLAKE. 

18:jCi-1865. 
From  a  Dra^viiii^  ty  T.  BriJgefoni. 

been  an  historical  })ainter,  far  enough 
from  vivid  History — might  almost  have 
been  West's  successor,  as  afterwards  he 
might  have  been  Shee's.  But  it  is  upon 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  that,  in  1820, 
"  the  election  lights."  His  vogue  as  a 
portrait-painter  was  at  that  moment 
untouched  b}-  the  vogue  of  another.  Not 
for  him  any  such  rivalry  as  had  had  to  be 
encountered  by  the  great  Sir  Joshua,  Avho, 
fashionable  as  he  was  through  all  his  life, 
}et  found  himself  at  one  time  in  competi- 
tion with  Gainsborough,  and  at  another 
in  competition  with  George  Romne)". 
Lawrence,  from  his  earliest  manhood,  had 
enjoyed  the  suflTrages  of  the  town.  Not 
wholly  -H  ithout  character  as  a  recorder  of 
men,  he  put  down  plainly  on  his  canvas 
the  seductiveness  of  women.  One  element 
of  their  seductivenessatleast  he  heightened. 
Jkit  he  chronicled  scarcely  at  all  their 
intellectual  })ower  —  scarcely  arrested  for 
a  moment  on  his  canvas  their  spiritual 
grace.  His  fair  women,  though  observant 
of  the  proprieties,  are  carnal  rather  than 
divine  :  luscious  rather  than  witty.  Before 
long,  the  inconstant  admirer  tires  of  their 
charm.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  is  an 
exception.  The  Stage,  on  which  Genius- 
finds  so  happy  a  manifestation,  and  by 
which  Genius  is  itself  so  happily  inspired, 
ffave  a  certain  stimulus  even  to  Sir  Thomas. 
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Lawrence,  charged  as  he  was  with  his 
material  prose  and  his  cheap  and  showy 
ipoetry.      In  vivacity   and  fascination,    in 


SIR   FRANCIS   GRANT. 

1866-1878. 

the  beauty  of  Hfe,  his  portrait  of  Miss 
Farren  leaves  nothing  to  be  asked  for. 
For  a  moment  at  least  that  bewitching 
comedian  must  have  affected  him  almost 
as  Lady  Hamilton  affected  Romney. 
Delighting  so  entirely  his  eye  and  heart, 
she  gave — doubtless  she  gave — strength 
and  refinement  to  his  hand. 

Shee,  as  was  fitting,  had  long  been  an 
Academician,  when,  by  the  votes  of  his 
brethren,  he  was  in  1830  motioned  to  the 
•chair.  Only  the  curious  inquirer  into 
past  greatness  can  be  invited  to  address 
himself  to  any  study  of  his  work.  Now, 
at  least,  after  the  death  of  Lawrence,  who, 
however  great  were  his  deficiencies,  Avas  a 
■considerable  artist,  we  find  ourselves  among 
a  little  sequence,  so  to  say,  of  Presidents 
whom  it  is  dullness  to  study.  Yet,  as  for 
Shee  himself,  he  was  a  man  of  brilliancy, 
though  never  a  great  painter.  His  "Thomas 
Moore  "  has  vivacity,  and  is  what  is  called 
"  speaking."  It  is  observant,  certainly, 
and  adroit. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake  sat  in  the  chair  after 
Sir  Martin  Shee,  and  sat  there  not  with- 
-out  reason,  for  he  had  social  charm  and 
judgment  and  fine  taste ;  and  so,  in 
■several  ways,  the  country  is  his  debtor. 
But  Eastlaice's  art  displayed,  in  the  main, 
not  only  conventions,  which  are  inevitable, 
but  conventionality,  which  we  resent.  Who 
can  say  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  that  his 
outlook  on  the  world,  though  sincere  and 
conscientious,  was  wholly  his  own  ?     With 


these  lines  there  will  be  printed  an  illus- 
tration— it  is  a  picture  from  the  National 
Gallery — in  which  that  conventionality  is 
revealed.  See  the  actual  picture,  in  which 
the  faults  are  even  more  evident  than  in 
the  reproduction,  and  there  must  be 
noticed,  rather  painfully,  the  thin  and 
tepid,  though  clean,  colouring,  and,  again, 
the  artificial  arrangement  of  the  light  and 
shade — the  high  lights  concentrated  on 
the  faces,  and  so  much  of  the  figures  in  a 
shadow  impenetrable  and  ridiculous.  But 
in  a  portrait  of  Napoleon,  the  artist — a 
younger  man  when  he  accomplished  it — is 
displayed  better.  In  more  "important" 
compositions  he  Avas  wont  to  be  pre- 
occupied with  an  interest  that  is  almost 
literary — or,  he  was  sentimental  rather 
than  pictorial.  Yet  he  had  some  gift  of 
genuine  tenderness  —  a  painter's  or  a 
writer's  equivalent  for  the  actor's  don  des 
lannes. 

Of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake's  immediate 
successor,  Sir  Francis  Grant,  I  must  be 
pardoned  for  saying  only  that  he  was  at 
least  a  characteristic  Englishman,  manly 
and     shrewd,    distinguished    of    bearing, 


LORD     JOHN     RUSSELL. 
By  Sir  Francis  Grant. 
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QUEEN   CHARLOTTE  AT  THE  AGE   OF  THIRTY-SIX,   WITH   HER  THIRTEEN   CHILDREN. 
From  the  Picture  by  Benjainin  West  at  Hampton  Court. 
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observant,  m  a  prosaic  fashion,  of  the 
points  in  man  or  horse.  At  home  at 
Ascot,  at  home  at  JMelton  Mowbray,  in 
Paris  scarcely  in  his  element,  at  Florence 
quite  depaysL 

So  lately  have  there  been  issuetl 
eloquent  and  comprehensive  eulogies  of 
Lord  Leighton  that  I  am  loth  to  say  any- 
thing which  savours  of  the  twice-told  tale. 
But  one  thing  this  very  circumstance,  this 
recent  tleath  and  all  the  tributes  that  came 
after  it,  allows  me  fortunately  to  take  note 
of — the  praise  awarded  to  Lord  Leighton 
when,  "  in  streaming  London's  central 
roar,"  they  left  him  to  his  rest,  showed 
that  the  carping  criticism  of  which  he  had 
received  so  much  in  his  later  years  repre- 
sented not  at  all  the  real  feeling  of  the 
competent,  in  regard  to  his  achievement 
and  his  place.  That  he  was  artificial,  that 
he  was  manufactured,  that  he  was  scarcel\- 
an  artist,  that  he  was  an  artist  out  of  date — 
we  had  been  told  that  to  satiet\-.  It  was 
the  privilege  of  the  ill-educated  to  mock 
at  and  to  jeer  at  him.  The  rawest  youth 
from  Paris,  with  his  little  shibboleth, 
demolished  the  President  to  his  complete 
satisfaction.  But  \\hen  Lord  Leighton 
died,  all  the  graver,  fitly-equipped  critics 
thought  fit  to  remind  the  painter-youth, 
ingenuous  antl  narrow,  hot  and  prejudiced, 
that  Leighton  had  great  qualities,  scarcely 
now  grasped,  scarcely  noA\-  rightly  valued — 
a  master  of  {nire  draughtsmanship,  a  master 


finished  of  his  labours,  at  least,  he  was 
smooth  after  a  fashion  that  is  gone — he 
lacked  modern  handling.     But  look,  then, 


STR     Jt)HN       I\II<Iir      MIII.M^,      HVRT 

PJwfo  by  Rtiisfll  and  Sons,  Baher  Sfrecf. 

of  line,  a  master  of  design,  a  master  oi 
composition.  He  had  one  fatal  fault,  no 
doubt,  in  many  people's  eyes :  in  the  more 


V- 


LORIJ   I.KIGHTOX. 

187S-lS0ii. 

Phoio  by  Riisxcll  and  Sons,  Ihikcr  Street. 

at  his  sketches.  His  sketches  in  oil — so 
many  of  which  his  friend  Mr.  Wyke 
Bayliss,  the  President,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure,  in  two  successive 
seasons,  for  the  walls  of  the  Royal  British 
Artists — his  sketches  are  direct  in  method, 
and  august  in  colour.  Lord  Leighton  was 
himself  very  indulgent,  very  forgiving,  to 
the  smart  youth  who  paints.  But  for  me, 
when  I  hear  the  smart  youth  holding  forth, 
out  of  the  riches  of  his  wisdom,  on  the  great 
President  who  is  no  more,  I  think  of  the 
author  of  the  latest  vers  de  socieie  amiably 
patronising  the  author  of  "  Comus,"  of  the 
successful  temporarily  popular  dabbler  in 
stories  of  adventure  kindly  pronouncing 
on  Fielding  and  on  Smollett,  or  of  the 
narrator  of  the  chaste  career  of  some 
Italian  "  light  o'  loves "  thinking  that 
with  an  easy  word  he  puts  aside  the 
austere  Dante — tramples  down  for  his 
own  private  benefit  the  laurels  of  the 
Florentine.  Not  so  quickly,  however,  do 
these  great  things  pass. 

And  now  there  has  succeeded,  very 
rightly,  to  the  chair  of  the  departed 
icieaUst — to  the  chair  of  the  poet  who 
sought,  full  often,  his  inspiration  in  the 
methods  of  the  Past — an  immense  realist, 
an  artist  who  fails  sometimes,  as  he  so 
frequently  succeeds ;  one  who,  whether 
failing  or  succeeding,  is  sincere  and  him- 
self, always  :  a  man  with  a  rare  hold  upon 
the  modern  world  ;  perfectly  fearless  in  the 
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grapjiling  with  it — an  interpreter  of  mode. -n 
cliaracter,  of  its  intensity,  its  nervcus 
force.  Eor  Sir  John  iNIillais,  at  least  in 
the  more  characteristic  of  his  work,  no 
old-world  dreams,  no  drawing  his  inspir- 
ation from  a  Past  with  which — however 
inuch  it  may  at  times  impress  and  interest 
him — the  sincere  modern  cannot  be  in 
complete  sympathy.  ^lillais's  paintiniif 
mirrors  the  life  of  his  own  generation  : 
not,  of  course,  in  the  fashion  of  literary 
anecdote,  but  in  the  way  of  faithful  and 


courageous  portraiture.  "  All  my  poems," 
saitl  Goethe,  to  the  privileged  Ecker- 
mann — the  listener  to  the  finest  of  the 
secrets  of  the  greatest  literary  art — 
"all  my  poems  are  occasional  poems."" 
On  a  re^l  experience  they  were  founded — 
a  real  experience  of  some  incident,  some 
emotion,  some  interesting  personality, 
had  been  the  source  and  germ  of  them. 
Well !  On  no  foundation  less  sure  than 
that,  there  is  established  the  practice  and 
the  fame  of  Millais. 


HEAR      THOU      MY      TALE. 


Hear   thou   my   tale  :    I   went   a])art 
One  joyous   spring,    and   chose    my   heart 
A   plot   of  ground,    and   built   my   cot, 
And    all    my   timorous   cares    forgot. 

At   noon    I    slept   beneath    the   tree, 
At   eve   I   walk'd   beside   the    sea; 
Trees  and   life-giving  herbs   I   had, 
And   every   morning   made   me   glad. 

So    I    grew    old   and   wise   and    gray. 
And   friends   came   round    me   where    I    lav, 
And   in   my   garden's    scented    breath 
We   sat   at   eve   and    talked    of  death. 


And    love   and    pleasure    each   had    known, 
And   grief,    both    others'    and   their   own  ; 
We   never   wearied   night   and   morn, 
But  we   were   glad   we   had   been   born. 

'Tis   thus   the   tide   of  life   doth   rise, 
And    ebbs  away   and   leaves   us  wise. 
O   men,    my   brothers,    when  will   ye 
Like   us    live    happy,    wise,    and   free  ? 


John    Eglinton. 


I'Jioto  h;j  J.   T/iomso)i,   Grosveyior  Street,  11' 


DR.    XAXSEX,    THE    ARCTIC    EXPLORER. 


[tme  national  portrait  gallery 


BY  "--  ^  -^  -: 

COSMO  monkhouse: 


HANKS  to  the  patri- 
otic liberality  of  Mi'. 
William  Heniy  Alex- 
ander, the  British  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gal- 
lery has  at  last  been 
provided  with  a  hand- 
some  house  of  its 
own.  While  rendering  all  due  thanks 
to  him,  it  is  j^et  to  be  regretted  that  the 
site  granted  by  the  British  Government 
does  not  admit  of  any  expansion  of  the 
present  building,  which  is  only  large 
enough  to  afford  bare  accommodation 
to  the  existing  collection.  It  is  also  a 
matter  for  regret  that  it  occupies  the 
space  which  would  have  been  most  suit- 
able for  the  mvich-needed  additions  to 
the  National  Gallery.  The  two  hide- 
bound institutions  now  stand  back  to 
back,  connected  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Siamese  twins.  Nor  does  it 
make  matters  any  better  that  the  ar- 
chitecture of  one  is  classical  and  of  the 
other  Renaissance,  while  the  well-inten- 
tioned attempt  to  effect  a  plausible  tran- 
sition between  the  two  buildings  by  a 
portico,  which  agrees  with  neither,  only 
draws  attention  to  the  discord.  The 
present  National  Gallery,  which  occu- 
pies what  has  been  called  the  finest  site 
in  Europe,  is  perhaps  the  "best-abused" 
building  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Its  fa9ade  is  elegant  and  would  be  im- 
pressive but  for  the  inadequate  super- 
structures of  dome  and  turrets.  If  the 
space  now  occupied  by  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  had  been  handed  over 


to  a  competent  architect,  with  power 
to  deal,  as  a  whole,  with  the  existing 
building,  and  his  additions  to  it,  we 
might  have  had  a  really  fine  National 
Gallery,  and  a  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery might  have  been  built  in  the  bar- 
rack ground  near  or  elsewhere.  But 
the  opportunity  has  been  lost,  and 
when  the  barrack  ground  aforesaid  is 
at  last  diverted  from  military  to  artis- 
tic purposes,  it  can  only  be  used  for 
the  erection  of  supplementary  build- 
ings, which  will  increase  the  present 
architectural  confusion.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  fault  of  the  donor,  nor 
should  we  be  hard  upon  the  architect. 
Like  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  architect  of  the 
National  Gallery,  the  late  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  was  hampered  by  conditions. 
The  former  had  to  make  use  of  old  ma- 
terials, the  latter  to  build  on  a  difficult 
and  contracted  site.  If  Mr,  Christian's 
building  is  not  a  masterpiece,  he  has  at 
least  given  us  a  fair  and  elegant  eleva- 
tion on  the  north  side,  something  like 
a  fifteenth  century  palace  in  Florence, 
and  has  provided  a  seiies  of  well-light- 
ed and  pleasantly  proj)ortioned  rooms, 
where  some  hundreds  of  pictures  can 
be  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

It  is  some  forty  years  ago  that  the 
present  National  Portrait  Gallery  was 
instituted,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late 
Earl  Stanhope,  and  with  the  support  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort.  Previously  to 
1856  the  nearest  approaches  to  such  an 
institution  were  to  be  found  in  the 
monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  and 
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St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  very  miscel- 
laneous gathering  of  pictures  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented or  bequeathed  to  the  nation 
from  time  to  time  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  Out  of  the  latter 
some  seventy  have  been  carefully  se- 
lected, and  transferred  to  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  Of  these  seventy,  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  were  presented  b}' 
Dr.  Andrew  GiFord,  the  Baptist  Minis- 
ter, archaeologist,  and  numismatist,  who 
was  Assistant  Librarian  to  the  British 
Museum  from  1757  till  his  death  in 
1784.  They  comprise  two  portraits, 
both  by  Paul  Van  Somer,  of  the  great 
Lord  Bacon  and  of  Elizabeth  Vernon 
(the  countess  of  Henry  AVriothesley, 
third  Earl  of  Southamj)ton,  the  friend 
of  Shakespeare) ;  others  of  the  great 
Lord  Burghley  and  of  Thomas  Cecil, 
first  Earl  of  Exeter  (the  latter  by  Marc 
Gheeraerts)  ;  of  James,  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  Archbishop  Usslier  (both 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely) ;  of  Charles  II.  (by 
James  Greenhill),  besides  many  others 
that  are  interesting  or  valuable.  The 
contribution  from  the  British  Museum 
also  contained  portraits  of  Thomas 
Howard,  first  Lord  of  Arundel,  the 
great  collector  and  patron  of  art  ;  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  page  (one  of 
the  finest  works  of  Robert  Walker)  ;  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  (two,  one  of  unusual 
interest  on  account  of  the  costume  and 
the  date,  1567,  when  the  Queen  was 
four-and-thirty)  ;  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  by  Kneller  ;  of  the  youn- 
ger Sir  Hariy  Vane,  by  William  Dobson  ; 
and,  not  to  extend  this  list  unduly,  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven,  by  Gerbarus  Fliccius.  The  last 
is  a  noble  work  by  a  very  rare  artist, 
of  whose  career  nothing  is  known  ex- 
cept that  he  came  to  England,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  London,  possibly  on  ac- 
count of  his  Protestantism.  At  the 
time,  therefore,  of  the  institution  of 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  the  na- 
tion possessed  a  goodly  number  of  in- 
teresting portraits,  which  might  have 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  collec- 
tion, but  for  some  reason  or  other  they 
remained  at  the  British  Museum  till 
June,  1879.  To  the  late  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere  belongs  the  honor  of  starting 
the  present   collection  by   the    gift  of 


what  is  known  as  the  Chandos  portrait 
of  Shakespeare,  from  its  having  be- 
longed to  the  first  Duke  of  Chandos 
(the  patron  of  Gay  and  Handel,  and 
builder  of  the  "lordly  pleasure-house" 
of  Canons),  a  life-sized  picture  of  whose 
pomj)ous  person,  in  all  the  glory  of  huge 
wig,  crimson  mantle,  and  gold  buskins 
hangs  also  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery. 
The  "  Chandos  "  portrait  of  Shakespeare, 
though  not  painted,  as  was  once  sup- 
posed, by  either  John  Taylor  or  Rich- 
ard Burbage,  the  players,  belonged  to 
the  former,  or  a  namesake  of  his,  and 
was  probably  painted,  if  not  from  the 
life,  at  least  from  memory ;  and  no 
more  fitting  canvas  could  have  been 
chosen  to  inaugurate  the  National  Col- 
lection. It  was  presented  in  March, 
1856,  or  some  months  in  advance  of 
the  formal  establishment  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Since  then  the  Gallery  has  been 
growing  at  the  rate,  on  the  average,  of 
about  twenty-five  pictures  in  the  year, 
though  not  without  the  aid  of  some 
extraordinary  contributions,  as  those 
of  the  British  Museum,  already  men- 
tioned, thirty  pictures  presented  by  the 
Honorable  Society  of  Judges  and  Ser- 
geants-at-Law,  in  1877,  and  about  sev- 
enteen transferred  fi*om  the  National 
Gallery  in  1883  and  since. 

Chronologically,  also,  the  pictures 
begin  with  a  poet — none  other  than 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  that  "well  of  Eng- 
lish undefyled."  The  history  of  this 
small  panel  is  unknown,  but  it  is  pos- 
sibly contemporary,  and  represents  the 
author  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  in  a 
gray  ungirdled  gown  and  black  leg- 
gings, with  beads  in  one  hand  and  knife- 
case  in  the  other,  and  a  long  falling 
turban-like  head-dress.  It  is  one  of  the 
portraits  transferred  from  the  British 
Museum,  which  still  possesses  a  similar 
representation  of  the  poet  drawn  on 
vellum,  which  is  engraved  in  Sliaw's 
"  Dresses  and  Decorations."  With  the 
exception  of  this  picture  and  one  of 
Archbishop  Serope,  the  portraits  in  the 
Gallery  are,  till  the  time  of  Heniy  VII., 
confined  to  royal  personages,  and  chiefly 
consist  of  electrotypes  of  their  effigies 
in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Cathe- 
drals of  Canterbury  and  Gloucester. 
The  family  of  Edward  III.  are  repre- 
sented by  engravings  by  the  late  Direc- 


PRINCESS    MARY,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII,,  afterward  Queen  (Bloody)  Mary. 
From   the  fainting  by   yonuties   Corvus. 
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tor,  Sir  George  Scharf,  after  tracings 
from  drawings  once  on  the  wall  of  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel  (the  old  House  of 
Commons),  which  perished  in  the  fire 
that  consumed  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament in  1834 ;  but  the  first  easel 
picture  of  a  king,  which  is  valuable 
not  only  for  its  resemblance  but  for  its 
artistic  merits,  is  that  of  Richard  III,, 
by  some  unknown  Flemish  artist. 

It  is  full  of  character  and  was  evi- 
dently either  taken  from  the  life  or,  as 
two  others  similar  to  it  exist,  was  cop- 
ied from  one  so  taken.  He  is  richly 
dressed  and  ornamented,  and  is  shift- 
ing one  of  three  rings  which  he  wears 
on  his  right  hand.  His  face  is  closely 
shaven  and  sallow,  and  his  lips  com- 
pressed. 

A  very  interesting  contemporary  por- 
trait of  Henry  VII.,  and  another  of  his 
mother,  Margaret  Beaufort,  the  Countess 
of  Richmond,  mark  the  end  of  the  long 
Wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  revival  of 
art  and  letters  in  England.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  there  has  been  a 
steady  demand  for  portraits  in  Eng- 
land, and  as  steady  a  supply  of  portrait- 
painters,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
native  and  foreign.  But  anyone  who 
expects  that  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery contains  a  selection  of  the  best 
portraits  by  the  best  artists  will  be  dis- 
appointed. In  the  first  place  its  object 
is  historical  and  not  artistic,  and  in  the 
second,  there  are  no  portraits  to  be 
found  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  and 
interesting  men  and  women.  More- 
over, when  they  exist,  they  are  often 


unobtainable,  for,  however  patriotic  a 
man  may  be,  he  hesitates  to  part  with 
the  most  cherished  of  his  family  posses- 
sions, and  when  they  come  into  the 
market  they  often  fetch  prices  beyond 
the  modest  income  of  the  Gallery. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  have  no  Holbein,  we 
have  several  excellent  pictures  of  his 
"school,"  and  if  we  have  only  one  Van 
Dyck  (a  portrait  of  Sir  Julius  Csesar), 
we  have  a  number  of  good  copies  of 
his  works.  Moreover,  of  fine  examples 
of  the  best  of  the  later  portrait-painters 
the  Gallery  is  by  no  means  deficient; 
and  it  possesses  excellent  portraits  by 
artists  who  if  not  of  the  first  rank 
were  very  skilful  and  faithful  limners. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  Marc 
Gheeraerts,  Honthorst,  Mireveldt,  Van 
Somer,  Zucchero,  and  de  Heere,  while 
the  special  student  of  English  art  will 
rejoice  to  find  examples  of  compara- 
tively rare  painters  like  Aikman,  Mary 
Beale,  Riley,  Nathaniel  Dance,  Robert 
Walker,  Arthur  Devis,  John  Greenhill, 
Francis  Hayman,  Joseph  Highmore,  Jo- 
nathan Richardson,  Hoare,  of  Bath, 
and  Joseph  Michael  Wright,  while  of 
American  ai'tists  there  are  at  least  two, 
Washington  Allston,  whose  portrait  of 
Coleridge  is  so  well  known,  and  Gilbert 
Stuart,  by  whom  there  are  no  less  than 
six  admirable  portraits,  including  a 
small  version  of  his  masterpiece — the 
full  length  figure  of  George  Washing- 
ton. Some  of  the  portraits  by  rare  Eng- 
lish artists,  like  that  of  the  philosopher 
Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury,  by  Joseph 
Michael  Wright,   and  the  portraits  of 


QUEEN   MARY  and    HER    HUSBAND,   KING   PHILIP   II.  OF   SPAIN  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years. 
Reverse  and  obverse  of  a  gold  medal  by  J acopo  da    Tezzo  of  Milan,   dated  1555. 
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EDWARD   VI.,  at  the  age  of  six, 
From   a  fainting  of  the  School  of  Holbein. 
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SARAH    JENNINGS,   FIRST    DUCHESS  OF    MARLBOROUGH. 
From    the  paintitt^  by   Kneller. 


Dobson  and  Walker  by  themselves,  are 
of  quite  exceptional  merit  even  as  works 
of  art. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery  now 
contains  between  1,000  and  1,100  works 
(includint?  sculpture  and  medals),  but  it 
may  yet  be  considered  in  its  infancy. 
It  has  recently'  been  estimated  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee,  the  present  editor  of  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  that 
since  the  year  1000  about  80,000  per- 
sons have  achieved  in  the  United  King- 
dom such  a  measure  of  distinction  as 
to  claim  the  national  biographer's  atten- 
tion.    Though  it  may  be  going  too  far 


to  say  that  every  one  of  these  has  es- 
tablished a  claim  to  a  portrait  in  the 
National  Collection,  which  at  present 
draws  the  line  at  criminals  and  mere  ec- 
centrics ;  and  though  such  claims  could 
not  in  a  very  lai'ge  number  of  cases  be 
satisiied,  because  no  portraits  are  in  ex- 
istence, there  is  still  left  an  enormous 
margin  for  the  legitimate  extension  of 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  especi- 
ally as  more  than  one  portrait  of  the 
same  individual,  if  he  has  any  great 
claim  on  the  nation's  memory,  may  and 
should  be  welcomed  within  its  walls. 
The  three  erreat  historical  loan  collec- 
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NELL   GWYNN. 
Frotn   the  painting  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 


tions  of  portraits  which  were  exhibited 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in 
1866,  1867,  and  1868  contained  nearly 
3,000  pictures,  and  this  at  least  is  far  be- 
low the  proportions  which  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  may  be  expected  to  at- 
tain. Yet,  even  at  present,  though  the 
gaps  in  it  are  too  numerous  for  men- 
tion in  this  article,  the  assemblage  gives 
a  good  historical  summary  of  the  dis- 


tinguished personages  of  British  his- 
tory since  the  days  of  Henry  VII.  We 
see  Henry  VIII.  presented  in  two 
large  pictures  reproducing  what  may 
be  called  the  Holbein  type  of  "  Bluflf 
King  Hal,"  the  burly  potentate,  brave 
with  jewels  and  embroideries,  immense 
in  breadth  and  girth,  with  full,  fleshy 
face  and  swaggering  air.  And  there  is 
another  portrait  of  him,  of  a  much  rarer 
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OLIVER    CROMWELL. 
From   a   terra   cotta   bust  modelled  from   the   life   by   Eduard  Pierce,  jfr. 


type,  small  and  with  his  face  turned  to 
tlae  right,  quite  human  and  meditative. 
Grouped  around  him,  in  pictures  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  merit,  are  two  of  his 
queens  (Catherine  of  Ai-agon  and  Anne 
Boleyn),  his  daughter  Mary  and  his 
son  Edward,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  his  doctor,  Sir  William 
Butts,  and  his  friend,  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  Here,  also,  are  Bran- 
don's son-in-law,  the  second  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  his  grandchild,  the  unfor- 
tunate Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  martyrs, 
Latimer,  Ridley,  and  Cranmer,  with  Car- 
dinal Pole  and  King  Philip  II.,  form 
part  of  the  appropriate  setting  of  the 
meagre  and  unhappy  visage  of  Queen 


Mary;  and  near 
them  hang  several 
pictures  of  her  more 
popular  sister,  the 
great  Queen  Bess, 
attended  by  a  good- 
ly company  of  her 
courtiers  and  her 
counsellors,  her  fa- 
vorites and  foes,  her 
soldiers  and  her 
sailors,  her  poets 
and  philosophers. 
Here  is  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  with  her 
mother,  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  and  her 
husband,  Darnley. 
Here  are  Knox  and 
Fox,  Burghley  and 
Leicester,  Essex  and 
Raleigh,  Speed  and 
Camden,  Shake- 
speare and  Bacon. 
The  times  of  the 
Stuarts  are  more 
fully  represented 
than  those  of  the 
Tudors,  and  those 
of  the  present  dy- 
nasty than  all  of  the 
rest  put  together  ; 
or,  to  state  the  mat- 
ter more  nearly,  ac- 
cording to  the  offi- 
cial list  of  August 
31,  1894,  about  44 
works  belonged  to 
the  sixteenth,  165 
to  the  seventeenth, 
194  to  the  eighteenth,  and  349  to  the 
nineteenth  century'. 

Though  the  portraits  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn  are  not  very 
prepossessing,  they  are  well  executed 
and  in  good  preservation.  The  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  does  not  sug- 
gest a  Spanish  extraction.  She  wears 
a  square-cut  dress  with  an  English  pen- 
tagonal hood,  and  a  jewelled  cross  with 
three  pearls  pendant  hangs  at  her  neck. 
She  has  very  i-ed  lips  and  full  jaws. 
The  face  of  Anne  Boleyn  is  younger 
and  of  a  more  slender  type,  but  in  spite 
of  the  large  brown  eyes  and  chestnut 
hair,  it  is  scarcely  so  pleasant  as  that  of 
her  rival.     Her  French  hood  and  dress 
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are  embroidered  with  pearls,  and  she 
wears  a  pearl  necklace  with  the  letter 
B  hanging  from  it.  It  strikes  one  as  a 
mark  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  Gal- 
lery that  out  of  Henry's  six  wives  two 
only  are  represented  here.  Of  his  three 
children  who  ascended  the  throne,  one 
(Edward  VI.)  is  motherless  ;  but  there 
is  a  very  pretty  portrait  of  him  as  a 
boy  of  six,  of  the  school  of  Holbein, 
delicate  and  thoughtful,  with  a  rose  in 
his  hand  and  a  pearl  at  his  breast,  his 
cap  decorated  with  an  ostrich  plume, 
daintily  arranged.  The  very  interest- 
ing portrait  of  Henry's  eldest  daughter, 
the  Princess  Mary,  afterwards  Queen, 
was  painted  by  Joannes  Corvus,  a  rare 
Flemish  master,  Avhose  real  name  was 
Jan  Rave.  Her  coiffure  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  and 
she  also  wears  a 
square-cut  dress, 
a  pearl  necklace 
and  a  pendant. 
Her  full -sleeved 
gown  of  cloth  of 
gold  is  decorated 
with  seed  pearls. 
It  was  painted  in 
1544  when  she 
was  eight  and 
twenty,  and  prob- 
ably happier  than 
she  had  been 
since  her  moth- 
er's repudiation, 
for  this  year  her 
right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne 
had  been  de- 
clared by  an  Act 
of  Parliament. 
She  danced  at  a 
court  ball  short- 
ly afterwards, 
and  is  described 
by  the  secretary 
of  the  Duke  de 
Najera,  as  not 
only  pleasing  in 
person  but  very 
popular.  Neither 
her  happiness 
nor  her  charm  ap- 
pear in  this  por- 
trait. 


The  imperfection  of  the  Gallery  is 
well  illustrated  in  connection  with  the 
earlier  poets  and  dramatists.  There  is 
only  an  indifferent  representation  of 
Shakespeare,  and  only  a  copy  of  a  por- 
trait of  Ben  Jonson,  while  Chapman 
and  Spenser,  Webster  and  Marlowe,  are 
wholly  unrepresented.  There  is  a  por- 
trait of  Fletcher,  but  none  of  Beaumont, 
none  of  Sackville,  but  one  of  Drayton, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  the 
face  of  his  sister,  for  whose  entertain- 
ment he  wrote  the  "  Arcadia."  If  it 
were  only  for  William  Browne's  famous 
epitaph  on  this  charming  lady 

"  Underneath  this  marble  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 


JOHN   WESLEY. 
►V'/tf  ditsi   by  an  iinkiio7vn  sculptor. 
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Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Deatli !  ere  thou  has  found  another 
Fair  and  wise  and  good  as  slie 
Time  shall  throw  his  dart  at  thee," 

she  would  deserve   a  uiche  in  our  na- 
tional temple.     She  wears  a  white  lace 


justify  her  epitaph.  This  excellent 
picture  is  ascribed  to  Marc  Gheeraerts 
with  some  doubt,  but  the  painter  of  the 
equally  fine  portrait  of  Drayton  is 
frankly  stated  as  unknown.  The  labori- 
ous author  of  the  "  Polyolbion, "  and  of 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR   COLERIDGE. 
From   the  drawing  by  Robert  Hancock. 


cap  arranged  something  like  a  handker- 
chief, peaked  over  her  forehead  and 
curving  I'ound  her  head,  so  as  to  show 
her  dark  brown  hair  on  each  side.  A 
black-and-red  mantle  partly  covers  her 
white  embroidered  jacket,  but  shows 
the  tightly  fitting  sleeves  and  yellow 
gloves,  both  of  which  she  holds  in  her 
right  hand.  Her  handsome,  clever,  but 
very  sweet  and  cheerful  face  seems  to 


the  stirring  ballad  of  the  Battle  of 
Agincourt,  is  represented  almost  full 
face  and  looking  straight  out  of  the 
picture.  This  is  dated  1599  Mhen  the 
poet  was  thirty- six  years  old.  The  face 
is  handsome  and  refined,  with  blue 
eyes,  brown  mustache,  and  peaked 
beard.  The  head  wears  a  wreath  of 
bay  leaves  and  berries. 

Although  she  plays  but  a  small  part 
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in  the  pages  of  English  history,  no  lit- 
tle national  interest  attaches  to  Eliza- 
beth, Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  sister  of 
Charles  I.,  the  mother  of  Prince  Rupert, 
and  the  ancestor  of  Queen  Victoria,  in 
the  direct  line.     Of  her  there  are  two 


but  two  still  larger  pearls  depend  from 
each  of  them,  and  appear  from  under 
her  hair,  against  her  neck.  The  al- 
ready mentioned  Hobbes,  of  Malmes- 
bury,  by  J.  M.  Wright,  a  good  picture 
of  Inigo  Jones,   copied  by  Stone  from 


WILLIAM   WORDSWORTH. 
Front   the  drawui^  by  Robert  Hancock. 


good  portraits,  one  by  Mireveldt  and 
the  other  by  Honthorst.  The  latter  is 
the  more  attractive,  and  shows  a  singu- 
larly handsome  and  rather  melancholy 
face.  Her  unadorned  hair  is  parted  on 
one  side  and  descends  in  .ringlets  over 
her  shoulders.  She  wears  a  black 
dress  cut  square  and  low,  and  bordered 
with  deep  lace.  Her  short  necklace  is 
of  large  pearls.     Her  ears  are  hidden, 


Van  Dyck,  very  tine  portraits,  by  Will- 
iam Dobson,  of  himself  and  of  En- 
dymion  Porter,  the  friend  of  Charles 
I.,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
a  group  of  the  latter  and  his  family, 
by  Honthorst,  are  among  the  best  of 
the  pictures  of  this  time. 

Of  the  portraits  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
none  are  finer  than  that  by  Robeii; 
Walker,  and  a  bust,  modelled  from  the 
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life,  by  Edward  Pierce,  Junior.  It  is 
in  terra-cotta,  and  the  marble  bust 
made  from  it  is,  or  was  lately,  in  the 
possession  of  Lady  Taunton.  Cromwell 
was  indeed  fortunate  in  both  the 
painters  and  the  sculptors  at  his  ser- 


by  over  twenty  works.  These  include 
portraits  of  Charles  II.,  Prince  Rupert, 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  of  the  painter  him- 
self, besides  several  of  the  "  fair  and 
frail  "  beauties  of  the  time.     Of  the  fe- 


CHARLES  LAMB. 
From   the  drawing'  by  Robert  Hancock. 


vice.  One  of  his  portraits  here  is  evi- 
dently enlarged  from  one  of  Samuel 
Cooper's  beautiful  miniatures,  and 
though  the  gallery  possesses  no  work 
direct  from  this  master's  hands,  his 
noble  style  is  very  visible  in  a  portrait 
of  General  Monck,  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
in  steel  armor  and  square  collar.  There 
is  another  portrait  of  Monck,  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  a  painter  represented  here 


male  portraits,  none  is  finer  than  those 
of  Nell  Gwynn  and  Mrs.  Middleton. 
The  latter  represents  the  blonde  and 
languorous  charmer  as  a  shepherdess 
in  white  satin,  seated  among  rocks,  in- 
dolently resting  her  cheek  upon  her 
hand.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  silvery 
tones  and  high  finish. 

After  Lely  for  awhile  the  portraits 
are    comparatively   depressing.       Even 
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royalty  (on  canvas)  depends  greatly  on 
the  picturesqueness  of  costume  and  the 
skill  of  its  painters,  and  the  reigning 
monarchs  from  Charles  II.  to  George 
III.  sufter  accordingly.  Kneller  was  the 
best  of  the  painters  of  this  period,  but 
he  does  not  show  to  advantage  when 
painting  kings  and  queens.  He  is 
much  more  successful  in  his  picture  of 
Sarah  Jennings,  Duchess  of  Marlbor- 
ough, who  here  appears  as  a  young  and 
peevish  beaut}',  and  in  a  very  fresh  and 
lively  sketch  of  John  Gay.  There  is  an 
old  copy  of  Addison's  portrait  by  Knel- 
ler, but  Gay  comes  off  best  of  all  the 
brilliant  writers  of  the  so-called  Augus- 
tan age,  who,  as  a  nile,  fare  badly  in  the 
hands  of  such  painters  as  Jervas  and 
Richardson.  Yet  it  is  something  to 
have  credible  images  of  such  men  as 
Pope  and  Prior,  Steele  and  Swift,  and 
also  of  Newton,  Thomson,  and 
Handel.  With  Hogarth  comes 
a  spnng  of  fresh  life.  We  see 
him  painted  by  himself  in 
green  coat  and  purple  caj:), 
mixing  his  tints  while  seated 
in  a  huge  arm-chair  before  his 
easel.  The  picture  is  known 
by  his  own  engraving  from  it. 
Besides  this  portrait  there  is  a 
bust  of  Hogarth  by  Roubiliac, 
which  is  a  spirited  ti'anslation 
into  French  of  the  very  English 
original.  The  gallei'y  also  con- 
tains Hogarth's  inimitable  sketch  of 
the  wily  old  Simon  Fraser,  Lord  Lovat, 
and  his  fine  portrait  of  Bishop  Hoad- 
ley.  Near  to  Hogarth  are  to  be  seen  his 
old  enemies  Wilkes  and  Churchill — 
Wilkes  in  a  sketch  by  Richard  Earlom 
the  engraver,  and  the  author  of  the 
"Rosciad"  in  oil  by  Schaak,  looking 
very  puff}'  and  parsonic.  Far  pleasant- 
er  is  the  portrait  by  Arthur  Pond,  of 
the  charming  "  Peg  "  Woffington,  lying 
in  bed  after  her  stroke  of  paralysis,  with 
her  sweet  and  cheerful  face  seen  in  pro- 
file on  the  pillow. 

Here,  too,  is  her  friend  Garrick,  in 
paint,  by  Robert  Edge  Pine,  and  in 
sculpture  by  an  unknown  artist,  works 
which  make  us  wish  for  one  of  those 
many  livelier  portraits  of  the  incompar- 
able "Davy"  by  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  and 
others.  In  this  Gallery  historical  mem- 
ories of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 


Queen  Elizabeth. 

Frotn  a  fragment  of  a 
i;old piece  ^ the  time. 


century  naturally  cluster  round  the 
name  of  the  great  Sir  Joshua,  for  he 
was  not  only  the  painter  but  the  com- 
panion of  all  the  distinguished  men  of 
the  time.  By  his  own  hand  are  some 
fifteen  pictures,  including  those  of  him- 
self and  his  friends  Kejipel,  Burke,  Sir 
William  Chambers,  and  ]Malone.  Of 
these  the  finest  is  that  of  Burke,  and  the 
most  interesting  that  of  himself  when 
about  seventeen,  before  he  went  abroad, 
holding  his  left  hand  in  front  of  his 
forehead  so  as  to  cast  a  shadow  across 
his  face ;  a  work  which  is  Rembrandt- 
esque  in  character  and  shows  how 
soon  his  genius  proclaimed  itself. 

There  is  also  a  copy  by  one  of  his 
pupils  of  his  famous  portrait  of  Gold- 
smith, once  in  the  possession  of  the 
poet  himself.  But  we  must  go  next 
door  to  the  National  Gallery  to  see  his 
portraits  of  Doctor  Johnson 
and  the  faithful  Boswell.  By 
Allan  Ramsay,  Reynolds's  lival 
in  court  favor,  there  is  a  half- 
length  of  Lord  Chesterfield 
which  shows  his  powers  at  their 
best.  By  Gainsborough  there 
are  but  few  pictures,  and  the 
most  generally  interesting  of 
these  is  the  portrait  of  George 
Colman,  the  elder,  the  author 
of  the  "  Clandestine  Marriage  " 
and  manager  of  Covent  Garden 
and  the  Haymarket  Theatres. 
B}'  Romney  are  portraits  of  Richard 
Cumberland,  Flaxman,  and  Lady  Ham- 
ilton ;  but  his  finest  work  here  is  his 
own  portrait,  which  his  friend  Hayley 
carried  off  in  an  unfinished  state  for 
fear  the  artist  should  spoil  it.  Among 
a  few  good  examples  of  Raebum's  ad- 
mirable skill  is  a  portrait  of  Harry 
Mackenzie,  the  "  Scottish  Addison." 

On  the  whole  the  class  best  repre- 
sented in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
is  that  of  the  artists  themselves.  There 
are  portraits  by  their  own  hands  of 
some  thirty  painters,  including  Barry, 
Cosway,  Haydon,  Hogarth,  Angelica 
Kauffman,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Mor- 
land,  Opie,  Reynolds,  Zoffany,  Wilkie, 
and  Wright  of  Derby,  all  good,  and  in 
the  case  of  Barry  and  Wright  of  Derby 
probably  the  finest  they  ever  painted. 
There  are  many  others  by  different 
hands  the  most  notable  absence  being 
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that  of  Turner.  The  gallery  of  poets 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies is  fairly  comj)lete,  though  we 
miss  Collins  and  Shelley,  Many  of 
these  portraits,  like  Washington  All- 
ston's  Coleridge,  Phillips's  Byron,  and 
Sir  William  Allan's  Scott,  are  well 
known  by  engravings  ;  but  this  is  at  all 
events  not  the  case  with  regard  to  four 
little  drawings,  by  Robert  Hancock  the 
engraver,  of  Charles  Lamb,  Words- 
worth, Southey,  and  Coleridge  as  young 
men.  The  portrait  of  Lamb  is  the 
pleasantest  we  have  of  him,  and  that  of 
Coleridge  is  of  special  interest  from  its 
early  date  (1796),  and  the  dress,  which 
is  that  he  wore  when  he  preached  his 
first  sermon  in  Mr.  Jardine's  chapel  at 
Bath. 

The  rest  of  the  portraits  include  most 
of  the  principal  statesmen  from  Chat- 
ham to  Bright,  and  a  fair  number  of 
great  soldiers  and  sailors,  from  Marl- 
borough to  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  ; 
of  churchmen,  from  Bishop  Burnet  to 
Dean  Stanley  ;  some  philanthropists  and 
philosophers,  like  Howard  and  Clarkson, 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  William  Wil- 
berforce,  Priestley  and  Bentham  ;  a 
few  noted  evangelicals,  like  Wesley — 
of  whom  there  is  an  excellent  bust  by 
an  unknown  hand — and  Whitefield  ;  a 
few  engineers,  like  Watt  and  Smeaton, 
Brunei  and  Stephenson  ;  men  of  science, 
like  Jenner  and  Herschel  ;  and  prose 
writers,  from  Richardson  and  Horace 
Walpole  to  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 
To  these  must  be  added  a  few  actors, 
a  few  musicians,  and  a  good  many  more 
who  are  difficult  to  classify.  There  is 
no  space  here  to  speak  of  any  of  these, 
but  a  word  must  be  said  of  one  man  to 
whose  knowledge  and  energy  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery  is  greatly  in- 
debted. 

As  Secretary  from  its  commencement, 
and  as  Director,  Keeper,  and  Secre- 
tary also,  from  1882  till  his  death  in 
April  of  last  year,  the  late  Sir  George 
Scharf,  K.C.B.,  was  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  selection  of  the  portraits  in 
the  Gallery.  For  this  important  duty 
he  was  specially  qualified  by  his  at- 
tainments and  experience.  An  artist 
of  no  mean  acquirements,  a  facile  and 
accurate  draughtsman  and  etcher,  a 
close  student  of   art   and   archaeology, 


he  brought  to  the  performance  of  his 
duties  such  an  amount  of  pertinent 
knowledge,  well  sifted  and  arranged,  as 
probably  no  other  man  possessed,  while 
his  retentive  memory,  and  his  habit  of 
careful  observation  and  comparison, 
were  aided  by  a  methodical  system  of 
note-taking,  both  verbal  and  graphic, 
which  was  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
institution  of  which  he  was  the  practi- 
cal manager.  Nor  will  his  usefulness 
die  with  him,  for  he  has  left  to  the 
Gallery  his  series  of  note -books  and 
drawings,  among  which  will  be  found 
sketches  of  nearly  all  the  works  which 
from  time  to  time  were  brought  to  him 
as  candidates  for  admission  to  his  Wal- 
halla.  If  such  works  were  rejected 
he  retained  a  sketch  of  them,  sufficient 
to  identify  them  if  offered  again,  as 
they  sometimes  were,  not  always  under 
the  same  name.  I  remember  his  once 
showing  to  me  his  sketch  of  a  so-called 
portrait  of  Turner  by  himself,  which  he 
had  known  in  various  hands  under  dif- 
ferent names.  This  particular  portrait 
still  continues  its  career  as  a  genuine 
portrait  of  Turner,  and  but  for  Sir 
George  Scharf's  care  and  knowledge 
would  possibly  have  asserted  its  impu- 
dent claims  on  the  walls  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  itself.  Even  Sir 
George  Scharf  was  not  jiroof  against 
all  forms  of  deception.  He  once  ac- 
quired the  portrait  of  an  old  lady  in 
mourning  with  a  widow-like  arrange- 
ment of  lace  on  her  head  and  a  little 
book,  presumably  of  devotion,  in  her 
hand.  This  he  noted  in  the  catalogue 
as  a  portrait  of  Rachel,  Lady  Russell 
(1636-1723),  the  wife  of  the  patriot,  so 
well  known  for  her  devotion  to  her 
husband  at  his  trial  for  complicity  in 
the  Rye  House  Plot.  It  was  really  the 
portrait  of  a  very  different  personage, 
Barbara  Villiers,  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
grown  old  and  devout.  A  copy  of  her 
portrait,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  in  the  pride 
of  her  power  and  beauty,  now  hangs  be- 
side it  in  forcible  contrast. 

He  no  doubt  made  mistakes  now  and 
again,  but  to  amend  them  will  be  the 
lightest  of  the  duties  of  his  successor, 
Mr.  Lionel  Cust.  Since  his  appoint- 
ment he  has  indeed  had  sufficient  to 
occupy  his  time,  in  gathering  to- 
gether all    the  works  under   his   care, 
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WILLIAM    MAKEPEACE   THACKERAY,  at  tha  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 
After  a   bust   made  from   life   by  an   utttiwwn  sculptor. 


from  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  gallery  in 
Great  George  Street,  from  the  National 
Gallery,  and  perhaps  other  places  where 
they  were  temporarily  lodged  ;  in  hav- 
ing them  and  their  frames  put  into 
good  condition,  and  in  rearranging  them 
in  their  new  house.  Although  all  must 
regret  that  the  life  of  Sir  George 
Scharf  was  not  spared  to  superintend 
these  arrangements,  and  to  see  the  col- 


lection to  which  he  had  devoted  so 
gi-eat  a  part  of  his  life  fairly  installed 
in  a  building  of  its  own,  there  is  good 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  hands 
upon  which  his  duties  have  devolved. 
The  necessary  work  of  cleaning  and  re- 
furbishing has  been  done  in  a  skilful 
and  judicious  manner,  and  the  hanging 
of  the  pictures,  having  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  size  and  light,  leaves  lit- 
tle to  be  desired.     Mr.  Lionel  Henry 
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MISS   CHRISTINA   ROSSETTI    AND    HER    MOTHER. 
Fr07n   the  drawing  by  Daiite  Gabriel  Rossetti. 


Oust  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, has  done  good  service  as 
Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Prints 
and  Drawings  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  is  otherwise  well  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  difficult  duties  of  his  of- 
fice. 

Since  his  accession  to  office  there  has 
been  little  time  to  test  his  judgment  in 
the  purchase  of  pictures,  but  he  has  ac- 
quired at  least  one  of  remarkable  in- 
terest, a  portrait  group  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  the  painter,  Sir  William 
Chambers,  the  architect,  and  Joseph 
Wilton,  the  sculptor,  painted  by  John 
Francis  Rigaud  in  1782.  Since  then, 
also,  the  collection  has  been  increased 
by  many  valuable  presentations. 

Mr.  George  Frederick  Watts  is  not 
only  the  greatest  portrait-painter  of  the 
Victorian  age,  but  also  the  most  liberal 
donor  to  the  National  Collection  of  por- 
traits. Quite  recently  he  has  added 
about  fifteen  pictures  to  the  Gallery  in 
accordance  with  what  may  be  called  his 


life-long  purpose.  They  illustrate  the 
intellectual  genius  of  his  time  with  a 
s^'mpathy,  strength,  and  completeness 
that  have  scarcely  been  achieved  by  any 
other  painter.  For  many  years  the 
Gallery  has  been  in  possession  of  his 
portraits  of  Lord  Lyons  and  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  both  painted,  or 
at  least  begun,  at  Constantinople  dur- 
ing or  shortly  after  the  Crimean  War, 
and  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  To  these  (all 
presented  by  the  artist)  are  now  added 
the  statesmen.  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and 
Lord  Lawrence ;  Panizzi,  the  Librarian 
of  the  British  Museum  ;  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke,  the  physician ;  the  philosophers, 
Mill  and  Carlyle  ;  Manning,  the  cardi- 
nal ;  Sir  Charles  Halle,  the  musician ; 
and  no  less  than  six  poets — Tennyson 
and  Browning,  Rossetti  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  Sir  Henry  Taylor  and  Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  the  younger.  Among  others  of  the 
more  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Gallery 
are  a  noble  drawing  of  Miss  Christina 
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Rossetti  and  her  mother,  by  Dante 
Rossetti  and  another  of  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  by  the  same.  A  sketch  of  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson,  by  William  B. 
Richmond,  R.A.,  a  replica  of  the  Hon. 
John  Collier's  fine  portrait  of  Charles 
Darwin,  and  an  oil  painting  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  by  Miss  Emmeline  Deane.  It 
is  significant  of  the  difference  between 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  other 
collections  of  pictures  that  of  all  the 
later  additions  to  the  former  none  will 


perhaps  be  so  generally  appreciated  as 
the  joint  portrait  of  Mary  and  Charles 
Lamb,  though  it  has  little  claim  to  ad- 
miration as  a  work  of  art.  It  was 
painted  at  the  British  Museum  shortly 
before  the  death  of  Charles  by  F.  S. 
Cary,  during  visits  paid  by  the  Lambs 
to  the  artist's  father  (the  Rev.  H.  F. 
Cary,  the  translator  of  Dante).  The 
latter  was  appointed  to  the  museum  in 
1826,  and  Lamb  died  in  the  following 
year. 


WILLIAM    WILBERFORCE. 
From    the  painting  by  Sir    Thomas  Lawrence. 
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different  firms;  and  others  are  strewn 
along  the  hill-sides  throughout  the  region, 
especially  between  Rutland  and  Suther- 
land Falls,  and  north  as  far  as  Brandon. 
One  of  the  finest  quarries  in  i-espect  to 
quality,  connected  with  one  of  the  most 
extensive  mills,  is  that  at  Sutherland  Falls. 
The  common  laborers  are  nearly  all  for- 
■eigners  —  French    Canadians,   Irish,   and 


Swedes — but  they  are  temperate  and  or- 
derly; strikes  are  rare;  and  here,  as  in 
the  other  marble  districts,  the  proprietoi's 
have  shown  themselves  the  friends  of 
their  employes  by  building  neat  little 
cottages,  founding  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms,  and  endowing  churches.  For  the 
Green  Mountain  State  likes  to  boast  of  its 
men  as  well  as  of  its  mountains. 


LOUJS  XVII. 
CAPET,  £VEILLE-TOI! 


IIeavkn's  golden  gates  were  opened  wide  one  day, 
And  tlirough  tlieni  shot  one  glittering,  dazzling  ray 
From  the  veiled  Glory,  through  the  shining  bars, 
Whilst  the  glad  armies  of  the  ransomed  dead 
Welcomed  a  spirit  by  child-angels  led 
Beneath  the  dome  of  stars. 

From  griefs  untold  that  boy-soul  took  its  flight. 
Sjrrow  had  dimmed  his  eyes  and  quenched  their 
light; 
Round  his  pale  features  floats  his  golden  hair; 
Whilst  virgin  souls  with  songs  of  welcome  stand 
With  martyr  palms  to  fill  his  childish  hand, 
And  crown  him  with  that  crown  the  Innocents 
should  wear. 

Hark !     Hear  th'  angelic  hosts  their  song  begin : 
New  angel !     Heaven  is  open — enter  in. 

Come  to  thy  rest;  thine  earthly  griefs  are  o'er. 
God  orders  all  who  chant  in  praise  of  Him, 
Prophets,  archangels,  seraphim, 

To  hail  thee  as  a  King  and  Martyr  evermore! 

When  did  I  reign  ?  the  gentle  spirit  cries. 

I  am  a  captive,  not  a  crowned  king. 
Last  night  in  a  sad  tower  I  closed  my  eyes. 

When  did  I  reiirn?     0  Lord,  explain  this  thing. 
My  father's  death  still  fills  my  heart  with  fear. 

A  cup  of  gall  to  me,  his  son,  was  given. 
I  am  an  orphan.     Is  my  mother  here? 

I  always  see  her  in  my  dreams  of  heaven. 

The  angels  answered :  God  the  Wise  and  Good, 

Dear  boy,  hath  called  thee  from  an  evil  world, 
A  world  that  tramples  on  the  Blessed  Rood, 
Where  regicides  with  ruthless  hands  have  hurled 
Kings  from  their  thrones. 
And    from    their   very    graves    have    tossed    their 
mouldering  bones. 

What!  is  my  long,  sad,  weary  waiting  o'er? 

The  child  exclaimed.    Has  all  been  suffered,  then? 
Is  it  quite  true  that  from  this  dream  no  more 

I  shall  be  rudely  waked  by  cruel  men? 
Ah !  in  my  prison  every  day  I  prayed. 

How  long,  0  God,  before  some  help  will  come  ? 
Oh,  can  this  be  a  dream?     I  feel  afraid — 

Can  I  have  died,  and  be  at  last  at  home  ? 

You  know  not  half  my  griefs  that  long  sad  while ; 

Each  day  life  seemed  more  terrible  to  bear; 
I  wept,  but  had  no  mother's  pitying  smile. 

No  dear  caress  to  soften  my  despair. 


It  seemed  as  if  some  punishment  were  sent 

Through  me  some  unknown  sin  to  expiate. 
I  was  so  young — ere  knowing  what  sin  meant 
Could  I  have  earned  my  fate? 

Vaguely,  far  off,  my  memory  half  recalls 

Bright  happy  days  before  these  daj's  of  fear; 

Asleep  a  glorious  murmur  sometimes  falls 
Of  cheers  and  plaudits  on  my  childish  ear. 

Then  I  remember  all  this  passed  away; 
Mysteriously  its  brightness  ceased  to  be ; 

A  lonely,  friendless  boy  I  helpless  lay, 
And  all  men  hated  me. 

My  young  life  in  a  living  tomb  they  threw; 

My  eyes  no  more  beheld  the  sun's  bright  beams ; 
But  now  I  see  you  angels,  brothers,  wlio 

So  often  came  to  watch  me  in  my  dreams. 
Men    crushed    my    life    in    those    hard    hands    of 
theirs. 
But  they  had  wrongs.     0  Lord,  do  not  condemn  ! 
Be  not  as  deaf  as  they  were  to  my  prayers ! 
I  want  to  pray  for  them. 

The  angels  chanted:  Heaven's  holiest  place 

Welcomes  thee  in.     We'll  crown  thee  with  a  star ; 
Blue  wings  of  cherubim  thy  form  shall  grace. 

On  which  to  float  afar. 
Come  with    us.     Thou   shalt   comfort   babes    who 
weep 
In  unwatched  cradles  in  the  world  below. 
Or  bear  fresh  light  on  wings  of  glorious  sweep 

To  suns  that  burn  too  low. 
The  angels  paused.     The  child's  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 
On  heaven  an  awful  silence  seemed  to  fall. 
The  Father  spake,  and  echoing  through  the  spheres 
His  voice  was  heard  by  all. 

My  love,  dear  king,  preserved  thee  from  the  fate 
Of  earth-crowned  kings  whose  griefs  thou  hast 
not  known. 
Rejoice,  and  join  the  angels'  happy  hymns. 
Thou  hast  not  known  the  slavery  of  the  great; 
Thy  brow  was  never  bruised  beneath  a  crown, 
Though  chains  were  on  thy  limbs. 
What   though    life's    burden    crushed    thy   tender 

frame. 
Child  of  bright  hopes,  heir  of  a  royal  name  ! 

Better  to  be 
Child  of  that  blessed  One  who  suffered  scorn, 
Heir  of  that  King  who  wore  a  crown  of  thorn, 
Hated  and  mocked — like  thee. 


SIR    FREDERICK    LEIGHTON,  P.R.A. 
From  his  autograph  portrait  for  the  UfBzi  Gallery,  photographed  hy  F.  Hollye 


SOME  GLIMPSES  OF  ARTISTIC  LONDON. 


IT  is  a  popular  fiction  that  English  prog- 
ress is  exceptionally  slow,  more  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  forward  move- 
ments in  the  United  States.  This  view  is 
perhaps  even  more  pi-evalent  in  England 
than  in  America.  In  certain  things  ap- 
pertaining to  the  saving  of  lahor,  in  the 
encouragement  and  adoption  of  new  in- 
ventions for  lubricating  the  wheels  of 
trade,  in  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
hygiene  to  hotel  management,  and  in  the 
construction  of  theatres,  the  Americans, 
indeed,  advance  by  bounds,  while  the  Eng- 
lish move  with  tardy  step  and  slow.     But 


there  must  be  taken  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  mother  country  has  a  habit  of 
repose  which  more  or  less  disguises  the 
rapidity  with  which  some  of  her  changes 
and  improvements  march  onward.  Her 
greatest  social,  artistic,  and  material  re- 
forms have  been  accomplished  with  the 
least  noise  and  the  smallest  amount  of 
friction.  It  may  take  her  a  long  time  to 
make  up  her  mind  as  to  the  adoption  of 
some  new  idea,  but  when  she  has  decided 
she  is  neither  slow  nor  uncertain  in  her 
action.  In  this  way  she  possibly  makes 
fewer  experiments   than   her  neighbors^ 
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though  now  and  then  she  must  be  credited 
with  changes  which,  accepted  as  advances 
in  the  path  of  progress,  have  unfortunate- 
ly proved  to  be  steps  backward.  The 
reign  of  stucco  in  EngHsh,  more  particu- 
lai'ly  in  London,  arehitecture — a  tyranny 
of  ugliness  only  just  now  being  dethroned 
— marks  a  period  which  might  well  be 
designated  as  that  of  the  "mud-pie"  order 
of  architecture.  The  name  of  Nash  will 
go  down  to  postei'ity  as  the  interpreter  of 
a  spirit  of  vulgar  economy  and  sham, 
which  found  London  a  city  of  brick,  and 
left  it  a  city  of  stucco. 

It  is  in  the  discovery  of  erroi'S  that  Eng- 
land is  apt  to  be  tardy;  but  mistakes  or 
abuses  once  exposed,  we  have  now  and 
then  a  habit  of  vigor  which  surprises  our- 
selves almost  as  much  as  our  foreign  crit- 
ics. In  nothing  have  we  been  more 
energetic  of  late  years  than  in  the  hearty 
recognition  of  the  errors  of  our  ways  in 
regard  to  architecture  and  decoi-ation,  or 
rather  in  our  admission  that  since  stucco 
came  in  there  has  been  an  interregnum  of 
taste.  The  art  preachei's  and  teachers  hav- 
ing fairly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  we 
were  gi'oaning  under  a  despotism  of  ugli- 
}iess,  we  began  to  set  about  dethroning  the 
tyrant,  and  though  as  late  as  a  dozen  years 
ago  he  still  clung  to  possession  inside  and 
outside  our  houses,  he  is  to-day  tottering 
to  his  fall.  Tributes  to  the  new  power 
are  set  up  all  over  the  land,  and  it  is  prop- 
er that  London,  which  accepted  the  stucco 
king,  should  be  most  active  in  its  alle- 
giance to  the  restoration  of  brick  and  stone, 
and  most  earnest  in  promoting  the  new 
alliance  of  beauty  and  utility.  It  does 
not  come  within  the  compass  of  this  arti- 
cle to  tell  the  story  of  the  revival  of  ar- 
tistic taste,  but  rather  to  illustrate  its  very 
notable  existence.  One  might  date  its 
prominent  beginning  to  the  Exhibition 
year  of  1851,  since  which  time  South  Ken- 
sington has  passed  on  the  torch  of  know- 
ledge fi'om  town  to  town.  Art  schools 
have  sprung  up  all  over  the  land;  Lam- 
beth has  competed  with  Worcester,  and 
both  with  the  great  potteries  of  the  Con- 
tinent; Durham  and  Kidderminster  have 
vied  with  the  carpet  looms  of  Brussels, 
and  the  hand-weavers  of  Persia  and  Tur- 
key; Birmingham  and  Sheffield  have 
sought  to  perpetuate  classic  models  in  their 
metal  wares;  Manchester,  Bradford,  and 
Belfast  have  consulted  the  best  schools  of 
design  and  color  for  their  textile  fabrics ; 
the  illustrated  newspapers  have  given  the 
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cottage  and  the  nursery  artistic  substi- 
tutes for  poor  German  prints ;  famous 
draughtsmen  have  adorned  the  fairy  tales 
and  fables  of  youthful  literature  with  char- 
acteristic forms  of  beauty:  the  painter  has 
left  his  garret  among  the  London  chim- 
ney-pots ;  and  once  more  English  ai-chi- 
tects  and  builders  are  erecting  English 
houses  in  which  all  that  was  useful  and 
picturesque  in  the  "Old  Kensington"  and 
"Queen  Anne"  styles  is  restored  and 
adapted  to  our  greater  knowledge  and  bet- 
ter sanitary  skill,  and  more  or  less  ideal- 
ized thi'ough  the  impulse  of  the  reaction 
tliat  has  set  in  against  whitewashing 
church-wardens  and  the  other  Goths  and 
Vandals  of  the  interregnum  now  happily 
at  an  end. 

It  is  fitting  that  in  this  paper,  which 
can  snatch  glimpses  of  but  a  few  repre- 
sentative features  of  its  wide  subject,  he 
should  have  foremost  mention  who  is  not 
only  enthroned  by  his  peers  as  the  official 
head  of  English  art,  but  is  in  some  re- 
spects the  highest  example  of  modem  cul- 
ture, and  shows  in  his  life-work  that  uni- 
versality which  some  regard  as  better  and 
greater  than  iiationalism  of  aim  and  pur- 
pose. Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  liouse  and 
studio  are  notable  not  only  in  themselves, 
but  as  the  centre  of  an  art  colony  which 
has  been  somewhere  strikingly  described 
as  a  red  group  of  artists'  houses,  like  sol- 
diers or  clansmen  loyally  closing  round 
their  chief.  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
character  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's 
house  as  you  approach  it  by  a  side  street 
running  out  of  Melbury  Road.  It  pre- 
sents itself  to  your  understanding  at  once 
as  the  private  residence  and  studio  of  an 
artist.  I  suspect  the  master  would  not 
consider  it  infra  dig.  if  you  should  credit 
him  with  having  seen  the  advantages  of 
the  site  long  before  many  of  his  friends, 
and  found  his  reward  thereby  in  an  easy 
purchase  of  land.  He  built  his  house  ir- 
respective of  some  very  humble  surround- 
ings, and  it  is  curious  to-day  to  note  at 
his  very  gate  the  cottage  of  a  "builder 
and  stone-mason,"  who  still  hangs  out  his 
sign,  in  spite  of  the  shadow  that  falls 
upon  it  from  over  the  way,  where  archi- 
tect and  constructor,  as  well  as  designer 
and  draughtsman,  and  poet  and  orator, 
might  learn  many  valuable  lessons.  A 
red  brick  house,  with  windows  deep  set 
and  various,  with  loop-holes  here  and 
there,  indications  of  inner  stairways,  and 
suggestions    of   colonnades,   and   with    a 
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domed  octagon  and  bays  wrought  in  ter- 
ra cotta — there  is  an  indescribable  air  of 
individuality  about  the  house  that  marks 
it  as  the  dwelling  of  a  travelled  man  who 
has  brought  home  to  his  own  country 
many  artistic  memories. 

At  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  house  the 
taste  of  the  master  reveals  itself  as  you 
cross  the  threshold.  The  entrance  hall, 
or  lobby,  is  decorated  in  subdued  color,  a 
chocolate  tone  prevailing.  A  fine  draw- 
ing of  the  "Fontana  delle  Tartarughe" 
hangs  on  one  side,  and  some  monochromes 
on  the  other.  The  former  is  the  work  of 
Sir  Frederick's  old  Roman  master  Steinle. 
Near  the  door  are  several  reminiscences 
of  the  figure  studies  of  Jean  Goujon,  the 
sculptor,  whose  name  comes  down  to  us 
with  the  double  interest  of  his  work  and 
his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  Saint  Bartholomew  massacre.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  in  this  lobby,  which  gives 
upon  the  central  hall,  the  pictures  ai^e  ex- 
amples of  black  and  white,  the  pavement 
is  mosaic,  the  doox's  dead  black,  decorated 
with  incised  scroll-work.  The  effect  is 
in  useful  contrast  to  the  inner  hall,  where 
one  is  met  by  an  effect  of  color  in  a  set- 
ting of  tiles  that  eclipses  the  peacock  in 
azure  sheen.  Before,  however,  the  eye  is 
fully  gratified  with  this  variety  of  blue 
lustre,  one  has  to  pause  and  notice  that 
the  floor  is  a  dark  polished  piece  of  Italian 
mosaic-work,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
anenormous  antique  brass  pot,  from  which 
springs  a  tall  palm.  The  lowest  angle  of 
the  staircase  is  fronted  with  an  inlaid  Per- 
sian cabinet,  upon  which  is  perched  a  pea- 
cock singularly  rich  in  plumage.  There 
is  a  seat  hei'e  enriched  with  olive-amber 
cushions,  and  as  you  look  upward,  while 
ascending  the  staircase  to  the  studio,  you 
find  that  with  all  the  shimmer  of  color 
that  made  itself  manifest  at  first,  the  tout 
ensemble  impresses  you  as  exquisitely  har- 
monious and  pleasant.  The  hues  of  the 
peacock  strike  a  high  key,  but  it  is  delight- 
fully maintained  without  incongruity. 

There  are  artists  who  seem  to  think  that 
the  painter's  home  is  not  the  place  for  pic- 
tures. The  President  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy does  not  think  so.  One  of  the  stair- 
case walls  is  given  over  to  a  copy  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  cartoon  of  ' '  Adam. "  There 
are  many  smaller  works  —  several  Vene- 
tian, bright  with  color,  a  head  by  Tinto- 
retto, and  an  unfinished  painting  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Appi'oaching  the  stu- 
dio door  the  visitor  is  arrested  by  Watts's 


fine  portrait  of  the  master,  Leighton's  study 
of  the  characteristic  profile  of  Captain  Bur- 
ton, a  landscape  by  Signor  Costa,  a  figure 
subject  by  Legros,  a  woman  and  child  by 
Armstrong  (a  Manchester  man,  and  for 
some  time  a  pupil  of  Ary  Scheffer  in  Par- 
is), and  pencil  sketches  by  Wilkie  and  John 
Leech.  Even  these  few  details  between 
the  porch  and  the  entrance  to  the  studio 
give  a  broad  understanding  of  the  artist's 
many-sidedness. 

The  President  makes  it  a  point  to  be 
"at  home"  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  he 
has  friends  who  do  not  go  more  religious- 
ly to  morning  service  at  tlieir  churches 
than  to  his  informal  and  cordial  reception 
afterward.  Pausing  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase  to  have  poured  into  my  ear  some 
grateful  reminiscences  of  a  young  Acade- 
my Associate  touching  the  kindnesses  he 
had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  I  pause  here  also  to  men- 
tion this  generous  characteristic  of  the 
famous  painter  :  whatever  the  pressure 
upon  his  time,  he  always  finds  opportu- 
nities to  give  a  word  of  counsel  and  a 
friendly  hand  to  struggl  ng  workers  who 
show  signs  of  promise  or  surety  of  future 
power.  "And,"  says  my  friend — who  is 
himself  high  up  on  the  ladder  of  fame — 
"when  he  begins  to  drop  you,  when  he 
no  longer  looks  in,  or  when  he  is  too  busy 
to  give  you  the  old  attention,  then  you 
may  be  sure  you  are  getting  on,  or  that 
he  can  be  of  no  further  use  to  you,  and 
that  he  is  helping  some  one  else  who  has 
more  need  of  his  sympathy  and  advice." 

There  are  two  studios  in  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton's  house.  It  is  in  his  studio  prop- 
er, his  great  art  workshop,  that  the  master 
especially  reveals  himself.  The  first  im- 
pression of  the  place  is  exactly  what  one 
might  expect.  Your  mind  travels  back  in 
imagination  to  the  studio  of  one  of  the 
princely  artists  of  Italy,  to  be  brought  back, 
however,  to  these  modern  days  by  a  touch 
of  nineteenth-century  color  or  some  latter- 
day  device  of  comfort.  You  are  surround- 
ed by  sufficient  in  the  way  of  luxury  to 
suggest  the  home  of  a  Rubens,  a  Titian,  or 
a  Rembrandt,  but  I  suspect  there  is  an  air 
of  elegant  refinement  and  usefulness  in 
this  studio  of  to-day  which  was  absent  in 
perhaps  the  more  regal  aspect  of  the  grand 
studios  of  those  old  masters  who  entertain- 
ed kings.  An  artist  might  live  here  as 
well  as  work,  might  play  the  aesthetic  her- 
mit and  never  leave  the  room  except  for 
exercise,  so  pleasant,  so  adapted  is  it  to 
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leighton's  studio. 


intellectual  requirements  and  luxurious 
ease.  Books,  pictui*es,  easy  -  chairs,  soft 
lights,  and  tempting  shadows — the  room 
is  furnished  with  so  much  taste  and  care 
that  it  is  like  a  room  which  has  been  put 
togetlier  carelessly,  for  work  merely  when 
the  occupant  feels  like  it,  and  for  recrea- 
tion and  rest  when  he  has  worked  enough. 
One's  eye  naturally  falls  first  upon  that 


end  of  the  room  where  the  current  works 
of  the  moment  (if  it  be  "Picture  Sunday." 
those  waiting  to  go  to  the  Academy)  are 
arranged  for  the  pleasure  of  the  master  s 
friends.  So  far  as  an  observer,  even  a 
critical  one,  can  see,  they  may  be  finished, 
but  so  long  as  they  remain  here  Sir  Fred- 
erick will  touch  them  and  work  upon 
them. 
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In  a  bay-window,  where  the  light  in 
softened  splendor  falls  upon  these  recent 
works,  may  be  found  illustrations  of  the 
secret  of  the  master's  genius,  which  in  his 
case,  as  in  that  of  so  many  other  geniuses, 
is  the  capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains. 
Here  is  a  small  group  in  teri-a  cotta,  de- 
signed and  modelled  by  the  artist  for  his 
well-known  picture  the  "Daphnephoria." 
It  is  a  common  practice  for  this  artist  to 
model  in  clay  the  figures  he  puts  into  his 
works,  and  the  little  group  under  notice 
might  be  antique,  the  figures  are  so  perfect 
in  detail  and  so  entirely  classic  in  outline 
and  pose.  Close  by  stands  a  small  model 
of  his  "Python-slayer."  On  the  wall  be- 
tween the  window  and  the  easels  is  a 
book-case,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  works  of 
Goethe  in  their  original  language,  and  to 
the  poets  of  other  lands  besides  that  which 
gave  birth  to  Shakspeare.  Turn  your 
back  on  the  well-filled  case  if  you  can, 
and  notice  the  rich  rugs  that  lie  here  and 
there,  excellent  keys  for  color,  the  tables 
crowded  with  books  and  sketches,  the  port- 
folios with  studies  of  the  figure,  nude  and 
draped,  the  cozy  fire  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room — on  one  side  of  the  crackling 
wall's-end  a  fluffy -looking  deep-seated 
easy-chair,  on  the  other  a  couch  of  equal 
capacity  for  rest.  Further  on  you  notice 
a  screen  that  partially  shuts  out  a  recess, 
a  sort  of  fanciful  alcove,  where  the  art- 
ist's tools  are  kept.  The  half-domed  ceil- 
ing is  decorated  in  gold  which  is  rich  in 
many  hues  of  a  dead-bronze-like  harmony. 

Sir  Frederick  is  for  the  nonce  at  Avoi-k 
in  his  smaller  studio,  while  we  await  him 
in  the  greater  one.  Presently  there  en- 
ters an  officer  of  the  famous  corps  of  vol- 
unteer rifles  of  which  the  master  is  com- 
mander. There  had  been  a  parade  on  the 
previous  day.  Some  important  question 
of  military  administration  in  connection 
with  the  corps  has  arisen.  Sir  Frederick 
enters.  His  manner  at  once  confirms  all 
that  his  friends  say  in  regard  to  his  cor- 
diality. The  President  of  the  Academy  is 
a  courtier  by  nature,  but  he  carries  his 
dignity  with  an  easy  frankness,  and  he  is 
too  many-sided,  too  sincere  a  student,  too 
well-travelled,  for  any  charge  of  narrow- 
ness to  hold  against  him.  It  is  a  great 
thing  for  ai't  in  these  days  that  not  only 
English  but  universal  art  is  represented 
by  a  master  who  rivals  the  great  ones  of 
the  past  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects,  in 
his  treatment  of  them,  and  in  his  noble 
idealization   of  the   profession  which   he 


adorns.  If  modern  painters  in  England 
took  pupils  as  their  contemporaries  of  the 
Continent  do,  Leighton  would  found  a 
school,  a  classic  rival  of  Italy ;  and  Millais 
would  be  the  prophet  of  the  English  school, 
which  would  count  in  the  foremost  ranks 
such  painters  as  Pettie,  Nicol,  Orchard- 
son,  Fildes,  Haynes,  Williams,  Boughton, 
Yeames,  Long,  Marks,  Herkomer,  and 
others,  who  recognize  the  English  idea  of 
stories  on  canvas,  some  of  whom  are  es- 
pecially impressed  with  the  view  that  it  is 
for  them  to  lay  hold  on  the  incidents  of 
our  own  time,  the  pictures  that  lie  around 
them,  so  that  in  the  future  men  may  look 
back  upon  these  days  through  the  medium 
of  painted  as  well  as  written  history. 

Seeing  him  in  his  academical  robes  and 
badge  of  office,  in  evening  di'ess,  in  his 
military  uniform,  receiving  the  guests  of 
tlie  Academy,  delivering  a  post-pi"an,dial 
oration  or  an  address  to  students,  or  on  pa- 
rade in  Hyde  Park,  you  might  come  to 
regard  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  as  a  formal- 
ist and  disciplinarian.  He  is  very  much 
in  earnest  about  all  he  does.  A  courtier, 
you  might  think  him  the  embodiment  of 
form  and  ceremony ;  an  orator,  you  might 
fancy  he  spent  his  life  in  thinking  out 
striking  similes  and  rounding  sentences; 
a  soldier,  you  would  credit  him  with  "a 
soul  in  arms,"  if  not  "eager  for  the  fray" ; 
and  similarly  in  his  own  house  you  find 
him  the  friendliest  and  heartiest  of  hosts. 
He  comes  upon  his  guests  in  the  cheeriest 
way,  pleasant,  open-handed,  eager  to  make 
them  at  home.  A  little  above  the  medium 
height,  he  is  gray-headed,  and  his  short 
beard  and  mustache  are  frosted  with  a  sil- 
very hue  that  adds  dignity  to  the  mobile 
and  handsome  features.  His  first  duty  is 
military,  and  it  is  Avorth  while  to  notice 
how  thoroughly  he  flings  himself  into  the 
business  which  his  subordinate  has  come 
to  discuss.  For  the  moment  there  is  for 
him  only  one  question  in  life;  that  is  the 
particular  subject  which  is  before  him  in 
regard  to  a  certain  detail  of  management 
in  connection  with  the  volunteer  company 
of  which  he  is  the  head.  Sitting  upon  the 
couch  by  the  fire,  he  is  for  some  minutes 
as  intent  upon  his  brother  officer's  story 
as  if  honor,  fortune,  life,  depended  upon 
it;  and  when  the  point  is  settled  he  is  just 
as  earnest,  of  course  in  a  lesser  degree,  in 
his  pleasant  attentions  to  us,  listening  to 
remarks  upon  art  with  the  deference  of 
one  who  ignores  his  own  individuality, 
and  off'erinor  his  own  views  with  a  modest 
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deference,  but  none  the  less  satisfied  that 
he  knows  exactly  what  he  is  talking  about. 
His  manner  is  sympathetic,  open,  frank, 
uni^eserved,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he 
takes  a  lively  pleasure  in  his  house,  and 
that  his  mind  is  large  enough  to  take  in 
tlie  eclecticism  of  Greek  art,  the  devotion- 
alism  of  the  Mediaeval,  and  the  warmth 
of  Orientalism.  If  tlie  great  workers  of 
the  past  and  the  noble  results  of  their  art 
have  far  him  a  charm  beyond  everything 
in  the  present,  there  is  no  evidence  in  his 


labors  of  a  blind  worship  of  old  masters, 
but  there  is  every  evidence  of  a  desire  to 
understand  what  was  good  and  great  in 
their  methods,  and  to  profit  by  it. 

It  is  a  generous  grip  of  the  hand  that 
emphasizes  "  good-by"  as  we  pass  into  the 
smaller  studio,  and  descending  the  stairs 
once  more,  as  we  notice  its  handsome  col- 
umns we  see  that  the  seat  mentioned  at 
the  outset  is  part  of  a  recessed  divan,  and 
presently  find  ourselves  in  the  Arab  Hall, 
which  is  a  dream  of  Oriental  splendors 
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dreamed  in  Kensington.  The  plan  of  the 
place  is  copied  from  La  Ziza,  at  Palermo, 
and  you  need  not  go  to  Cairo,  or  any- 
where else  on  the  Nile  or  on  the  Bospo- 
rus, to  get  "infused"  with  the  best  influ- 
ence of  Eastern  art  in  decoration  so  long 
as  the  President  of  the  Academy  will  per- 
mit you  to  study  Orientalism  in  his  Arab 
Hall,  soothed  by  the  musical  plash  of  its 
fountain,  and  cheered  by  the  gayety  of  its 
colored  glass  and  splendid  tiles.  Sir  Fred- 
erick has  a  rai'e  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
His  dining-room  is  quiet  and  unpreten- 
tious— too  dark,  some  think — in  its  decora- 
tions. "  Froist"  is  inscribed  on  the  lintel. 
The  floor  and  walls  are  painted  a  dull  red. 
The  ornaments  are  chiefly  Persian  china 
and  Venetian  glass.  In  the  libi'ary  ad- 
joining there  are  a  grand  picture  of  a  doge 
of  Venice,  some  studies  by  Ingres,  draw- 
ings of  Canova's  "Venus,"  etchings  by 
Legros,  and  drawings  by  Prinsep,  Watts, 
and  Alfred  Stevens ;  and  the  excellent  plan 
of  having  a  fire-place  beneath,  a  window 
is  adopted  with  good  effect.  The  draw- 
ing-room, which,  like  the  apartments  just 
mentioned,  is  entered  from  the  ground- 
floor  (the  doors  giving  upon  the  inner 
hall  previously  mentioned),  is  a  cheerful- 
looking  apartment.  This  strikes  one  par- 
ticularly in  contrast  Avith  the  dining-room. 
It  has,  however,  a  certain  air  of  formality, 
perhaps;  or  is  it  the  knowledge  that  the 
owner  is  a  bachelor  which  suggests  a  some- 
thing lacking  ?  There  are  no  flowers,  no 
suggestions  of  embroidery  in  process,  nor 
any  other  indications  of  a  woman's  pre- 
sence. With  the  exception  of  what  an 
actor  would  call  a  "  property"  lyre  or  gui- 
tar, there  is  not  a  musical  instrument  in 
the  house.  All  the  melodies  and  harmo- 
nies of  the  place  are  in  the  colors  of  its  dec- 
orations and  in  its  art  treasures.  A  room 
which  boasts  of  pictures  by  Constable,  Da- 
vid Cox,  and  Corot  may  do  well  without 
flowers  or  pianos,  and  more  especially 
when  one  can  contemplate  from  its  bay- 
window  a  lovely  English  lawn  of  velvet- 
like grass  shut  in  ' '  from  the  rude  world" 
by  a  belt  of  old  English  trees,  through 
which  are  seen  the  red  coats  of  that  group 
of  artists'  houses,  the  soldiers  or  clansmen 
that  are  rallying  to  the  support  of  their 
chief — a  simile  for  which  I  find  Mrs.  Cad- 
dy, the  author  of  Lares  and  Penates,  must 
be  credited. 

Turning  out  of  the  nai'row  way  that 
leads  to  the  famous  house  of  the  Arab 


Hall,  we  are  in  Melbury  Road,  and  fa- 
cing us  is  one  of  the  most  typical  houses 
of  this  artists'  quarter.  There  is  nothing 
more  grateful  to  the  eye  in  these  modern 
days  than  the  red  brick  buildings  which 
are  dotting  the  town  in  all  directions, 
springing  up  in  all  parts  of  the  great  city. 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw  has  designed  and  erect- 
ed most  of  the  houses  of  that  red  company 
behind  Sir  Frederick's  palace,  of  which,  as 
we  enter  Melbury  Road,  the  abode  of  Mr. 
Luke  Fildes,  A.R.A.,  stands  to  the  front, 
as  if  in  command,  though  the  colony 
domiciles  such  distinguished  and  success- 
ful men  as  Mr.  Orchardson,  Mr.  Collin 
Hunter,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Burger,  and  oth- 
ers. Fildes  is,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
term,  a  i*epresentative  artist  of  the  day,  a 
typical  product  of  those  very  schools  of 
art  I  have  mentioned.  Educated  and 
created  as  a  painter  since  South  Kensing- 
ton raised  its  first  easel  and  sent  out  its 
first  missionary,  Fildes  was  a  boy  in  Lan- 
cashire when  a  section  of  the  London 
press  was  ridiculing  the  pretensions  of 
South  Kensington.  It  is  the  lot  of  all 
great  reformers  to  be  laughed  at  and  con- 
temned at  the  outset.  The  aspiring  Lan- 
cashii-e  lad  went  to  the  first  art  school  that 
was  opened  in  his  neigliborhood.  Hav- 
ing graduated  in  design,  he  had  soon  out- 
learned  the  teacher,  and  he  travelled  fur- 
ther afield  to  a  more  ambitious  school  in 
a  larger  town.  In  a  few  years  he  fought 
his  way  to  London,  and  passed  the  portals 
of  the  Academy  schools,  earning  his  living 
meanwhile  by  drawing  on  the  wood  for 
various  publications.  He  found  the  care- 
ful work  required  by  the  engravers  a  help 
to  his  severer  studies  at  the  Academy,  and 
both  advanced  together.  By  the  time  he 
liad  achieved  the  upper  life  school  he  had 
made  a  reputation  as  a  draughtsman  on 
wood.  In  the  early  days  of  Once  a  Week, 
which  commanded  the  best  artistic  talent 
in  London,  having  on  its  staff  Millais, 
Gilbert,  Birket  Foster,  and  Tenniel,  Luke 
Fildes  held  a  prominent  place;  and  when 
Bradbury  and  Evans  were  casting  about 
for  an  artist  to  illustrate  Victor  Hugo's 
L'Homnie  Qui  Rit,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
to  suggest  the  clever  young  Once  a  Week 
draughtsman,  and  the  further  satisfaction 
of  having  to  convey  to  him  the  expression 
of  Victor  Hugo's  compliments  on  his 
graceful  and  striking  interpretations  of 
the  great  fictionist's  characters  and  scenes. 
There  are  now  lying  before  me  proofs  of 
the  artist's  first  drawings  of  the  mutilated 
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hero,  evidences  of  liis  obstinate  earnest- 
ness. It  was  contended  on  my  side  that 
Gwinplane's  face  should  never  be  shown 
in  the  illustrations.  This  opinion,  I.  i-e- 
meniber,  was  enforced  with  many  and 
weighty  arguments ;  but  Fildes,  as  a  con- 
scientious interpreter  of  the  story,  and 
with  a  sense  of  the  realistic  strong  within 
him,  contested  the  necessity  of  endeavor- 
ing to  realize  the  terrible  face,  and  thus 
enforcing  it  as  the  grim  factor  Hugo  made 
of  it  in  his  strange  romance.  He  had  his 
way,  and  under  the  circumstances  the 
compliments  of  the  illustrious  French  au- 
thor were  of  special  weight.  Later  on  in 
his  career  he  was  selected  by  the  master 
of  English  fiction,  Dickens,  to  illustrate 


his  last  story,  Edivin  Drood,  the  author 
being  induced  to  invite  his  collaboration 
through  the  strong  impression  of  power 
which  he  found  in  a  Graphic  picture  by 
Fildes,  the  origin  of  the  greater  work 
which  afterward  took  the  town  by  storm, 
"The  Casual  Ward."  Fildes  "is  well 
known  in  America,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  exhibition  of  this  work  at  Philadel- 
phia, but  for  the  Edicin  Drood  drawings, 
"The  Empty  Chair  at  Gadshill,"  and  his 
"  Betty,"  which  is  a  popular  engraving  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  an  open,  honest,  earnest  face  that 
tiirns  toward  me  with  a  pleasant  smile  as 
I  enter  the  spacious  studio  of  the  success- 
ful   young  Associate.     Lancashire   born 
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and  bred,  Luke  Fildes  stands  firmly  on 
his  feet.  He  looks  at  you  through  bright 
gray  eyes,  set  well  apart  beneath  a  square 
brow.  He  wears  a  sliort- cropped  beard 
and  mustache,  the  latter  not  interfering 
with  the  outlines  of  a  generous  and  sensi- 
tive mouth.  It  is  no  mere  flattery  to  say 
that  he  is  a  handsome  man,  and  in  saying 
so  one  pauses  to  remember  that  many  of 
%e  leading  English  artists  are  peculiarly 
''well  favored"  by  jiature,  notably  Leigh- 
ton,  Millais,  Herkomer,  and  the  painter  at 
present  more  immediately  under  notice. 
Fildes  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our 
young  artists.  He  has  come  to  the  front 
with  as  firm,  steady,  and  sure  an  advance 
as  Herkomer,  and  he  is  destined  to  hold 
possibly  a  higher  place  as  a  characteristic 
English  painter,  a  representative  of  the 
school  that  loves  to  tell  domestic  and  his- 
torical stories  on  canvas. 

' '  I  have  just  read  an  attack  on  schools 
of  art,"  I  say,  as  he  motions  me  to  a  seat 
and  continues  his  work,  "in  which  the 
writer  contends  that  they  do  harm  in  in- 
troducing people  into  the  practice  and  i)ro- 
fession  of  art  who  have  no  faculty  for  it, 
and  are  therefore  wasting  time." 

"Yes,  I  think  I  have  seen  the  article. 
The  answer  is  vex*y  simple.  Many  persons 
are  no  doubt  induced  to  begin  art  studies 
on  account  of  the  great  facilities  now 
olfered,  some  of  them  no  doubt  without 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  success. 
But  they  w^ill  soon  discover  their  mistake, 
or  if  not,  the  fact  that  they  do  not  get  on 
will  prompt  them  to  take  up  some  other 
branch  of  industry.  But  their  efforts  will 
have  done  them  no  harm,  and  everybody 
can  not  come  to  the  front.  The  usefulness 
of  schools  of  art  in  our  generation  can  not 
be  overestimated.  Their  local  influences 
in  provincial  districts  have  a  humanizing 
tendency  which  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. People  who  do  not  care  about  poli- 
tics, and  who  have  no  taste  for  theological 
and  other  controversial  subjects,  find  the 
art  school  interesting ;  and  those  who  are 
opposed  to  each  other  on  public  questions 
meet  here  on  neutral  ground ;  and  insen- 
sibly the  local  magnates  who  are  active  in 
administering  the  affairs  of  the  district  be- 
come instruments  in  the  promotion  of  an 
improved  taste  in  art,  whicli  is  already 
seen  in  the  decoration  of  tlieir  houses  and 
in  the  pictures  they  hang  on  their  walls." 

While  we  talk  the  artist  is  engaged  upon 
a  composition  in  black  and  white  for  the 
illustration  of  a   novel.     His  model  for 


one  of  the  author's  characters  is  standing, 
prayer-book  in  hand,  supposed  to  be  on 
her  way  from  church.  I  notice  with  what 
consideration  the  artist  treats  her,  how  oft- 
en he  allows  her  to  rest,  and  with  what 
painstaking  care  and  minuteness  he  in- 
troduces her  into  the  rural  group  which 
he  is  depicting. 

"Talk  of  questioning  the  value  of 
schools  of  art,"  he  says,  as  his  model  goes 
into  the  adjoining  room  for  luncheon — 
"look  at  this!" 

,  He  takes  from  his  book-case  a  copy  of 
Caldicott's  nursery  book  The  Mad  Dog, 
and  asks  if  that  would  ever  have  been  pro- 
duced but  for  schools  of  art ;  and  then  we 
drift  into  a  discussion  of  his  more  impor- 
tant pictures,  and  I  find  him  enthusiastic 
in  regard  to  the  mission  of  the  painter. 
His  Muse  has  nothing  morbid  in  her  song; 
her  pi'omptings  ai*e  akin  to  the  inspiration 
which  tinged  the  brushes  of  Reynolds  and 
Wilkie,  and  fired  the  souls  of  Defoe  and 
Dickens. 

"My  idea  in  iminting  "The  Reformed 
Penitent,'  "  he  says,  "  was  to  contrast  the 
way  in  which  the  Prodigal  is  received 
and  the  home-returning  of  the  penitent 
woman  who  has  been  led  astray.  There 
is  no  forgiveness  for  the  erring  sister;  she 
goes  back  to  her  native  village  to  find  no- 
thing but  desolation,  a  ruined  home,  a 
cold,  unsympathetic  stare  of  wonder  and 
indignation  even  from  her  once  dear 
friends.  Surely  there  is  something  wrong 
in  this;  anyhow,  it  is  very  pathetic,  and  I 
have  ti'ied  to  put  it  on  record." 

How  touchingly  he  has  done  so  all  will 
remember  who  saw  the  work  :  the  deso- 
late cottage,  the  wretched  girl  jirone  upon 
her  face  in  its  shadow;  the  village  awak- 
ened to  her  presence;  the  gossips  telling 
each  other  of  her  return;  the  only  indi- 
vidual in  the  entire  crowd  who  is  not 
thinking  or  talking  of  her  being  a  little 
child,  whose  first  ambition  in  life  is  to  get 
upon  the  back  of  the  great  cart-horse  which 
his  father  is  driving  home.  The  story  is 
as  admirably  told  as  those  of  ' '  The  Casual" 
and  "The  Widowei'."  There  is  no  artist 
who  takes  a  broader  or  more  sensible  view 
of  his  profession,  none  with  a  more  honest 
admiration  for  English  art,  or  a  greater 
faith  in  its  splendid  destiny,  than  Luke 
Fildes. 

Turning  back  toward  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don from  this  new  art  colony  of  Melbury 
Road,  we  reach,  on  the  other  edge  of  Old 
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Kensington,  the  home  of  Jolm  Everett 
Millais,  who,  national  in  his  inspiration 
and  national  iti  liis  worlcs,  lives  in  the 
liigh  esteem  of  his  fellows,  and  is  to-day 
the  very  head  and  front  of  the  EngUsh 
school  of  painting. 

It  is  a  remarkable  career  of  success,  that 
of  the  painter  of  "The  Boyhood  of  Ra- 
leigh" and  "Chill  October."  An  infant 
phenomenon  in  art,  he  passed  unscatlied 
through  the  perils  of  a  strange  precocity. 
A  seeker  after  truth,  he  entered  the  shad- 
ow and  the  valley  of  pre-Raphaelitism, 
and  came  forth  not  only  unharmed,  but 
stronger  for  his  wanderings.  Born  in  the 
leafy  month  of  June,  fifty-four  years  ago, 
his  pencil  drawings  at  the  age  of  eight 
were  sufficiently  striking  to  greatly  aston- 
ish the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  that  day.  At  nine  he  won  a  silver 
medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  at  six- 
teen he  was  the  author  of  a  historical 
painting,  "The  Capture  of  the  Inca  by 
Pizarro,"  which  was  hung  with  distinction 


on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy.  At 
twenty  he  joined  the  "Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood,"  which  until  his  accession 
consisted  prominently  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  the  poet,  Holmau  Hunt  the  paint- 
er, Woolner  the  sculptor,  Coventry  Pat- 
more  the  poet  and  essayist.  A  protest 
against  conventionalism  in  art,  this  school 
split  upon  the  very  rock  which  it  started 
to  avoid.  Nothing  more  conventional 
ever  saw  the  light  in  the  historj^  of  ai*t 
than  the  works  of  the  pre  -  Raphaelites. 
Their  motto  was  "Truth,"  and  the  de- 
tails of  their  pictures  came  out  as  if  the 
spectator  had  viewed  them  through  a  mi- 
croscope. Their  motto  was  "  Truth,"  and 
yet  they  saw  no  beauty  in  man  nor  wo- 
man. Under  their  inspiration  Millais 
painted  a  sentimental  picture  entitled 
"The  Woodman's  Daughter,"  and  the 
village  maiden  was  positively  ugly.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  these  anom- 
alies of  a  school  which  had  a  foundation 
of  good,  and  which  undoubtedly  proved  a 
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useful  training  for  the  conscientious  brush 
of  young  Millais;  but  it  is  fortunate  for 
English  art  that  eventually  Millais  flung 
from  him  the  shackles  of  a  narrow  Medi- 
aivalism  of  style  and  color,  and  turned  his 
back  upon  "Christ  in  the  House  of  His 
Parents, "  with  its  realistic  shavings  and 
its  ascetic  figures,  to  paint  "The  Order 
of  Release,"  "The  Noi-thwest  Passage," 
"Chill  October," and  "The  Cuckoo"— ex- 
amples of  a  healthy  inspiration  as  robust 
in  their  grand  breadth  of  treatment  as 
they  are  perfect  in  technique  and  true  to 
nature.  "  The  Cuckoo"  is  a  poet's  dream 
of  English  childhood;  "Chill  October,"  a 
dirge  for  dead  summer-time,  sung  in  gusty 
moanings  by  swaying  reeds  that  shiver  in 
the  autumn  winds. 

In  his  house,  as  in  his  pictures,  Mr.  Mil- 
lais has  discarded  every  affectation  of  art 
and  knowledge.  Neither  the  shadow  of 
the  pre  -  Raphaelite  nor  the  intensity  of 
the  so-called  aesthete  disturbs  the  general 
air  of  unpretentious  prosperity  that  char- 
acterizes his  handsome  house  at  Palace 
Gate.  It  might  be  the  residence  of  an 
opulent  merchant  of  good  taste,  so  far  as 
any  special  idiosyncrasies  of  style  or  ap- 
pearance go,  with  the  exception  of  that 
tall  northernmost  window  that  looks  out 
upon  the  Kensington  High-road,  and  that 
great  "roomy" studio  which  it  lights  with- 
in. A  magnificent  apartment  is  this  same 
studio,  worthy  of  the  rhan  and  his  art — a 
lofty,  spacious,  impressive  room,  its  dull 
red  walls  literally  covered  with  tapestry. 
The  mantel-piece  is  a  block  of  carved  mar- 
ble. Above  it  hangs  a  portrait  by  Murillo. 
A  polished  floor  amply  covered  with  soft 
carpets  and  rugs;  a  few  cabinets;  a  i)lat- 
form  for  models ;  a  majolica  pedestal  for 
vases  or  flowers ;  a  blazing  fire  on  the 
hearth,  the  light  of  which  dwells  lovingly 
upon  a  rich  rug — and  this  is  the  famous 
painter's  workshop.  How  the  painter's 
appearance  and  manner  were  character- 
istic of  his  work  would  have  struck  the 
most  careless  observer.  A  frank,  robust, 
fresh -looking  English  gentleman,  above 
the  medmm  height,  sturdy  of  build,  broad 
of  shoulder,  a  complexion  suggestive  of 
breezy  downs  and  hills,  a  rich  mellow 
voice,  and  a  manner  that  of  a  county 
lord,  master  of  fox-hounds,  and  owner  of 
a  thousand  acres  in  the  Midlands. 

As  one  example  of  the  modern  artists' 
homes  of  London,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
them  is  West  House,  Campden  Hill,  built 


by  Norman  Shaw  for  George  H.  Boughton, 
A.R.A.,  in  the  internal  decoration  of  which 
the  artist  and  his  wife  have  expended  much 
cultured  taste,  a  wide  study  of  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  England  in  the  days  of 
William  III.,  Queen  Anne,  and  the  early 
Georges,  and  a  current  knowledge  of  the 
fine  old  furniture  and  decorations  that  still 
adorn  many  a  delightful  nook  and  corner 
of  the  Netherlands.  Entering  Campden 
Hill  from  the  Notting  Hill  Gate  side,  you 
suddenly  come  upon  a  red  brick  oasis 
in  the  architectural  desert— a  house  with 
crow-step  gables  and  seventeenth-century 
windows  that  might  in  some  sense  find  a 
parallel  in  a  poem  by  Herrick  dropped 
into  the  midst  of  a  Times  money  article ; 
for  its  due  proportions  are  dwarfed  and 
hidden  by  the  hard  stony  wall  of  the  local 
water-woi'ks,  the  tall  chimney  of  which 
stands  out  in  grim  lines  against  the  sky. 

Pushing  back  a  quaint  pair  of  hammer- 
ed iron  gates,  you  pull  at  a  handle  that 
might  have  hung  by  a  convent  wicket, 
you  I'aise  a  knocker  that  has  surely  come 
from  the  door  of  a  painter's  house  in  the 
days  and  country  of  Rubens,  and  you  are 
in  a  lobby  that  gives  upon  the  hall  of  the 
house.  The  staircase  opens  upon  it,  as  do 
the  three  reception  or  living  rooms.  The 
hall  is  a  small  room  itself,  and  is  often 
used  for  afternoon  tea  in  summer  days. 
The  floor  is  a  piece  of  Florentine  mosaic, 
chiefly  black  and  white.  "  It  was  laid  by 
five  Italian  noblemen,"  says  Boughton, 
who  joins  me  while  I  am  taking  note  of 
it,  assuming  the  air  of  the  professional 
guide  so  dear  to  the  humorous  fancy  of 
Mark  Twain — "at  least  they  behaved  as 
such,  and  they  sang  operas  night  and 
morning."  I  ventui'ed  a  remark  as  to 
the  expense.  "As  you  are  really  going 
to  write  about  it,"  says  my  host,  "it  is 
worth  while  to  mention  that  those  things 
that  are  beautiful  are  not  necessarily  dear, 
and  that  as  a  fact  they  are  often  very  cheap. 
An  oil-cloth  for  this  floor  would  have  cost 
me  twenty  pounds;  the  mosaic  only  cost 
eighty,  and  it  will  last  foi-ever."  It  has 
also  the  advantage  of  being  firm  and  plea- 
sant to  the  foot,  and  is  never  the  worse  for 
any  amount  of  cleansing.  The  design  is 
simple  and  effective.  "You  know  how 
they  make  it?"  asks  the  master  of  the 
house,  as  he  leaves  me  once  more  to  wan- 
der about  at  my  own  pleasure.  ' '  The  bits 
of  marble  are  fastened  upon  sheets  of  pa- 
per according  to  a  plan  and  design  previ- 
ously settled  upon,  and  are  then  sent  over 
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here  in  packing-cases,  each  part  marked 
ready  for  laying  down.  This  preliminary 
work  is  done  by  prisoners  in  Italy;  the 
finishing  process,  as  I  said  before,  by  no- 
blemen, who  sing  entire  operas  during  the 
process." 

The  hall  is  panelled  in  wood  painted 
two  tints  of  Indian  red,  the  wall  above 
being  a  pale  dull  salmon-color.  There  is 
a  velvet  couch  in  the  hall,  an  ornamental 
heater  or  stove,  a  cabinet  of  old  china,  a 
palm  in  a  delf  pot,  and  a  few  etchings  and 
monochromes  upon  the  walls.  The  gen- 
eral effect  is  cool  and  pleasant.  The 
three  rooms  which  open  from  the  hall 
may  be,  and  often  are,  used  en  suite,  be- 
ing separated  by  doors  or  curtains  which 
are  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
artistic  breaks  upon  the  whole  when  open- 
ed as  one  long  saloon.  The  first  is  the 
Yellow,  the  second  the  Blue,  and  the  third 
the  Gold  Room.  Let  me  say  at  the  out- 
set that  in  mentioning  these  primary  col- 
ors the  reader  is  not  expected  to  think  of 
them  in  their  positive  boldness.  Neutral 
tints  are  chiefly  meant,  though  here  and 
there  crojDS  out  a  bit  of  strong  color.  The 
first  room  is  a  successful  attempt  to  deal 
with  pinks  and  blues,  which  predominate 
in  frieze  and  wall,  held  in  check  by  gold- 
en panels  with  decorative  sketches  of  the 
Seasons.  The  furniture  is  black,  picked 
out  lightly  with  dull  gold,  and  the  orna- 
ments are  chiefly  Venetian  glass.  The 
dado  is  painted  a  brown  amber,  the  tones 
of  which  are  repeated  in  various  cushions 
and  in  the  portiere.  The  furniture  is 
chiefly  Chippendale.  Drawing  aside  a 
pair  of  yellow  satin  hangings  envbroid- 
ered  in  Japan,  you  step  into  the  Blue 
Room,  which  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  bijou  parloi"s,  with  a  fire-place  that  is  a 
delightful  combination  of  the  useful  and 
the  beautiful.  You  go  to  it  at  once.  It 
is  practically  a  cabinet  for  bric-a-brac, 
with  a  fire-place  in  the  centre  of  it.  The 
wainscot  is  high,  and,  like  the  fire-place,  is 
painted  on  the  flat  a  light  greenish-blue, 
so  smooth  and  delicate  that  it  might  be 
china.  Above  it  are  hung  some  notable 
etchings,  some  of  them  from  Mr.  Bough- 
ton's  own  work,  one  of  them  notably 
"The  Waning  of  the  Honeymoon,"  an- 
other "Hester  Pry nne,"  the  latter  the 
work  of  an  American  publisher,  and  an 
exquisite  specimen  of  the  art  now  once 
more  popular,  one  of  the  many  happy  re- 
vivals of  the  time.  Delicate  sketches  of 
lilies  and  other  flowers  and  plants  adorn 


the  window-panes,  and  the  blinds  are  blue 
silk.  Striking  effects  are  got  out  of  deep 
blue  plaques  on  the  fire-place,  and  on  a 
side  table  there  is  a  handful  of  wall-flow- 
ers in  a  delf  bowl.  Chippendale  and 
Adam  furniture  prevails,  the  latter  being 
more  particularly  prominent  in  a  couple 
of  china  cabinets  and  a  handsoipe  book- 
case. Possibly,  in  considering  this  kind 
of  inventory,  which  only  sets  forth  points 
of  note,  the  reader  may  imagine  that  I  am 
describing  what  is,  after  all,  only  a  room 
for  show,  and  not  a  room  for  use.  This 
is  not  so.  You  never  lose  the  idea  of  com- 
fort in  Boughton's  house.  The  sofas  are 
made  to  loll  upon,  the  chairs  to  sit  in,  and 
there  is  no  suggestion  that  you  may  spoil 
anything.  Beauty  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  usefulness  in  every  room,  and  the 
owner  might  have  spent  double  the  mon- 
ey upon  both  furniture  and  decorations 
without  inspiring  half  so  much  confidence 
in  this  respect,  and  certainly  without  add- 
ing to  the  picturesqueness  of  this  suite 
of  rooms,  elegant  enough  for  a  prince, 
useful  enough  for  the  humblest  of  his 
rtienage. 

The  third,  or  Amber  Room,  is  the  din- 
ing-room. Having  regard  to  the  har- 
monious effect  of  the  decoration,  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  details  of  it  is  full  of 
sur-prises.  Spanish  leather,  old  oak,  In- 
dia matting,  gold  and  brass,  are  all  used 
upon  dado  and  walls,  with  here  and  there 
a  paper  panel  deftly  worked  in.  The  gen- 
eral tone  is  a  soft  amber,  though  you  arc 
not  conscious  of  any  particular  color  that 
calls  for  notice;  the  effect  is  full  of  repose 
and  rest,  and  this  in  spite  of  a  large  old- 
fashioned  window,  with  panels  of  sun- 
flowers and  lilies  on  a  rich  blue  ground. 
Up  in  the  frieze  of  the  room  two  painted 
circular  windows  are  placed  with  excel- 
lent effect,  especially  as  they  appear  to 
compete  in  form  with  the  plaques  that 
are  hung  here  and  there  in  well-selected 
places.  The  white  cloth  laid  for  luncheon 
upon  an  oval  Chippendale  table,  with  a 
tinted  centre  cloth  in  the  middle,  and  a 
somewhat  motley  service  of  glass  and 
china,  with  a  bowl  of  daffodils  on  one 
side  and  a  button-hole  of  hyacinths  on 
the  other ;  one  of  the  illuminated  panels  of 
the  window  open,  and  the  sun  streaming 
in;  a  rich  Persian  rug  by  the  fire-place 
absorbing  all  the  bright  light  that  reaches 
it — the  picture  is  one  to  remember  as  a 
pleasant  sensation.  A  few  paintings 
adorn  the  walls,  among  them  a  fine  por- 
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trait  of  Boughton  by  Pettie,  and  in  an 
out-of-the-way  corner  is  a  handsome  cab- 
inet daintily  decorated  by  the  artist  him- 
self. There  are  some  fine  pieces  of  china 
here  and  there,  and  a  fine  effect  of  har- 
monious color  is  obtained  by  looking 
along  the  entire  suite  of  apartments  to 
the  bay-window  that  lights  the  Yellow 
Room. 

The  Indian  red  dado  of  the  hall  is  con- 


tinued along  the  open  staircase  to  the 
studio,  and  where  the  staircase  is  not  filled 
in  with  windows,  the  walls  are  panelled 
in  fine  old  Beauvais  tapestry.  On  the  way 
to  the  studio  one  pauses  to  inspect  a  pretty 
little  "snuggery,"  or  resting  -  place,  the 
walls  covered  with  a  matting  dado,  be- 
tween which  and  a  frieze  of  the  pretty 
reedy  flower  known  as  flag  is  a  distem- 
per of  brownish-yellow.     There  is  a  tiny 
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window  of  a  pretty  design,  and  such  fur- 
niture as  the  room  contains  is  old  mar- 
quetry. 

Boughton's  is  just  the  studio  we  can 
imagine  it  to  have  been  the  dream  of  his 
life  to  build  and  to  furnish.  His  art  is 
human  and  tender;  it  deals  chiefly  with 
the  gentle  and  domestic  side  of  life;  it 
has  in  it  an  element  of  the  poetry  of 
Longfellow,  and  is  capable  of  portraying 
the  patient  sweetness  of  Hawthorne's  wo- 
man of  The  Scarlet  Letter ;  it  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  gray  English  landscapes 
and  village  comedies,  and  is  at  home  with 
the  simple  humor  and  humble  courtships 
of  Dutch  fishermen  and  Friesland  maid- 
ens; it  revels  in  the  detail  of  a  Holland- 
er's costume  as  well  as  in  the  grass-grown 
wharves  and  picturesque  barges  of  the 
dead  cities.  Comedy  and  tragedy  go  on 
close  together  in  real  life,  and  if  Boughton 
steps  aside  from  the  bowl  and  dagger,  he 
has  nevertheless  shown  sufficient  dramat- 
ic power  for  a  sti'ong  theme,  as  witness 
his  "Pilgrims  going  to  Church,"  the  se- 
date force  of  several  of  his  illustrations  of 
peasant  life  in  Brittany,  and  the  gloom  of 
his  Hester  Prynne  on  a  mission  of  mercy 
to  a  house  stricken  with  the  plague. 

As  I  enter  his  studio,  one  end  (the 
north)  nearly  filled  with  a  window,  the 
other  with  a  gallery,  like  the  place  for  the 
musicians  in  an  old  banqueting  room,  and 
an  alcove  of  cushions  beneath  it,  I  find  the 
master  intently  at  work,  his  model  for  the 
Friesland  skating  girl  posed  more  particu- 
lai-ly  for  the  head.  His  touches  were  of  the 
lightest  and  finest,  and  as  often  made  with 
the  tip  of  his  little  finger  as  with  his  brush. 

"  The  finger  is  sensitive,"  he  says,  as  if 
I  had  asked  a  question.  ' '  There  can  be  no 
rule  for  its  application;  just  a  touch  and 
go,  the  effect  of  which  is  more  or  less  ac- 
cidental, more  or  less  knack,  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct." 

' '  Something  more  than  instinct, "  I  sug- 
gest, "is  required  to  deal  with  a  palette  so 
full  of  color." 

"There  is  nothing  that  requires  so 
many  colors  for  its  representation  as  the 
human  face,"  he  answers.  "You  can  not 
lay  the  brush  upon  a  part  of  this  palette 
that  has  not  been  used  on  this  face." 

He  was  putting  in  the  shadow  of  the 
dainty  under  lip,  and  it  was  a  lesson  to 
see  how  deftly  he  flecked  off  its  redun- 
dance and  softened  the  edges  of  it  with 
his  finger. 

"  It  is  very  entei'taining  to  see  an  artist 


at  work,"  I  remark,  for  want  of  a  better 
thought  at  the  moment.  "What  a  de- 
lightful contrast  to  that  of  an  author  at 
work,  or  a  poet,  even  when  his  eyes  are  in 
a  fine  frenzy  rolling!" 

"But  the  author  has  the  advantage," 
he  answers,  "in  having  people  all  over 
the  world  contemplating  his  pictures  at 
the  same  time." 

Boughton  works  as  though  he  is  in- 
deed engaged  upon  a  labor  of  love,  step- 
ping back  now  and  then  to  see  the  effect 
of  those  touches  he  is  pleased  to  call  acci- 
dental, but  which  are  strokes  of  technical 
skillfulness. 

"And  in  the  case  of  a  landscape,"  he 
says,  taking  me  by  tlie  arm,  "look  here. 
I  open  the  door;  I  walk  out  to  the  very 
head  of  the  staircase;  and  I  can  see  my 
work  as  far  away  as  you  can  get  from  it 
at  the  Academy. " 

This  is  a  great  advantage,  and  it  is  only 
one  of  the  iwints  which  have  entered  into 
the  artist's  calculation  in  the  designing  of 
his  workshop.  There  is  no  kind  of  light 
he  can  not  command — noi'th  or  south, 
high  or  low,  straight  light  or  cross  light. 
The  walls  of  the  room  are  a  warm  gray  in 
color,  not  distempered,  nor  painted,  nor 
papered,  but  the  plaster  colored  in  process 
of  mixing — the  artist's  own  idea,  and  one 
that  may  yet  lead  to  some  interesting 
changes  in  regaixl  to  the  decoration  of 
walls.  On  the  west  side  of  the  room  is  an 
alcove  just  sufficient  to  hold  a  comforta- 
ble settee,  and  display  some  fine  rugs  upon 
the  fioor  and  a  golden  ceiling.  The  most 
gratifying  bits  of  color  in  the  studio  are 
seen  in  the  Persian,  Turkish,  and  other 
rugs  that  find  suitable  places  for  both  use 
and  ornament  on  fioor,  couches,  and 
chairs.  A  small  but  well-filled  book-case, 
a  writing-desk,  and  shelves  full  of  pam- 
phlets, papers,  magazines,  works  in  mis- 
cellaneous literature,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, give  an  air  of  sociability  to  the  room. 
A  bust  of  Dante  on  a  pedestal,  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  bii'd  sacred  to  Minerva,  a 
Japanese  cabinet,  a  bit  of  old  blue  from 
Delft,  and  other  miscellaneous  incidents  of 
decoration  are  accidentally,  as  it  were, 
dropped  here  and  there  into  the  general 
story ;  and  the  tapestry  of  the  staircase  is 
repeated  here  and  there  in  the  gallery  at 
the  south  end  and  on  the  eastern  wall.  A 
woi"k-room,  living-room,  recreation-room, 
reception-room,  is  this  sensibly  furnished 
studio,  in  which  Mr.  Boughton  gives  form 
and  color  to  his  elaborate  studies. 
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"I  notice  that  you  make  many  and 
careful  sketches,"  I  remark. 

"Yes,  I  have  note-books  full  of  them — 
sketches,  studies,  and  memoranda,  though 


tries  claim.  He  was  brought  from  Eng- 
land to  Albany,  New  York,  by  his  parents 
when  four  years  old,  opened  his  studio 
there  at  sixteen,  and  grew  up  as  an  Amer- 
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I  rarely  refer  to  them  afterward,"  he  re- 
plies. "The  fact  that  I  have  them,  can 
lay  my  hand  upon  them  at  any  time, 
seems  to  be  sufficient ;  and  in  treatment, 
though  perhaps  not  in  spirit,  I  invariably 
depart  wholly  from  my  first  suggestions 
and  sketches  for  picture  subjects." 

Boughton  is  an  artist  whom  two  coun- 


ican  artist.  He  enjoys  thus  the  unusu- 
al distinction  of  being  an  N.A.  and  an 
A.R.A. 

At  work  Boughton  as  a  rule  wears  an 
ordinary  gray  suit  of  clothes  with  a  velvet 
cap,  and  is  never  put  out  by  the  compan- 
ionship of  a  familiar  friend,  even  when 
absorbed  in  one  of  the   difficulties  of  his 
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labors.  He  is  as  genial  as  many  of  his 
latter-day  subjects,  notably  one  upon  his 
easel  at  my  visit,  a  buxom  young*  Dutch- 
woman running  the  gauntlet  of  the  idle 
badinage  of  half  a  dozen  sailors  or  barge- 
men smoking  their  pipes  on  the  sunny  side 
of  a  canal  quay  wall.  It  is  an  uncommon 
face  the  artist  turns  toward  you,  marked 
with  lines  of  thought,  the  brown  eyes  par- 
tially hidden  while  he  is  at  work  by  spec- 
tacles, the  mouth  by  a  brown  mustache. 

The  model  is  presently  dismissed  with 
kindly  words,  and  we  sit  down  to  coffee 
and  cigarettes.  "You  were  speaking  of 
artists'  houses,"  says  Bough  ton  —  "why 
should  we  not  have  handsome  places  ? 
The  old  mastei's,  so  much,  and  many  so 
deservedly,  worshipped,  had.  Teniers  had 
a  fine  place ;  so  had  Rubens ;  so  had  Wou- 
vermans.  Rembrandt's  pictures  of  studi- 
os show  one  that  it  was  a  common  thing 
for  the  artists  of  his  time  to  have  mag- 
nificent places.  Paul  Veronese  had  a 
lovely  house;  but  Roberts  the  best  of  ail. 
Holbein  did  not  paint  in  a  gai*ret,  but  at 
Whitehall  and  Hampton  Coui't.  Look 
at  the  surroundings  of  Velasquez,  as 
conveyed  in  his  own  and  contemporary 
works,  and  also  at  Raphael.  Titian's 
house  is  a  show  place  even  to-day.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  lived  in  fine  style  in 
Leicester  Square ;  Hogarth  was  handsome- 
ly lodged  ;  Benjamin  West  had  several 
galleries  attached  to  his  house  in  Newman 
Street.  There  is  no  want  of  precedent  for 
artists  to  have  suitable  houses  and  fine 
studios,  and  precedent  is  a  great  matter 
in  England.  Tliank  goodness,  the  garret 
era  is  passed  both  for  writers  and  painters 
— passed  with  the  Georges  and  their  nar- 
row days !" 

I  mention  the  so-called  a3sthetic  move- 
ment, and  after  the  exj^ression  of  regrets 
at  the  misuse  of  a  word  full  of  noble  sig- 
nificance, Boughton  remarks: 

"  People  forget  the  commercial  value  of 
the  movement,  its  influence  on  trade  and 
manufactures.  For  example:  we  used  to 
go  to  France  for  stuffs  and  paper-hang- 
ings and  dyes;  we  not  only  do  so  no  long- 
er, but  France  is  coming  to  us  for  these 
very  things.  As  for  the  brick  houses 
which  are  now  being  built,  they  are  emi- 
nently suitable  to  the  climate.  It  is  per- 
haps a  misnomer  to  call  them  Queen  Anne ; 
we  use  the  term  to  cover  a  long  series  of 
years.  The  modern  artistic  house  might 
be  called  Norman  Shaw's  adaptation  of 
the  best  features  of  Flemish,  Dutcli,  old 


English,  Queen  Anne,  to  our  climate  and 
to  our  modern  requirements." 

Mrs.  Boughton  occasionally  annexes  the 
studio  for  social  gatherings  and  receptions. 
Forbes  lectured  here  on  the  eve  of  his 
American  tour.  A  fancy  ball  forms  an- 
other agreeable  reminiscence  of  the  place, 
and  then  the  gallery  was  occupied  by  mu- 
sicians. This  utilization  of  studios  for  the 
purposes  of  society  reunions  is  a  pleasant 
feature  of  artistic  London,  varied  as  it  is 
by  smoking  parties  in  bachelors'  quarters 
and  Aveekly  "evenings." 

Among  the  notable  "at  homes"  of  Lon- 
don, for  instance,  are  the  Tuesdays'  at  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema's,  Townshend  House,  near 
the  North  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  where  the 
artist's  amiable  wife  charmingly  presides 
over  a  house  which  is  unique  in  its  repeti- 
tion of  many  of  the  bits  of  detail  which  are 
so  lovingly  rendered  in  the  painter's  best 
works.  The  light  in  this  quarter  of  Lon- 
don and  at  Hampstead  falls  earlier  upon 
the  many  north  windows  constructed  to 
receive  it,  and  dwells  longer  in  its  gentle 
merging  into  night  than  at  Kensington. 
The  Regent's  Park  and  St.  John's  Wood  dis- 
trict liave  always  been  favorite  localities 
both  for  art  and  literary  workers.  One 
recalls  among  the  famous  residents  of  this 
neighborhood,  Landseer,  Douglas  Jerrold, 
George  Eliot,  Tom  Hood,  Shirley  Brooks, 
Hepworth  Dixon,  besides  many  distin- 
guished vocalists,  notably  Mile.  Titiens 
and  Mr.  Santley.  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  takes 
great  delight  in  the  furnishing  and  or- 
namentation of  his  house.  An  ordinary 
and  somewhat  commonplace  London  resi- 
dence, he  has  converted  it  into  a  perfect 
art  gem,  every  bit  of  it  a  study  and  an  ex- 
ample of  his  great  knowledge,  his  love  of 
antiquities,  and  his  cultivated  taste.  He 
has  entirely  transformed  the  interior,  even 
to  reconsti'ucting  the  staircases,  and  build- 
ing into  one  of  the  rooms  a  groined  roof 
to  suit  his  furnishing.  This  is  what  he 
calls  the  Panel  Room,  or,  as  his  friends 
have  christened  it,  "the  Burgomaster's 
Room"  —  a  perfect  little  Dutch  interioi', 
windows,  panelling,  seats,  floor,  jugs,  and 
all,  with  a  sofa  upon  which  you  feel  in- 
clined to  sit  and  dream  of  the  days  of  Van 
Tromp  and  the  Dutch  battles  for  freedom, 
of  the  grand  old  burgomasters  and  their 
robust  wives,  and  of  Holland's  triumphs 
over  sea  and  wind,  that  are  even  greater 
than  her  glorious  struggles  against  Spain. 
One  steps  from  this  room  presently  into 
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others  as  far  away  in  sentiment  and  char- 
acter from  the  Dutch  as  Persia  is  from  the 
Hague,  or  Venice  from  Mexico.  It  would 
be  impossible  in  the  space  of  this  paper  to 
even  indicate  the  artistic  treasures,  apart 
from  the  novel  furniture  and  decorations, 
which  are  crowded  into  Townshend  House, 
and  for  a  time  one  feels  that  they  are 
crowded,  but  this  impression  goes  as  one 
examines  the  house  leisurely.  Whatever 
the  style  of  decoration  that  characterizes 
any  particular  room,  it  is  carried  out  with 
a  knowledge  of  its  best  features,  and  with 
Vol.  LXVII.— No.  402.— 53 


the  same  patience  and  devotion  to  truth 
which  the  artist  puts  into  his  pictui'es,  be 
his  subject  an  Egyptian  theme  of  three 
thousand  years  ago,  an  audience  at  Agrip- 
pa's.  or  a  reminiscence  of  Marathon. 

Artist  friends  have  not  unfrequently  no- 
ticed with  surprise  as  they  look  a  second 
time  on  some  woi-k  in  pi'ogress  that  the 
artist  has  painted  out  some  elaborate  inci- 
dent of  life  or  color  with  which  he  was 
dissatisfied.  He  is  never  content  to  doubt ; 
his  work  must  be  correct  and  true  from 
his  own  stand-point,  or  it  does  not  leave 
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his  studio.  He  lays  his  plans  for  one  of 
those  remarkable  studies  of  the  ancient 
life  of  Greece  or  Rome  or  Pompeii  or 
Egypt,  which  are  the  delig-ht  of  students 


familiar  to  him  as  Regent  and  Bond 
streets ;  his  wharves  and  stores  and  boats 
are  better  known  to  him  possibly  than 
their  nineteenth-century  successors. 
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of  history  as  well  as  art  connoisseurs,  with 
the  carefulness  of  the  designer  of  a  ship 
or  the  architect  of  a  palace.  There  is  not 
a  detail  of  marble,  brick,  or  wood  in  his 
pictures,  either  as  to  its  purpose,  use,  color, 
weight,  that  he  can  not  explain  to  you, 
just  as  he  also  can  the  texture  and  quality 
of  the  dresses,  the  character  and  offices  of 
his  people.     His  streets  are  in  his  mind  as 


I  recall  seeing  upon  his  easel  a  partly 
finished  picture  of  a  Pompeiian  festival, 
with  a  distant  view  of  a  street  of  the  pe- 
riod— the  Regent  Street  of  the  classic  city, 
with  its  shops  and  its  people.  A  gig  of 
the  time  is  being  driven  along.  It  is  go- 
ing from  us,  and  the  hoi*se  really  is  going, 
though  only  its  legs  are  to  be  seen  beneath 
the  carriage. 
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"  I  put  them  in  last  week,"  said  the  art- 
ist, laughing.  "  It  was  in  this  way :  driv- 
ing in  a  hansom  to  Brompton,  a  green- 
grocer's cart  came  out  of  a  street  ahead, 
the  horse  galloping.  I  could  only  see  the 
back  of  the  cart  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
horse's  legs.  I  took  note  of  it  all  the  way. 
It  turned  off  into  a  street  close  to  the  liouse 
I  was  going  to.  I  jumped  out,  and  I  said, 
*  Give  me  a  bit  of  paper' ;  I  had  a  pencil.  I 
put  down  the  result  of  my  observations  as 
fast  as  I  could — my  friends  thouglit  I  had 
gone  a  little  mad — and  the  horse's  legs  be- 
fore you  are  those  of  the  animal  in  the 
grocer's  cart ;  but  I  think  I  must  work 
them  out  a  little  more.  Oh  yes,  and  the 
floor  in  the  foreground  is  not  half  done. 
I  fear  I  will  never  finish." 

He  speaks  with  lively  animation  and 
full  of  earnestness,  the  excitement  of  his 
drive  behind  the  grocer's  cart  in  his  voice, 
the  momentary  dejection  of  his  reflection 
that  he  will  never  finish  his  work  also. 
But  he  is  cheered  by  the  encouraging 
words  of  a  sympathetic  friend  whose  own 
experience  enables  him  to  appreciate  the 
difficulties  already  overcome ;  and  in  due 


course  the  new  works  will  receive  their 
last  touches,  and  go  down  to  posterity 
among  the  best  examples  of  his  easel. 
Fancy  that  London  cart  linking  to-day 
with  the  classic  life  of  Pompeii ! 

You  might  lose  Mr.  Alma-Tadema's 
studio  in  one  of  the  big  studios  in  the 
same  way  that  Americans  often  say  you 
might  drop  England  into  one  of  their 
lakes,  or  lose  it  in  one  of  their  forests — a 
characteristic  suggestion  of  comparisons 
of  size.  It  is  a  small  square  room  with  a 
bay-window  to  the  north,  and  the  easels 
fixed  right  in  the  light,  in  the  very  eye  of 
day.  The  light  is  never  too  strong  for 
Tadema.  You  may  inspect  his  details 
with  a  glass,  and  find  them  clear  and  defi- 
nite; and  though  he  paints  his  marble 
without  reflections,  you  can  see  the  very 
grain  of  it,  and  feel  sure  that  if  you  broke 
it  you  would  see  the  cry.stalline  sparkle  of 
the  fragments.  After  passing  up  a  stair- 
case, which  is  decorated  with  a  fluted  dado 
of  some  soft  material  of  a  dull  hue,  above 
which  hang  photographs  of  many  of  the 
artist's  works,  you  enter  the  studio.  On 
your  left  is  a  white  marble  counter  or 
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bench,  on  the  right  a  bay-window  rising 
upon  several  minor  panels,  beneath  which 
is  a  convenient  and  pretty  settee.  Front- 
ing you  are  the  easels.  The  wall  beyond 
is  filled  with  shelves  and  drawers  packed 
with,  draperies  and  artistic  properties. 
On  the  other  wall  are  a  few  pictures,  and 
on  a  pedestal  a  bust  of  Mrs.  Tadema. 
The  room  is  decorated  in  Pompeiian  de- 
signs in  reds  and  yellows,  the  floor  is  in- 
laid and  polished,  and  the  entire  surround- 
ings are  quite  in  keeping  with  his  work. 

A  man  of  medium  height,  broad  shoul- 
ders, light  brown  hair,  large  eyes  and 
mouth.  Alma -Tadema  is  a  type  of  the 
sturdy  Netherlanders  from  whom  he 
sprang,  and  he  may  well  find  in  his 
adopted  country  a  congenial  brotherhood. 
He  is  a  naturalized  Englishman,  and  re- 
gards himself  as  an  English  painter.  His 
wife  is  English,  the  honors  he  most  prizes 
are  English,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most 


popular  of  the  Royal  Academicians,  not 
only  among  his  colleagues,  but  in  the  art 
schools  of  Burlington  House. 

There  are  other  quarters  of  London 
where  art  is  establishing  itself  in  red  brick 
palaces,  and  inducing  imitation  on  the 
part  of  outsiders,  which  must  in  time  bring 
about  an  entire  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  English  metropolis.  Tliere  are  two 
very  notable  houses  Hampstead-way — one 
in  the  little  subui'ban  town,  the  other  on 
this  side  of  it.  The  fli'st,  Mr.  Long's,  in 
Fitzjohn  Avenue,  is  well  known  to  the  art. 
world.  The  other,  Mr.  Pettie's,  is  one  of 
the  most  recent  of  the  new  houses,  and 
has  a  studio  which  for  size  and  scientific 
arrangements  of  light  is  almost  unique. 
The  tapestry  over  the  fire-place  is  Flem- 
ish, and  designed  by  Rubens.  The  arms 
hung  upon  it  are  those  of  Scotland  and 
England.     Being  a  Scotchman,  Mr.  Pettie 
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has  given  the  lion  of  his  country  the  dex- 
ter side,  a  token  of  precedence  which  is 
a  characteristic  trait  of  "auld  Scotia," 
though  the  artist  is  one  of  her  most  unas- 


feet  by  five,  and  the  studio  is  thirty  feet 
long-,  and  high  and  wide  in  proportion. 

Mr.  John  Pettie,  R.  A.,  is  a  rare  example 
of  courage  and  industry,  and  young  paint- 


IIERKOMER  S    ST0DIO. 


suming  sons.  The  statuette  on  the  man- 
tel-shelf is  the  well-known  Leighton  es- 
say in  sculpture;  the  figure  on  the  table 
is  the  "Dominie  Sampson"  by  Lawson, 
another  painter  who  is  eminent  also  as  a 
modeller  in  clay.  The  bust  at  the  end  of 
the  room  is  from  his  studio,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  efligy  of  the  R.  A.  The  armor 
standing  upon  a  cabinet  is  a  demi-suit 
worn  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
picture  on  the  easel  is  seven  and  a  half 


ers  should  find  great  encouragement  in  his 
career.  Born  in  Edinburgh  in  1839,  he 
began  a  regular  study  of  art  at  eighteen, 
and  he  worked  his  way  to  public  favor 
with  a  steady  pei'sistence,  occasionally  dis- 
heartened, but  never  looking  back,  always 
correct,  never  careless,  a  student  of  the 
period  he  illustrates,  and  an  authority  on 
its  dress  and  manners.  Successful  in  Ed- 
inburgh, he  left  that  city  for  London  the 
moment  the  Royal  Academy  hung  one  of 
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liis  pictures.  He  took  new  ground  not 
only  as  to  living-,  but  painting.  The  new 
height  scaled,  he  still  looked  upward,  and 
every  year  brought  to  the  front  a  new  tri- 
umph of  his  patient  genius.  "What  d'ye 
lack.  Madam? — what  d'ye  lack?"  was  one 
of  the  freshest  and  most  characteristic  of 
his  works  in  his  early  London  days.  It 
represented  one  of  the  London  apprentices 
of  the  ijicturesque  time  described  by  Scott, 
and  also  by  Dickens,  oflFeri.ng  his  wares — 
an  incident  from  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 
This  was  in  1862,  since  which  time  one 
looks  back  over  a  jierfect  gallery  of  mas- 
terly works,  in  which  "The Trio,"  "George 
Fox  refusing  the  Oath,"  "Arrested  for 
Witchcraft,"  "  Scene  in  Hal  o'  the  Wynd's 
Smithy,"  "Hunted  Down,"  "A  Sword  and 
Dagger  Fight,"  "The  Death -Warrant," 
"His  Grace,"  and  "Before  the  Battle" 
hold  leading  places.  Square-headed,  of 
the  Burns  and  Scott  type,  Mr.  Pettie  is  of 
medium  height,  and  speaks  with  the  ac- 
cent of  his  country,  as  men  do  who  love  it. 
By  the  side  of  his  palette  on  the  floor,  be- 
neath the  unfinished  picture,  you  will  see 
his  pipe,  his  constant  companion.  In  his 
studio  and  throughout  his  house  there  is 
noticeable  a  characteristic  solidity  and 
plainness — not  the  plainness  of  a  Puritan- 
ical taste,  but  the  undemonstrative  air  of 
a  modesty  that  is  inclined  to  repress  its 
love  of  form  and  color.  The  result  is  a 
restful  atmosphere  of  repose,  represented 
in  the  half-tones  of  the  decorations  and 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  general  arrange- 
ments. 

While  English  art  is  nobly  represented 
by  the  painters  who  are  now  in  middle  age, 
the  succession  promises  to  be,  if  possible, 
even  more  brilliant.  The  career  of  Hubert 
Herkomer,  A.R.A.,  is  hardly  less  remark- 
able than  that  of  Millais  himself,  though 
in  the  case  of  the  former  there  are  inci- 
dents of  trial  and  hai'dship  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  young  life  of  the  last-men- 
tioned artist.  Mr.  Herkomer  is  still  com- 
paratively youthful,  and  yet  he  has  tasted 
the  bitterness  of  "bi'ead- winning"  under 
difficulties,  and  also  the  glory  of  an  art 
success  which  has  even  been  indorsed  by 
France.  Mr.  Herkomer  is  not  only  a 
painter,  he  is  master  of  many  arts,  and 
his  studio  and  art  school  at  Bushey  sug- 
gest the  range  of  his  subjects  and  of  his 
enthusiasm.  He  has  himself  told,  in  an 
autobiographical  lecture  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  contributions  to  the 


literature  of  "self-made  men,"  the  story 
of  his  early  hard-earned  successes — how 
at  the  start  of  the  Graphic  he  ventured 
nearly  all  his  money  in  buying  a  page 
wood-block,  which  began  his  successful 
relations  with  that  successful  journal, 
and  how  with  the  money  earned  by  this 
drawing  he  "purchased  leisure"  to  look 
around  for  subjects,  and  so  drew  for 
the  Graphic  "The  Chelsea  Pensioners," 
which  afterward,  painted  as  ' '  The  Last 
Muster,"  won  him  the  grand  prize  at 
Paris  in  1878.  This  artist  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  cosmopolitanism  of  artistic 
London,  for  he  was  born  in  Bavaria,  and 
lived  as  a  boy  in  America,  where  he  has 
been  gaining  new  triumphs.  His  chief 
purpose  is  now  the  building  up  of  his  art 
school  at  Bushey,  and  the  modest  studio 
of  old  days  has  already  developed  into 
grand  things.  The  studio  itself  is  a  room 
of  noble  proportions;  in  one  corner  Mr. 
Herkomer  does,  as  a  play  frona  heavier 
woi'k,  the  mezzotint  engraving  Avhich  he 
has  revived ;  the  mantel  is  in  beaten  brass 
worked  by  himself;  the  richly  carved 
screen  is  the  work  of  the  venerable  father 
from  whom  the  artist  inherits  his  various 
dexterity  of  hand.  In  a  separate  build- 
ing is  the  printing-room,  where  workmen 
print  the  engravings  under  the  watchful 
care  of  the  artist  himself,  and  about  the 
studio  other  buildings  are  to  afPord  facili- 
ties for  the  colony  of  art  students  this  en- 
terprising master  means  to  gather  about 
him. 

To  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject of  "artistic  London,"  one  ought  to 
visit  many  houses  and  many  studios,  to 
spend  an  evening  at  the  Arts  Club,  de- 
scribe a  Burlington  House  soiree,  an  Acad- 
emy dinner,  a  Press  Day  and  a  Private 
View,  enter  into  particulars  of  the  course 
of  study  at  the  Royal  Academy  schools, 
discuss  the  art  features  of  South  Kensing- 
ton, interview  the  management  of  the  va- 
rious galleries,  take  note  of  the  interest- 
ing revivals  in  the  graphic  arts,  examine 
the  work  and  prospects  of  the  tapestry 
looms  at  Windsor,  and  record  the  success- 
es of  women,  more  particularly  in  the  dec- 
orative arts.  But  "  art  is  long,"  and  one 
may  almost  say  of  artistic  London  as  of 
great  London  itself,  that  no  traveller  can 
traverse  all  its  streets.  The  reader  has 
been  asked  only  to  take  a  few  glimpses  as 
he  passed,  and  from  these  to  imagine  for 
himself  the  wealth  of  art  which  is  the  fair 
possession  of  the  great  metropolis. 
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(From  a  painting  by  Sir  Frederic  A  LeiglUon.) 


"SOLITUDE." 
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"  PORTRAIT   OF  AN   AMERICAN   LADY,"    BY   HUBERT    HERKOMER. 


FOUR  FAMOUS  ARTISTS. 


By  Gerald  Campbell. 


THE  commercial  instincts  of  the  Eng- 
lish are  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
in  their  attitude  toward  contemporary' art. 
Neither  church  nor  state  offers  any  ade- 
quate encouragement  to  living  painters, 


and  the  private  purchaser,  when  he  has 
hung  portraits  of  himself  and  his  portly 
better-half  in  the  dining  room,  and  made 
his  annual  remark  that  he  never  saw  a 
wonse  academy,  declines  to  have  anything 
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more  to  do  with  so  risky  a  speculation. 
And  so  the  poor  artist,  who  must  needs 
live,  paints  portraits  to  order,  and  poor 
art  suffers  accordingly.  But  the  four 
painters  who  are  the  subjects  of  this 
slight  sketch,  and  who,  with  a  few  others, 
stand  at  the  head  of  their  profession  in 
England,  are  all  men  who  have  done  and 
are  doing  great  and  living  work,  unaf- 
fected b}'  the  inartistic  natures  of  their 
compatriots. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  the   president 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  eminently  the 


SIR  FREDERICK  LEIGHTON,   P.R.A. 

apostle  of  the  beautiful  in  mythology,  as 
opposed  to  the  conventional  sentimentali- 
ties of  much  modern  art.  His  portraits 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  he  seldom 
exhibits  landscapes,  though  his  studio 
walls  are  covered  with  exquisite  sketches 
which  he  has  made  in  many  corners  of 
the  earth.  He  is  so  picturesque  in  his 
black  velvet  coat,  with  his  silverj'  hair 
and  beard  and  beautiful,  refined  face,  that 
one  is  inclined  at  first  to  look  rather  at  the 
worker  himself  than  at  his  works,  or  what 
he  calls  his  ' '  shop. ' '    There  is  an  irresisti- 


ble bonhommie  and  cordialitj-  and  cour- 
tes}^  about  his  ever\'  action  ;  he  is  the  most 
fascinating  of  hosts,  and,  thanks  to  the 
magic  of  his  art  and  his  winning  person- 
ality, there  are  few  men  in  England  worth 
knowing  whom  he  does  not  know.  On  one 
of  the  gloom}'  days  when  England  was 
mourning  her  young  prince,  he  showed 
the  writer  a  letter  in  which  Prince  Eddy 
said  in  answer  to  the  president's  con- 
gratulations on  his  engagement:  "We 
are  as  happy  as  two  people  can  be. ' ' 
Born  in  1830,  the  year  in  which  jNIil- 
lais  left  off  long  clothes  and 
Thackeraj'  left  Cambridge 
without  a  degree,  he  was  dis- 
covered twentj'  years  later  b}' 
the  author  of  Vanity  Fair. 
One  day  when  Millais  was 
sitting  in  his  .studio,  the  door 
was  burst  open,  and  in  rushed 
Thackeraj'.  "  Well,  Johnny, 
my  bo3',"  he  cried,  "I  have- 
n't come  to  see  your  pictures, 
but  to  see  you,  and  to  tell  30U 
I've  met  the  most  versatile 
3oung  dog  I  ever  heard  of  in 
Rome.  His  name's  Leighton, 
and  if  you  don't  look  out  he'll 
run  you  hard  for  the  presi- 
dentship one  day."  In  1878 
the  versatile  young  dog  was 
elected  president  of  what 
George  iii.  used  to  call  "my 
acadeni}'." 

But  it  was  the  great  Amer- 
ican sculptor  Hiram  Powers 
who  helped  the  bo}-  to  set  his 
foot  on  the  first  rung  of  the 
ladder,  by  telling  his  father 
that  it  was  out  of  his  power 
to  make  an  artist  of  him, 
since  nature  had  done  it  for 
him.  And  so  it  proved.  The 
first  picture  he  exhibited  in  London, 
"  Cimabue's  Madonna  carried  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  Roiue,"  was  a  great 
success.  The  critics  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped, and  the  queen,  which  was  more 
to  the  purpose,  bought,  and  from  that 
day  fortune  has  smiled  on  the  artist. 

Sir  Frederick  was  thirty-  years  old  be- 
fore he  made  any  definite  sta}-  in  England. 
From  his  eleventh  year  he  studied  paint- 
ing under  various  masters  on  the  conti- 
nent, besides  learning  Latin  and  Greek 
and  anatomj-  from  his  father,  who  was  a 
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doctor,  and  becoming  mas- 
ter of  French,  German  and 
Italian.  Above  all  things 
he  is  thorough  in  all  that 
he  does.  His  life  has  been 
a  practical  exposition  of  the 
advice  he  once  gave  to  the 
academy  students:  "  What- 
ever noble  fire  is  in  our 
hearts  will  bvirn  also  in 
our  work ;  whatever  purity 
is  ours  will  chasten  and 
exalt  it.  For  as  we  are, 
so  our  work  is,  and  what- 
ever we  sow  in  our  lives, 
that  l)e3-ond  doubt  we  shall 
reap  for  good  and  ill  in  the 
strengthening  or  defacing 
of  whatever  gifts  have  fal- 
len to  our  lot."  And  he 
himself  did  not  sow  the  customary  wild 
oats,  the  so-called  prerogative  of  youth. 
As  ISIr.  Watts  once  said  to  Lady  Dilke, 
"  Leighton's  life  is  more  noble  than  any- 
thing in  his  work."  And  yet  no  one  ad- 
mires that  work  more  than  Mr.  Watts. 
The  versatility  and  industry  of  the  pres- 
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ident  were  well  illustrated 
by  his  five  exhibits  in  this 
year's  academy,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  a 
large  canvas  stj'led  ' '  The 
sea  giving  up  its  dead." 
Mr.  Tate,  the  would-be 
founder  of  the  British  Lux- 
embourg, has  secured  this 
painting  for  his  gallery, 
and  eventually  for  the  na- 
tion— if  the  nation  (of  shop- 
keepers) will  have  it. 

A  word  as  to  his  method, 
for  his  finished  works  in 
their  perfected  form  can 
tell  us  little  of  the  enor- 
mous pains  of  which  they 
are  the  fruit.  His  first  step 
is  to  make  a  small  study, 
which  barely  suggests  the  outline,  but 
sets  a  standard  of  color  to  which  the  pres- 
ident, according  to  himself,  seldom  at- 
tains. Then  follow  those  beautiful  chalk 
drawings  and  famous  studies  of  the  sep- 
arate extremities  which  have  made  him 
a  perfect  master  of  drapery  and  perhaps 
the  finest  painter  of  the  hu- 
man foot  that  ever  lived ;  and 
lastU",  he  often  models  his 
subject  in  clay  before  he  sets 
brush  to  canvas.  His  won- 
d  e  r  f  u  1  mural  paintings  at 
Lyndhurst  and  South  K  e  n  - 
sington,  be  it  observed,  are 
not,  strictly  speaking,  frescoes 
— not,  that  is,  painted  on  fresh 
plaster  —  but  with  Gambier 
Parry's  vehicle,  and  therefore 
likel}-  to  be  permanent. 

Sir  Frederick's  travels  in 
Spain  and  Arabia  and  Greece, 
besides  adding  three  more 
languages  to  his  list,  imbued 
him  with  the  aesthetic  nature 
of  the  land  which  has  inspired 
his  principal  pictures,  of 
which  "  Helen  of  Tro\'  "  and 
' '  The  Daphnephoria, "  and 
more  recently  the  "Return 
of  Persephone ' '  and  the  grace- 
ful  "  Bath  of  Psyche,"  are 
beautiful  examples.  Of  his 
portraits,  the  melancholy 
anatoni}-  of  Captain  Burton 
is  probably  the  finest,  and  his 
"Athlete    and    Python,"    to 
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some  minds  his  greatest  work,  stamps  him 
as  a  sculptor  of  the  first  rank.  It  took  him 
two  years  to  complete,  and  was  bought  by 
the  Chantry  Bequest  for  ^2000. 

So  much,  or  rather  so  little,  for  the 
president's  life  and  w^ork.  They  are  both 
reflected  in  his  house  in  Holland  Park 
road,  but  we  have  little  space  to  describe 
its  beauties.  The  walls  of  his  studio  are 
covered  with  sketches  which  illustrate  his 
many  travels  ;  in  the  drawing  room  there 
are  four  magnificent  panels  by  Corot,  and 
pictures  b}^  Steinle,  Tintoretto,  Watts,  Sir 


cus,  its  quaint  old  Cairo  wood-work, 
and  its  modern  frieze  bj'  Walter  Crane, 
but  w^  confess  to  a  greater  liking  for  the 
summer  studio,  which  is  an  ideally  perfect 
place  to  live  in.  "The  art  of  making  a 
place  beautiful,"  Sir  Frederick  said,  as  we 
sat  one  day  in  the  studio,  "  is  not  to  have 
beautiful  things,  but  to  have  no  uglj'  ones 
— nothing  that  can  make  the  chord  a  dis- 
cord." And  one  feels  after  a  visit  to  the 
president's  house  that,  like  his  art,  it  is 
a  perfect  harmony. 

The  artistic  life  of  Sir  John  Millais  is  in 
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Joshua,  David  Cox,  Millais,  Schiarone, 
and  many  others  all  over  the  hovise.  Rare 
pieces  of  tapestry,  a  rug  that  belonged  to 
Mar}'  Queen  of  Scots,  potter}^  from  Rhodes, 
Persia  and  Japan,  plaqiies  from  old  Italian 
churches,  and  art-treasures  from  all  over 
the  world  combine  to  make  up  the  orderly 
confusion  of  this  delightful  house.  Most 
people  fall  in  love  with  the  Arab  hall  and 
its  cool  fountain,  its  tiles   from   Damas- 


many  respects  one  of  strong  internal  con- 
trasts. Of  all  living  artists  not  one  has 
climbed  more  quickly  the  ladder  leading 
to  fame  ;  not  one  has  been  more  abused 
and  more  applauded  as  he  climbed.  He 
was  an  infant  prodigy  :  at  the  age  of  seven 
a  wager  about  his  sketches  cost  some  in- 
credulous French  soldiers  the  price  of  a 
dinner.  Ten  years  later  he  exhibited  his 
first  academy  picture.     At  the  art-schools 


Note.— The  photographs  reproduced   here  are  by  Tradelle   aud  Young,  of  I<ondon,  except  those  of 
Mr.  Watts'  pictures,  which  are  by  Frederick.  Hollyer,  of  I,ondon. 
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he  took  all  the  medals  he 
could,  and  special  rules  were 
made  to  prevent  his  taking 
all  he  ought — because  he  was 
too  young  !  He  became  an 
R.A.  at  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
and  was  the  first  artist  to  be 
made  a  baronet,  an  honor 
which  was  also  offered  to  Mr. 
Watts.  His  early  portraits 
cost  ten  shillings  each  :  today 
he  gets  about  four  thousand 
times  as  much.  His  first  pre- 
Raphaelite  picture,  the  ' '  Isa- 
bella," raised  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane of  abuse,  and  yet,  only 
a  few  years  later,  when  he 
had  left  behind  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  Brotherhood,  he 
took  the  town  by  storm  with 
his  picture  of  the  ' '  Hugue- 
not," and  now  is  the  most 
popular  landscape  and  por- 
trait painter  of  the  daj'. 

But  one  is  rather  apt  in  look- 
ing at  the  Millais  of  today  to 
forget    the   Millais   of  fort 3' 
years  ago,  who  made  his  pro- 
test against  the  degraded,  con- 
ventional art  of  the  period  by 
starting,  with  Holman  Hunt  and  the  Ros- 
settis  and  other  kindred  souls,    the    pre- 
Raphaelite  brotherhood,  when  in  the  whole 
of  England  they  had  only  one  supporter 
of  any  note.     ' '  These  boys, ' '  said  Ruskin , 
' '  agree  among  themselves  that  they  like 
the  Life,  and  copy  it  they  will.     They  do 
copy  it  faithfull}^, 
and  their  teachers 
declare  they  are 
lost  men  :   they 
form    themselves 
into  a   body  and 
enter  upon  a  cru- 
sade  which  will 
be  absolutely  and 
permanently  vic- 
torious." But  his 
was  theonly  voice 
raised  in  their  fa- 
vor; the  rest  were 
bitterly  hostile, 
and  their  fellow- 
students  used  act- 
ually to  hiss  them 
in  the  classrooms. 
SKETCH  BY  SIR  J.  E.  MILLAIS.        Asagaclous  critlc 
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of  the  day,  writing  of  the  "  Mariana  " — 
which  together  with  the  "Isabella,"  the 
"  Carpenter's  Shop,"  the  "  Return  of  the 
Dove  "  and  the  "  Woodman's  Daughter  " 
are  Millais'  chief  pre-Raphaelite  pictures 
— found  in  it  "  an  antiquated  style,  an 
affected  simplicity,  a  senile  imitation  of 
the  cramped  stj^e,  false  perspective  and 
crude  color  of  remote  antiquity."  To 
which  Ruskin  responded  that  the  picture 
was  a  precious  memory,  its  perspective 
perfect  and  its  study  of  drapery  unrivalled, 
and  then  added  with  a  delightfully  charac- 
teristic touch  of  Ruskinism,  "  But  if  the 
painter  had  painted  Mariana  at  work  in  an 
unmoated  grange,  instead  of  idle  in  a 
moated  one,  it  had  been  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, whether  of  art  or  life."  Here  is  an- 
other remark  of  the  great  critic's,  con- 
cerning the  "  North  West  Passage,"  a  fine 
picture  of  Millais',  bearing  for  its  title 
"  It  might  be  done,  and  England  ovight 
to  do  it."  "As  for  passages,"  he  says, 
"whether  north-west  or  south-east,  if 
England  would  mind  her  own  business  at 
home  it  might  be  better  for  her."  In 
which  opinion  he  is  probably  not  alone. 
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In  1859  he  called  the  "Vale  of  Rest," 
"  though  stronger  than  anything  else  in 
the  acadeni}',  a  careless,  insolent  indica- 
tion of  the  things  that  might  be — the 
scrabbled  remnant  of  a  scornfully  aban- 
doned aim."  What  degree  of  truth  there 
may  be  in  this  and  other  somewhat 
petulant  .strictures  of  Millais'  once  ardent 
advocate  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  But  since 
by  the  universal  consent  of  his  fellow- 
painters  his  natural  gifts  are  higher  than 
those  of  any  living  artist,  it  is  possible 
that  the  very  facilit}'  with  which  he 
works  may  to  some  extent 
have  prevented  his  work 
from  being  as  truly  great  as 
it  might. 

From  1863,  when  he  became 
an  R.A.,  to  1876  he  painted 
almost  entirely  portraits  and 
landscapes  ;  after  1876  he  ad- 
ded sentimental  pictures  of 
children  to  his  other  stjdes. 
The  most  famous  of  his  land- 
scapes are  "Cuckoo"  and 
"Chill  October,"  the  latter  of 
which  sold  for  over  ^3000. 
The  group  of  sentimental 
pictures  of  which  the  "  Hu- 
guenot" was  the  protot3'pc 
are  all  variations  on  the  same 
theme  —  "  Death  imminent, 
Love  powerless,"  or  as  Mil- 
lais himself  called  it,  "  The 
unfinished  drama."  Of  his 
portraits,  those  of  Carlylc 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  especially 
the  latter,  are  the  finest ;  and 
of  his  child-pictures  it  can 
onU'  be  said  that  the}^  are  all 
delightful,  if  indeed  they  are 
not  the  greatest  of  the  works 
of  this  many-sided  and  gifted 
artist. 

His  house  in  Palace  Gate 
looks  onto  Kensington  Gard- 
ens. The  entrance  hall  has 
a  pavement  and  dado  of  mar- 
ble, the  walls  being  almost 
covered  with  reproductions 
of  his  own  works.  On  the  first  land- 
ing the  most  striking  object  is  Boehm's 
famous  black  marble  seal,  in  a  fovmtain 
of  white  marble  against  a  background  of 
tapestry.  The  studio  is  a  large  and  lofty 
room,  with  several  easels,  but  very  little 
furniture.     The  man  himself,  as  he  sits 


chatting  to  you,  smoking  an  old  wooden 
pipe,  with  a  cheery,  kindly  smile  on  his 
face,  looks  a  typical  Englishman  :  a 
strong,  tall,  blue-eyed,  curly-haired,  hon- 
est, generous  John  Bull.  He  spends  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  at  his  place  in 
Perthshire,  and  seems  to  carry  back  with 
him  to  the  smoke  of  London  a  whiff  of  the 
sweet  air  of  moor  and  forest  which  he 
loves  and  paints  so  well. 

Passing  from  this  great  painter,  to 
whom  England  owes  so  much  for  the  vic- 
torious crusade  which  he  led  against  Eng- 
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lish  art  as  he  found  it,  we  come  to  the 
third  of  our  artists.  Hubert  Herkomer, 
M.A.,  painter  in  oils  and  water-colors,  en- 
graver, woodcarver,  iron  -  forger,  com- 
poser, musician,  scene-painter,  play- 
wright, actor  and  mesmerist,  was  born 
in   1849  at  Waal  in  Bavaria.     Before  he 
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was  fairly  started  in  any  one  of  these 
careers  he  had  two  narrow  escapes.  As 
Thackeray's  ambition  was  to  be  either  a 
postoffice  official  or  an  m.p.,  so  did  Her- 
konier  pine  after  a  clerkship  in  the  ord- 
nance-snrvey  office.  Foiled  in  this,  he 
made  yet  another  attempt  to  desert  the 
career  of  art.  He  was  living  at  the  time 
in  Chelsea,  chiefly  on  oatmeal  and  tea, 
and  as  he  did  not  possess  the  widow's 
barrel  and  his  pictures  were  not  selling, 
he  grew  rather  anxious  about  the  next 
week's  supply  of  porridge.  So  he  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  vSt.  George's  hall  with  his 
zither,  and  tried  in  vain  to  secure  a  berth 
as  a  Christy  minstrel. 

In  the  story  of  his  life  nothing  is  so 
touching  as  his  relations  with  his  parents. 
"  This  boy,"  said  his  father  at  his  birth, 
"shall  be  my  best  friend,  and  he  shall  be 
a  painter."  The  former  prediction  proved 
as  true  as  the  latter.  The  family  is  not  of 
what  is  generally  called  gentle  origin — 


the  grandfather  being  a  mason,  the  father 
a  joiner  and  one  of  the  uncles  a  weaver. 
But  there  was  an  old-world  refinement 
about  each  of  these  simple  craftsmen 
which  raised  them  to  the  dignity  of  art- 
ists. After  a  brief  visit  to  America,  when 
the  artist  was  two  years  old,  the  Herko- 
mers  settled  at  Southampton,  where  the 
father  cleaned  pictures  and  framed  them, 
the  mother  taught  music,  and  the  son 
played  the  middle  part  of  sixhand  piano- 
forte pieces,  sandwiched  between  two  crin- 
olines of  the  period.  But  the  united  in- 
come was  small,  and  when  Hubert  one 
day  lost  the  onl}'  gold  piece  they  had, 
matters  came  to  a  crisis,  and  the  father, 
to  save  the  domestic  ship,  threw  over- 
board his  beer,  his  tobacco  and  his  meat. 
Then  at  last  luck  turned  and  brought  with 
it  a  carving-commission,  which  entailed 
a  visit  to  Munich.  Here  Hubert,  who  had 
already  gained  an  art-medal  in  his  four- 
teenth 3'ear,  was  taken  in  hand  by  Profes- 
sor Echter.  In  1866  the}^  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  boy  joined  the  art-schools 
at  Kensington.  B3'  disobe3-ing  or- 
ders he  penetrated  into  the  life-school, 
and  contrary  to  all  precedent  his  disobedi- 
ence was  crowned  with  success,  as  he  was 
allowed  to  stay  and  made  the  most  of  his 
chance.  In  1868  he  had  two  pictures  hung 
at  the  Dudle}',  and  also  got  onto  the  staff 
of  the  Graphic.  In  1870  his  picture  "  Hoe- 
ing" hadthe  place  of  honor  in  the  same  gal- 
lery, and  five  years  later  his  great  work 
"The  Last  Muster,"  which  he  began  to 
paint  in  January  and  finished  in  JNIarch, 
was  clapped  by  the  careworn  hanging- 
committee —  a  bod3'  generall}-  supposed  to 
be  devoid  of  soul.  Plis  next  venture  was  in 
water-color  portraiture — Wagner,  Ruskin 
and  Tenn3-son  being  his  chief  sitters. 
The  laureate,  as  ever3'one  knows,  disliked 
being  looked  at,  and  when  Herkomer  ar- 
rived his  first  and  only  greeting  was,  "  I 
hate  your  coming;  can't  abide  sitting." 
In  some  consternation  the  artist  retired  to 
his  room  for  the  night,  but  before  he  was 
asleep  Tenn5'son  put  his  head  in  at  the 
door  and  said,  "  I  believe  you  are  honest ; 
good-night." 

His  next  subject  -  pictures  of  import- 
ance were  the  "  Gloom  of  Idwal"  and 
"Found,"  and  more  recentl}'  "Charter- 
house Chapel"  and  "On  Strike  "  ^ — the 
last  a  work  of  much  sad  truth.  After  his 
wife's  death  in  1888  he  went  to  America 
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for  rest  and  quiet,  and  found  that  Amer- 
ican friends  are  friends  indeed.  Years 
of  incessant  work  followed,  and  each  as  it 
came  increased  the  number  of  the  profes- 
sor's accomplishments.  Among  other 
things  he  has  been  able  to  satisf}'  an  old 
craving  for  stage-work,  and  has  produced 
and  acted  in  more  than  one  musical  pla}^ 
besides  writing  the  words  and  music,  and 
designing  the  scenery  and  dresses  him- 
self. The  chief  modifications  which  he 
recommends  in  scenic  art  are  a  new  form 
of  auditorium,  the  abolition  of  footlights, 
and  an  expanding  and  contracting  pro- 
scenium. 

In  1881  he  started  a  school  of  painting 
at  Busliey,  a  little  village  in  Hertford- 
shire. Eight  years  later  there  were  eighty 
students,  and  twenty-five  exhibits  by 
I)ast  and  present  members  of  the  school 
in  the  academ\',  besides  eight}-  in  other 
galleries.  Today  the  village  is  a  large 
and  thriving  Herkomer  colon}',  with 
schools  and  studios  and  lodgings  and 
workshops  of  all  sorts.  Professor  Her- 
komer still  lives  in  the  cottage  which  he 
originally  took  for  his  father  and  mother, 
when  he  began  to  support  them,  but  he  is 


building  a  magnificent  house  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  late  Mr.  Richardson,  the 
American  architect,  which  will  not  only 
be  a  memorial  to  his  parents,  but  a  monu- 
ment of  the  artistic  ability  of  the  whole 
famil}-.  The  professor  gives  one  a  strong 
idea  of  restless,  yet  untiring,  energ}-.  He 
is  always  as  it  were  pressing  on  to  con- 
quer some  fresh  province,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  colon\'  of  which  he  is  the 
author  and  the  life  may  have  a  lasting  in- 
fluence for  good  on  the  future  of  British 
art. 

We  have  left  to  the  last  the  oldest  of 
our  quartette  of  painters.  INIr.  Watts'  first 
acadeni}-  picture,  "  A  Wounded  Heron," 
appeared  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Rome, 
an  unknown  }-oung  man,  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Lord  Holland  in  his 
pocket.  He  has  seen  various  schools  of 
painting  rise  and  fall,  leaving  a  more  or 
less  permanent  impression  on  the  sands  of 
time.  The  pre-Raphaelists,  the  realists, 
the  aesthetes  have  each  had  their  da}'  and 
their  reaction,  and  ]\Ir.  Watts  has  gone 
quietly  on  his  way,  unaffected  by  the 
passing  fashion  of  the  hour.    Surrounded 
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as  it  were  by  the  atmosphere  which  is  so 
marked  a  characteristic  of  his  painting, 
he  lives  a  life  of  comparative  seclusion, 
working  not  so  much  for  himself  and  his 
sitters  as  for  the  nation  and  posterity-  — 
a  poet  and  prophet  who  speaks  by  paint 
and  canvas. 

Mr.  Watts  is  a  believer  in  fresco-paint- 
ing as  an  important  factor  in  the  artistic 
and  moral  life  of  the  nation.  But,  unfort- 
unately, his  own  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  not  been  very  successful.  His  offer 
to  paint  the  great  hall  at  Euston  station 
was  declined  with  thanks,  and  his  fresco 
in  the  hall  of  Lincoln's  inn  has  been  al- 
most ruined  by  the  fogs  of  London.  But 
in  1869  D.  G.  Rossetti,  in  an  unpublished 
letter  to  Lord  Aberdare,  wrote  with  regard 
to  this  work  :  "I  have  indeed  seen  Watts' 
fresco,  and   I    think  it  b}^  far  the  finest 
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specimen  of  the  method  I  have  seen  among 
modern  ones.  It  is  a  very  grand  work, 
and  does  honor  to  our  country."  Where- 
as the  painter  himself  says  :  "I  was  not 
quite  the  man  to  do  it,  wanting  health  and 
strength  and  many  other  things.  But  I 
did  what  I  could." 

It  is  of  course  in  allegorical  pictures 
and  portrait-painting  that  Mr.  Watts  ex- 
cels. His  style  is  eminently  his  own, 
partly  perhaps  because  he  refrained  from 
copying  in  his  youth,  and  in  later  days 
from  the  use  of  models,  thinking  that  a 
picture  from  a  model  will  too  probably 
be  a  picture  of  a  model.  And  it  is  notice- 
able that  his  pictures  of  the  nvide  never 
appear  to  offend  the  British  matron. 

His  first  important  allegorical  works 
met  with  a  cold  reception.  But  since, 
"  Love  and  Death,"  and  "  Love  and  Life," 
(which  he  considers  his  great- 
est picture,)  and  "Hope"  and 
many  others  have  won  their 
way  to  the  heart  of  the  nation. 
It  is  interesting  to  listen  to  the 
criticisms  of  the  masses  on  ]\Ir. 
Watts  at  any  of  the  numerous 
loan  exhibitions  in  the  East 
End  of  London,  and  to  see  the 
reverence  which  his  pictures 
inspire  in  the  hearts  of  sturdy 
dockers  and  consumptive  tail- 
ors and  slatternly  East  End 
girls.  They  know  what  it  is  to 
stand  before  the  door  and  tr}-, 
as  only  poor  ineffectual  love 
can  try,  to  keep  out  the  veiled 
figure  of  death  ;  they  know, 
too,  how  frail  emaciated  life 
is  led  upwards  and  onwards 
over  the  stony  places  by  the 
strong  upholdinghandof  love. 
And  as  they  look  at  these  par- 
ables in  paint,  they  are  raised 
to  higher  ideals  of  life.  Mr. 
Watts'  house  is  in  the  West 
End,  only  separated  from  the 
president's  by  a  wide  lawn. 
Here,  during  the  summer 
months,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  him  to  work  from 
four  in  the  morning  till  the 
light  fails.  He  varies  his  easel 
work  by  sculpture,  and  is  at 
present  engaged  on  what  is  to 
be  his  magnum  opus  in  this 
direction  —  a  gigantic  horse 
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and  rider,  representing  vital  energy.  But 
as  soon  as  autumn  comes  the  painter  es- 
capes from  the  fogs  of  London  to  a  low 
white-walled,  red-tiled  house,  hidden  in 
the  heart  of  a  Surre}^  pine-wood.  The 
panels  of  the  ceiling  in  the  little  hall  and 
sitting  room  are  filled  with  quaint  designs 
in  plaster — the  work  of  the  painter's  wife 
— emblematic  of  the  life  of  the  soul  and 
the  religions  of  the  world.  Apropos  of 
religions,  it  is  worthy  of  noticeXhat  all  Mr. 
Watts'  work,  while  typical  of  the  highest 
Christian  morality,  belongs  to  no  one 
school  of  religion,  but  is  dedicated,  like 


one  of  his  pictures,  to  all  the  churches. 
At  present  the  chief  work  in  the  Guild- 
ford studio  is  the  "Court  of  Death,"  a 
large  picture  which  he  hopes  soon  to  fin- 
ish, and  which  he  looks  upon  as  the  centre 
to  which  his  series  of  allegorical  pictures 
converges — the  series  which,  with  his  por- 
traits, is  to  be  his  bequest  to  the  nation. 
The  central  figure  is  of  course  Death- — a 
woman  whose  grand  face,  for  all  its  appar- 
ent impassiveness,  shows  the  infinite  sor- 
row of  knowledge.  On  her  lap  is  laid  a 
new-born  infant ;  at  her  feet  are  an  altar, 
built  of  the  ruins  of  ^'arious  schools  of 
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architecture,  and  the  open  book  of  life. 
To  this  altar  come  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  mortal  men — the  noble  with  his  coronet, 
the  beggar  with  his  crutch,  tottering  old 
age,  and  unconscious  childhood  playing 
with  the  grave-clothes,  and  b}'  their  side 
a  lion,  the  type  of  purely  physical  strength. 
In  the  centre  a  young  knight,  in  the  pride 
of  life  and  manhood,  reluctantly  lays  his 
sword  upon  the  altar,  and  lastly,  a  sick 
girl  comes  with  touching  eagerness  to 
Death    as   to   her   best  friend,    and  rests 
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her  tired  head  upon  her  knees.  So  it 
is  that  Mr.  Watts  has  always  painted 
death — the  most  objective  reality  in  life 
— not  the  revolting  skeleton  of  tradi- 
tion, but  death  the  healer,  death  robbed 
of  its  sting,  death  that  lulls  to  rest  after 
the  weary  struggles  of  life — resistless,  in- 
deed, but  never  relentless — a  being  that 
inspires  reverence  and  awe,  but  never 
hopeless  fear. 

Apart  from  any  question  of  technique, 
of  coloring,  of  genius,  it  is  in  their  mod- 
ernism that  the  chief  value  of  Mr.  Watts' 
pictures  lies.  The}'  interpret,  and  pari 
passu  they  create,  the  modern  ideal  of  the 
greatest  emotions  and  interests  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  With  a  singular  disregard  for 
pecuniary  reward,  the  painter  has  devoted 


his  life  to  one  object — the  creation  of  a  se- 
ries of  pictures,  which  without  being  didac- 
tic, should  suggest  his  views  on  the  broadly 
important  factors  of  modern  life.  Of  the 
practical  effect  of  these  suggestions,  the 
following  incident  is  a  good  example. 
People  otherwise  unknown  to  him  are 
constantly  testifying  to  the  value  of  his 
teaching,  and  one  fair  daughter  of  Amer- " 
ica  told  him  that  the  course  of  her  life 
had  been  altered  by  one  of  his  pictures, 
and  that  she  had  written  to  her  pastor  in 
New  York  to  say  that  it  had  done  her 
more  good  than  all  his  sermons.  The 
name  of  the  picture  was  "  Mammon." 
Other  women  have  stood  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  before  his  picture  of  the  "  Birth 
of  Eve,"  a  work  in  which  not  one  of 
the  critics  could  find  anything  to  ad- 
mire. 

The  picture  represents  an  ideal  of  per- 
fect womanhood,  the  link  between  heaven 
and  earth.  As  this  queen  of  womanhood 
springs  from  the  earth  she  rises  instinct- 
ively to  the  divine  destiny,  which  she 
feels  to  be  above  her,  unconscious  as  3-et 
of  those  earth-born,  counteracting  forces 
wdth  which  she  and  all  those  others  of 
whom  she  is  so  glorious  a  type  will  wage 
their  world-long  conflict. 

Space  forbids  us  to  say  more  of  his  por- 
traits than  that  they  are  the  likenesses  of 
most  of  the  remarkable  Englishmen  of 
his  generation.  Gladstone,  Leighton, 
Carlyle,  the  Duke  of  Arg^de,  Lord  Law- 
rence, TennyvSon,  Browning,  Swinburne — 
these  are  some  of  the  painter's  friends 
whom  he  has  painted  for  posterity-.  And 
he  has  seized  upon  the  characteristics,  the 
inner  man,  of  each  of  his  sitters,  so  that 
we  feel  that  we  are  looking  upon  the  man 
as  he  really  was. 

The  last  picture  we  shall  touch  upon, 
the  subject  of  which  was  suggested  to 
]\Ir.  Watts  by  Carmen  Sylva,  represents 
a  recumbent  figure  shrouded  in  grave- 
clothes  ;  at  its  feet  a  heterogeneous  debris 
emblematic  of  the  ruin  of  all  that  man 
holds  worth  having,  but  at  its  head  the 
one  thing  that  endures — a  wreath  of  ever- 
green laurel.  And  the  motto  of  this  pic- 
ture, the  guiding  principle  not  only  of  Mr. 
Watts'  life,  but  of  all  who  are  truly  great, 
is  this  : 

"  What  I  speut  I  had  :  what  I  saved  I  lost :  what  I 
gave  I  have." 
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THE  STORY  OF  A   NINETEENTH-CENTURY  CULT. 


IN   the   days  of  the  'seventies  the   aesthetic   movement  was   the   social   topic   of 
the  hour,  and  "  culture,"  "high  art"  and  "  intensity"  were  the  catchwords  of  the 
time.     Votaries  of  the  cult  were  rejoicing  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  Renaissance, 
and  congratulating  the  world  upon  the  re-discovery  of  the  Beautiful.     The  sunflower 
was  in  the  height  of  its  bloom  and  the  blue-china  craze  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory. 

But  all  the  world  did  not  worship  at  the  same  shrine  ;  and  so,  while  the  latest 
embodiment  of  an  art-faith  was  glorified  as  a  Heaven-born  offspring  by  its  high-priests, 
it  was  jeered  at  as  a  misshaped  abortion  by  those  who  ministered  in  the  older 
temples.  As  long  as  the  charm  of  novelty  was  upon  it,  society  stood  its  friend 
and  fashion  claimed  it  as  its  own ;  but  the  inevitable  day  came  for  its  dethronement 
in  favour  of  a  newer  divinity,  and  it  was  hustled  out  of  sight.  It  has  lain  long 
enough  in  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness  for  the  haziest  notions  to  prevail  concerning  it. 
In  the  popular  mind,  Pre-Raphaelites,  Medigevalists,  Queen-Annites  and  China- 
maniacs  jostle  each  other  in  a  common  crowd,  in  which  Rossetti,  Morris,  Burne 
Jones,  Swinburne  and  Oscar  Wilde  mainly  stand  out  as  recognisable  personalities. 
They  are  collectively  labelled  "  aesthetes,"  without  regard  to  species,  and  are  credited 
with  an  equal  share  in  the  floating  and  direction  of  a  sort  of  joint-stock  company 
for  the  regeneration  of  things  in  general  and  art  in  particular. 

A  retrospective  glance  in  an  impartial  spirit  at  some  of  the  phases  of  the  movement 
and  its  effects  may  possibly  help  to  correct  some  misapprehensions. 

The  aesthetic  mission  was  to  inculcate  a  love  for  the  Beautiful  ;  and,  at  first 
sight,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  could  afford  much  opportunity  for  difference  of 
opinion.  But  as  long  as  the  old  saying  that  "  every  eye  makes  its  own  beauty  " 
holds  good  there  will  always  be  a  rallying-point  for  contending  factions.  The 
aesthetes  considered  that  they  were  qualified  to  be  the  arbiters  of  what  constituted 
beauty  on  the  ground  that  they  had  educated  themselves  up  to  a  higher  point, 
artistically,  than  the  rest  of  the  world  had  attained  to,  and  that  their  perceptions 
were  acuter  and  their  tastes  more  refined  in  consequence. 

Long  before  yEstheticism  came  into  vogue  as  one  of  the  fashions  of  the  day, 
the  Beautiful  had  been  the  subject  of  speculative  discussion  with  many  a  philosopher. 
The  literature  of  the  subject,  in  the  shape  of  scientific  dissertations,  is  voluminous. 
It  extends  over  many  years,  and  England,  France  and  Germany  are  foremost  among 
the  nations  who  have  contributed  to  it.     One  writer  after  another  has  theorised  and 
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study  for  a  Fresco  for  the  Oxford  Union,  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetii. 

argued  as  to  the  origin  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  how  it  is  evolved,  in  what  it  consists, 
and  the  laws  that  govern  it.  They  have  discussed  the  subject  in  its  metaphysical, 
psychological,  physiological,  emotional,  and  every  other  purely  academic  aspect,  and 
they  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  time.  The  materials  are  the 
same,  but  a  shake  of  the  philosophical  kaleidoscope  rearranges  them,  and  they  do 
duty  once  again  as  a  new  and  original  theory  satisfactorily  accounting  for  everything. 
The  aesthetes,  although  they  philosophised  on  occasion,  did  not,  at  any  rate, 
confine  themselves  to  the  region  of  speculation,  but  endeavoured  to  reduce  their 
theories  to  practice. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  our  century  the  sense  of  beauty  found  little  practical 
expression,  and  art-taste,  as  reflected  in  the  architecture  and  social  surroundings 
of  the  time,  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  Gothic  Revival  was  the  outcome  of  a  desire 
for  better  things.  As  the  first  organised  effort  to  reduce  the  art  theories  of  a  section 
of  the  community  to  practice,  it  paved  the  way  for  succeeding  endeavours,  and 
the  more  general  awakening  that  followed  was  largely  due  to  its  influence. 

Gothic,  however,  is  pre-eminently  ecclesiastical,  and  does  not  readily  lend  itself 
to  the  requirements  of  nineteenth-century  householders  living  under  different  social 
and  domestic  conditions  to  their  mediaeval  ancestors.  The  latter  attached  less 
importance  than  we  do  to  light  and  air  in  a  dwelling,  and  were  content  to  sit  on 
Glastonbury  chairs  or  wooden  stools,  without  much  regard  to  bodily  ease.  So  the 
Gothic  Revival,  which  could  not  dispense  with  certain  Gothic  discomforts,  naturally 
made  more  headway  in  the  church  than  in  the  home.  The  aesthetes  better  realised 
the  wants  of  the  age  when  they  adopted  the  "  Queen  Anne  "  style  of  architecture  as 
more  suitable  to  the  domiciliary  wants  of  the  ordinary  Englishman. 

Whilst  these  new  influences  were  bearing  fruit,  old-fashioned  orthodoxy  in  painting 
was  suddenly  shocked  by  the  appearance  in  its  midst   of  a  small   band  of  young 
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enthusiasts  who  had  the  temerity  to  cast 
down  the  altars  which  the  high-priests  of 
Art  had  set  up,  and  claimed  to  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  Nature  only.  The  story 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  rising  and  how  it 
originated  has  been  too  often  told  to 
need  recapitulation  here,  but  the  move- 
ment has  too  close  a  connection  with  our 
subject  to  be  left  unnoticed.  In  those 
days  the  embarking  upon  a  crusade  against 
the  conventionalities  and  traditions  of  the 
academic  school  was  a  piece  of  courageous 
audacity  which  we  can  hardly  sufficiently 
appreciate  now.  No  ordinary  storm  of 
condemnation  and  ridicule  had  to  be 
faced ;    but    the    very   violence    of    their 

opponents  did  the  exponents  of  the  new  faith  a  kindly  service  by  rousing  so  powerful  a 
champion  as  Ruskin  to  make  common  cause  with  them. 

The  keynote  of  the  sestheticism  of  the  future  was  struck  when  the  brotherhood 
insisted  upon  the  intimate  relationship  of  one  art  with  another,  and  sought  to  unite 
under  one  banner  the  poet,  the  painter  and  the  critic,  working  in  harmonious  con- 
junction for  a  common  end  instead  of  in  isolated  groups.  Most  of  the  seven — viz., 
Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  William  Michael  Rossetti,  AVoolner, 
F.  G.  Stephens  and  James  Collinson — -composing  the  fraternity  practically  exemplified 
this  in  their  own  persons  by  their  dual  qualifications,  as  the  pages  of  the  Germ,  the 
short-lived  monthly  organ  of  the  brotherhood,  testify.  This  periodical  numbered 
among  its  contributors,  in  addition  to  the  brotherhood,  several  outside  sympathisers 
with  the  movement,  including  William  Bell  Scott.  In  after  years  Scott,  by  his 
contributions   to   the   last  of    the   aesthetic    organs,    the   Hobby-Horse,    brought   the 

older  and  the   later  sestheticism  into 
direct  contact. 

The  outcry  which  had  been  raised 
when  the  Pre-Raphaelites  first  dared 
to  cross  swords  with  orthodoxy  gradu- 
ally moderated  as  the  strength  of  their 
primary  contention  gained  recognition, 
and  the  little  band  of  reformers, 
having  vindicated  their  position,  soon 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  brotherhood.  It 
was  at  best  but  a  frail  bond  that 
united  them,  for  their  temperaments 
and  general  sympathies  were  very 
diverse,  and  it  was  no  commingling 
of  congenial  spirits  except  in  a  very 
restricted  sense. 

The  outside  world  wrote  down  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  movement  as  a  failure, 
under  the  impression  that  its  effects 
would  be  as  evanescent  as  its  early 
mannerisms.  It  left,  however,  an 
abiding   impress   upon   art,  and   was 
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'Cordelia."     Etching  b'j  Madox  Brown.      From   "The  Germ. 


a  clear  gain  to  it.  It  had  its  weaknesses,  but  it  is  possible  to  appreciate  its 
main  object  (the  breaking  down  of  artificial  barriers)  and  its  guiding  principle 
(fidelity  to  nature)  without  endorsing  all  its  methods.  It  demonstrated  that  the 
beaten  track  was  not  the  only  road  by  which  art  could  be  approached,  thereby 
smoothing  the  future  for  those  who  aspired  to  be  something  more  than  followers 
in  a  common  ruck. 

When  Pre-Raphaelitism,  as  originally  formulated,  fell  into  the  background,  a 
new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  movement  was  opened,  and  an  amplified  form  of 
sestheticism  took  its  place.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  cradled  at  Oxford,  which 
gave  the  Gothic  Revival  its  greatest  stimulus  and  held  out  a  helping  hand  to  the 
Pre-Raphaelites.  Included  in  the  new  group  of  leaders  were  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne,  E.  Burne  Jones,  William  Morris  and  W.  G.  Pater,  all  of  whom  were 
Oxford  undergraduates  at  one  and  the  same  time.  They  fell  under  the  influence 
of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  who  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  brother- 
hood, and  whose  presence  on  the  scene  supplies  a  connecting-link  between  the  new 
movement  and  its  predecessor.  He  was  engaged  upon  the  ill-fated  frescoes  in  the 
Debating  Hall  of  the  University  Union,  and  William  Morris  and  Burne  Jones  joined 
him  in  the  work  of  designing  and  executing  them. 

A  desire  to  regenerate  many  things,  and  art  in  particular,  was  the  bond  that  united 
the  party,  and  the  correlation  of  the  arts  and  a  veneration  for  the  works  of  the  early 
Italian  school  were,  as  they  had  been  with  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  leading  articles  of 
faith.  Like  their  forerunners,  they  had  an  organ  for  the  dissemination  of  their  views 
— viz.,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine.  The  life  of  university  serials  is 
proverbially  brief,  and  this  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  for  a  year  covered  the  term 
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of  its  existence.  In  that  time,  however,  several  of  the  best  ku  :wn  of  the  poets  of  the 
sesthetic  school  made  their  debut  in  it. 

The  movement  was  at  first  confined  to  a  very  limited  circle.  Not  having  yet 
attained  to  the  position  of  a  fashion,  its  influence  on  the  general  public  was  in- 
appreciable. In  due  course  the  university  career  of  its  apostles  came  to  a  close,  and 
their  setting  forth  into  the  larger  world  of  work  was  followed  by  a  wider  promulgation 
of  the  ideas  which  had  been  generated  at  Oxford. 

The  scheme  of  reformation,  as  ultimately  developed,  was  extensive  in  its  aims,  for 
little  came  amiss  to  it.  The  remodelling  of  taste  in  general,  as  displayed  in  our 
houses,  our  pictures,  our  decorations,  our  furniture,  our  books,  our  attire,  and  most 
other  things  with  which  we  were  brought  into  contact,  was  the  task  of  the  new 
regenerators.  Not  that  the  programme  was  originally  so  large  and  varied,  but  it 
resembled  some  others,  political  and  otherwise,  in  its  capacity  for  absorbing  any 
special  fad  that  was  drifting  about. 

The  painters  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement,  but  now  the 
poets,  of  whom  Rossetti  and  Swinburne  were  typical  representatives,  were  conspicuous. 

A  pessimistic  amativeness,  coupled  with  a  strongly  marked  aversion  to  cherished 
beliefs,  were  the  main  characteristics  of  aesthetic  poetry.  Pallid  maidens  in  clinging 
gowns  were  always  being  loved  with  a  fervour  of  ecstasy,  and  were  themselves 
consumed  by  a  hopeless  passion,  which  never  seemed  to  lead  to  matrimony  ;  and 
the  moral  and  religious  susceptibilities  of  the  average  Englishman  were  alternately 
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trampled  upon.  The  lesser  poetic  lights  of  sestheticism  affected  the  style  without 
the  redeeming  qualities  of  their  superiors,  and  added  sickly  sentiment  and  verbal 
obscurities  to  other  graver  faults. 

The  critics  and  satirists  soon  found  a  congenial  field  in  the  poetry  of  sestheticism 
for  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  and  a  series  of  paper  wars  was  the  natural  result.  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan  was  one  of  the  hardest  hitters  of  the  attacking  party,  and  his 
"Fleshly  School  of  Poetry,"  contributed  to  the  Cotitemporary  Revieiu  of  October  187 1, 
stands  out  as  the  most  scathing  of  the  onslaughts.  Rossetti,  in  the  Athenccutn, 
defended  himself  with  considerable  skill  and  effect,  and  found  a  backer  in  Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin.  Others  mingled  in  the  fray,  and  much  acrimony  was  displayed  on  both  sides. 
When,  in  course  of  time,  aesthetes  increased  and  multiplied,  and  their  views  were 
more  in  evidence,  the  strife  waxed  hotter,  and  the  law  courts  echoed  with  the  clash 
of  arms.  In  1875  the  aesthetic  poets  were  fiercely  assailed  in  a  poem  published 
anonymously,  entitled  "Jonas  Fisher."  An  anonymous  letter  in  the  Examiner, 
assuming  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  author  of  the  poem,  attacked  him  in  no 
measured  terms.  This  resulted  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  bringing  an  action  against  the 
Examiner  for  libel.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  it  transpired  that  the  author  of  the 
poem  was  the  Earl  of  Southesk  and  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  letter  was  Mr. 
Swinburne,  whom  Mr.  Buchanan,  under  the  signature  of  "  Caliban,"  had  previously 
somewhat  severely  handled  in  the  Spectator  in  his  verses  "  The  Session  of  the  Poets." 
The  result  of  the  trial  was  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  with  ^^150  damages.* 

Whilst  the  poets  were  enjoying  a  certain  notoriety,  the  painters  of  the  same  school 
were  by  no  means  idle,  and  many  canvases  were  peopled  with  pale  and  distraught 
maidens,  with  touzled  locks  and  faces  full  of  the  sad  weariness  of  love-lorn  languor. 
Morbid  melancholy  was  as  predominant  in  the  works  of  the  aesthetic  painters  as  in 
those  of  the  poets.  There  was  the  same  tendency  to  look  upon  the  darker  side  of 
life  and  to  accentuate  its  shadows.  Humanity  was  too  often  represented  as  gaunt 
and  sallow  visaged,  as  though  a  robust  constitution,  typified  by  the  bloom  of  health, 
was  inconsistent  with  true  art.  The  nearest  approaches  to  beauty  were  of  a  wistful, 
sorrowful  kind,  indicating  a  smothered  discontent  with  things  in  general,  suggestive 
of  a  household  where  the  washing  is  done  at  home.  The  inventive  genius,  poetic 
feeling  and  beauty  of  colouring  which  were  conspicuous  in  the  work  of  the  leading 
lights  of  the  school,  Rossetti  and  Burne  Jones,  did  much  in  their  case  to  induce  a 
forgetfulness  of  other  characteristics  which  did  not  appeal  to  every  taste. 

The  correlation-of-the-arts  theory  was  practically  illustrated  in  the  persons  of  several 
of  the  professors  of  the  cult,  who,  as  critics  as  well  as  either  painters  or  poets, 
worked  in  a  twofold  capacity.  Much  mutual  admiration  was  the  outcome  of  this. 
The  painter  would  take  his  subject  from  the  works  of  the  poet,  and  the  latter, 
as  a  critic,  went  into  ectasies  over  the  pictorial  embodiment  of  his  own  poem. 
Next  the  poet  would  illustrate  in  verse  the  depth  and  meaning  of  the  symbolism 
which  was  the  strong  point  of  the  painter,  and  the  latter  then  took  up  the  running 
and,  as  a  critic,  rhapsodised  in  print  over  the  genius  of  the  poet.  All  which,  as 
Mr.  Pepys  would  say,  was   "very  diverting." 

*  The  following  are  the  verses  referred  to  : 

"A  sick  putrescent  dulcet  lay, 

Like  sugared  stick  with  meat  too  high, 
To  hymn,  or  hint,  the  sensuous  charms 

Of  morbid  immorality."  ("Jonas  Fisher,'  p.    140.) 

"How  he  did  laugh!    'Dear  friend,'  said  he, 
'The  sort  of  Art  I  have  in  view 
Is  moral  mostly  in  its  themes, 
Though  oft  immoral  in  Us  hue.'"  (^Ibid  y  p.   150.) — En.  P.M.M. 
Vol.  Y. — No.  21.  3 
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A  local  habitation  was  soon  the  want  of  the  aesthetes — one  in  which  their  particular 
idiosyncracies  could  be  brought  under  special  notice.  The  atmosphere  of  staid 
respectability  and  sedate  orthodoxy  associated  with  the  Royal  Academy  was  felt  by 
the  high-priests  of  the  cult  to  be  oppressive  to  them ;  and  although  the  acknowledged 
excellence  of  their  work  would  have  secured  a  place  for  it  on  its  w^alls,  they  disdained 
the  distinction.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  lesser  lights  of  the  same  school 
would  have  put  up  with  uncongenial  surroundings  for  the  sake  of  admission  into 
academic  company,  if  only  their  pictures  had  been  sufficiently  to  the  taste  of  the 
Hanging  Committee  to  allow  of  it. 

The  want  that  was  thus  created  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  supplied  in  1870  by  the 
erection  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  Its  object  was  to  provide  a  home  for  the  best 
and  most  intellectual  art  of  the  day,  without  restriction  to  any  particular  school ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  /ar  exceUejice  the  exhibition  ground  of  the  aesthetes.  This 
was  clearly  manifest  from  the  first ;  and,  by  providing  a  spot  where  kindred  spirits 
iv)  could  forgather  and  the  eyes  of  the    public  could  be  focussed    upon  them,  it  did 

much  to  stimulate  the  fashion  that  was  setting  in.  Much  eclat  attended  the  starting 
of  the  new  temple  of  art,  and  it  began  to  be  said  that  the  Royal  Academy  was  an 
antiquated  institution,  and  that  its  youthful  contemporary  must  be  the  future  medium 
for  infusing  fresh  life  into  Art.  The  result  supplies  one  more  example  of  Fate's 
irony.  The  Academy  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  with  unruffled  serenity  and 
a  flourishing  exchequer,  and  as  to  its  rival — "where  is  dat  barty  now?" 

Among  the  painters  whom  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  brought  into  special  prominence 
was  Mr.  Whistler.  His  etchings  were  accorded  a  place  of  honour  upon  the  walls 
of  aesthetic  homes,  and  there  was  a  mutual  sympathy  between  himself  and  disciples 
of  the  cult,  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  both  he  and  they  were  warring  against  the 
powers  that  represented  established  authority  in  art.  His  borrowing  the  phraseology 
of  music  for  the  nomenclature  of  his  pictures  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  outcome 
of  his  study  of  the  aesthetic  theory  of  the  correlation  of  the  arts  ;  but  this  singularity 
— or,  as  some  preferred  to  call  it,  affectation — of  description  found  plenty  of  imitators, 
and  nocturnes,  harmonies,  scherzos,  symphonies,  arrangements,  etc.,  on  canvas  soon 
began  to  abound.  The  mystery  as  to  subject  which  enshrouded  some  of  these  musical 
ambiguities  was  satirised  on  the  stage  by  the  exhibition  of  "  A  Dual   Harmony,"  by 

/"  an  artist  of  the  future."  This,  one  side  up,  represented  an  azure  sea  overlooked 
by  a  burning  sky,  and,  reversed,  an  azure  sky  overlooking  a  sandy  desert. 
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The  foremost  of  art  prophets  could  not  view  these  new  developments  vflth^^^^^^ 
equanimity,  and  in  a  Fors  Clavigera  criticism  on  "  A  Falling  Rocket  "  (a  nocturne 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Whistler  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery)  took  the  artist  to  task  in  a  style 
that  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  leniency.  Upon  t^his,  Mr.  Whistler  brought  an  action 
for  damages ;  on  the  ground  that  this  was  an  attack  upon  his  personal  character, 
not  justified  by  his  works.  The  most  amusing  feature  in  the  case  was  the  conflict 
of  professional  evidence  as  to  the  merits,  or  otherwise,  of  Mr.  Whistler's  paintings. 
W.  M.  Rossetti,  Albert  Moore  and  W.  H.  Wills,  testified  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  Burne-Jones  and  Frith  (a  most  curious  conjunction)  were  brought  up  for  the 
defence.  A  court  of  justice  was  by  no  means  an  ideal  tribunal  for  such  a  cause, 
and  the  jury  must  have  been  sorely  puzzled.  The  verdict  may  be  taken  as  an 
expression  on  the  part  of  both  judge  and  jury  of  an  inability  to  definitely  settle  a 
point  upon  which  the  artistic  world  was  hopelessly  divided.  The  jury  awarded  the 
plaintiff  a  farthing  damages;  and  Baron  Huddlestone,  by  an  exercise  of  his  own 
discretion,  gave  judgment  without  costs,  leaving  each  side  to  pay  its  own.  The 
verdict  of  the  outside  public  may  be  said  to  have  been  adverse  to  both  parties  to  the 
suit,  as  it  amounted 
to  a  deprecation 
equally  of  Mr.  Whist- 
ler's paintings  and 
Mr.  Ruskin's  lan- 
guage. "  The  whirli- 
gig of  time  brings 
about  its  revenges," 
and  the  picture  which 
the  great  art  critic  de- 
clared to  be  so  dear 
at  200  guineas  was 
recently  sold  for  800. 
A  notable  instance 
of  Mr.  Whistler's 
boldness  and  origin- 
ality was  seen  in  his 
peacock  scheme  of 
decoration  for  the 
dining-room  of  the 
late  Mr.  Leyland, 
the  wealthy  patron  of 
aesthetic  art,  which 
was  a  daring  experi- 
ment, strikingly  effec- 
tive in  its  result. 

As  the  aesthetic 
movement  progressed, 
its  aims  were  enlarged 
and  its  influences 
were  brought  to  bear 
upon  matters  of  do- 
mestic interest  as  well 
as  upon    studio    life. 

It    having    been    laid  "Viola  and  Oliula."    Etching  by  W.  H.  Deuerell.     From  "The  Germ." 
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Mr    William  Morns 
After  a  drawing  from  life  by  Miss  C.  M.  Watts. 

down  that  the  Queen  Anne  style  was  the  most  fitting  for  an  Englishman's  house, 
the  interior  decorations  and  ornaments  of  the  home  were  taken  in  hand.  And  here, 
especially,  it  was  that  the  ideas  of  the  aesthetes,  to  use  an  expressive  slangism, 
"  caught  on."  Most  people  live  in  a  house  over  which  they  have  some  control 
(at  least  their  wives  and  daughters  have,  which  is  the  main  point),  and  sesthe- 
ticism  in  house  furniture  and  decoration  opened  up  a  large  and  attractive  field 
of  operations. 

Many  persons  whose  notions  of  art  had  been  hitherto  of  a  somewhat  restrictive 
— not  to  say  chaotic — type  began  to  have  views  and  aspirations.  They  became 
possessed  with  a  burning  desire  to  revolutionise — in  a  decorative  sense— the  domestic 
hearth,  and  discoursed  of  the  subtle  beauties  of  pomegranate  dados,  sunflower 
friezes,  Persian  tiles,  Venetian  glass  and  blue  china.  Those  of  a  more  advanced 
and  imaginative  school — the  younger  folk,  to  wit — who  possessed,  in  a  special  degree, 
the  characteristic  known  as  "intensity,"  accorded  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  utilitarian 
recognition  to  these  outward  embodiments  of  their  art-faith,  and,  in  stained-glass 
attitudes,  dwelt  lovingly  upon  the  "  blessed  and  precious "  in  art.  These,  who 
sighed  over  the  Philistinism  of  the  age,  and  were  full  of  soulful  yearnings  after  the 
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unattainable,  were  entitled  to  be  classified  as  the  full-blown  species,  and,  to  para- 
phrase an  old  song,  were  "  fine  young  medisevalists  of  a  very  modern  type."  Their 
reverential  attitude  towards  such  forms  of  crockery  as  they  affected  laid  them  open  to 
the  suggestion  that  a  leading  feature  of  their  creed  was  the  apotheosis  of  the  teapot. 

The  emblazonment  on  their  banner  was  "  Art  for  Art's  sake  " ;  and  this,  literally 
translated,  appeared  to  be  that  sense,  motive  and  morals  must  give  way  if  a  previously 
defined  sense  of  the  Beautiful  demanded  it.  These  were  the  unpractical  searchers 
after  Beauty,  who  worshipped  mediaeval,  or,  may  be,  Japanese  art,  merely  because  it 
7uas  mediaeval  or  Japanese,  and  not  for  its  intrinsic  value. 

This  was  a  type  of  aesthete  entitled  to  mention  as  one  of  other  items  in  the 
life  of  the  movement,  but  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  majority. 
Older  and  wiser  men — the  greatest  of  art  critics  among  them — have  sometimes 
forgotten  that  we  live  in  a  work-a-day  world,  where  art  is  only  one  of  other  forces 
which  have  to  be  propitiated  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  To  exalt  it  as  a  divinity 
is  to  misapprehend  the  conditions  under  which  the  majority  of  the  world  is  working 
out  its  destiny. 

To  Mr.  William  Morris  the  "  household  decoration  "  phase  of  the  movement  owes 
almost  everything.  By  his  work  in  this  direction  his  name  has  become  familiarised 
in  thousands  of  households  that  his  "  Earthly  Paradise  "  had  failed  to  penetrate.  He  r^^C'^''^^' 
it  was  who  gave  practical  expression  to  the  new-born  desire  of  the  modern  householder 
to  have  his  domestic  surroundings  more  artistically  fit  and  harmonious  than  they  had 
hitherto  been.  When,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Burne  Jones  and  other  aesthetes,  he 
started  an  establishment  for  the  designing  and  manufacture  of  wall-papers,  stained 
glass,  ornamental  tiles  and  household  decorations  generally,  the  aesthetic  theory  of 
the  intimate  connection  of  one  art  with  another  was  once  again  illustrated.  Poetic 
sentiment  was  united  with  the  artistic  instinct,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  art,  in 
an  archaeological  sense,  was  a  security  against  the  perpetration  of  such  anachronisms 
as  the  modern  upholsterer  was  distinguished  for.  The  natural  result  of  success — 
viz.,  imitation — followed  ;  for  other  firms  had  to  recognise  an  increasing  demand  for 
something  artistically  better  than  that  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying. 

Taste  in  art  was  wont  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  appanage  of  the  rich  and  leisured 
classes  of  the  community.  By  virtue  of  their  means  and  position  they  were  con- 
sidered to  be  entitled  to  gratify  this  propensity  to  the  full,  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  content  to  gaze  upon  the  result  with  the  feeling  that,  beyond  this,  they  had  no 
part  nor  lot  in  it.  To  them,  art  was  labelled  with  the  stand-off  injunction — "admire,  m 
but  touch  not."  To  old-fashioned,  middle-class  folk,  art  was  synonymous  with 
luxury,  and  luxury  meant  extravagance — which,  of  course,  people  of  limited  means 
had  best  avoid.  A  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty  tended,  as  they  thought,  to 
distract  attention  from  the  serious  concerns  of  life  and  its  primary  business — the 
making  of  money.  One  of  the  best  effects  of  the  new  movement  was  to  discourage 
exclusiveness  in  art ;  to  create  a  taste  for  it  in  the  pit  and  gallery  instead  of  confining  i 
it  to  the  stalls  and  boxes.  Mr.  William  Morris  well  said,  "  I  do  not  want  art  for  a 
few,  any  more  than  education  for  a  few,  or  freedom  for  a  few." 

It  would  not,  of  course,  be  correct  to  assert  that  there  had  been  no  previous 
appreciation  whatever  of  the  Beautiful  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  upper  classes  of  society ;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
did  not  bring  it  to  bear  upon  everyday  life.  They  could  admire  beautiful  scenery  or 
a  fine  painting,  but  the  matter  ended  there,  and  did  not  result  in  any  serious  effort  to 
apply  art-prmciples  at  home. 

The  early  adherents  of  the  "  new  craze,"  as  it  was  called,  were  treated  to  a 
plentiful  supply  of  ridicule,  some  of  which  was  no  doubt  deserved.     As  Mr.  Gilbert 
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says,  "  You  can't  get  high  aesthetic  tastes, 
like  trousers,  ready-made,"  and  time  and 
experience  were  required  to  tone  down  the 
eccentricities  of  many  whose  enthusiasm 
was  not  ahvays  tempered  by  judgment  and 
knowledge.  Some  persons  erred  in  thinking 
that  aestheticism  consisted  in  putting  their 
willow-pattern  plates  on  a  shelf  in  the 
drawing-room,  in  pinning  up  odd  bits  of 
oriental  drapery  in  places  where  they  could 
not  possibly  be  required,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  gave  "  a  tone  "  to  something 
or  another ;  in  sticking  a  Japanese  umbrella 
in  the  fireplace,  and  Japanese  fans  at 
fourpence-three-farthings  each  on  the  walls. 
These  were  the  people  who  effusively 
patronised  aestheticism  for  a  very  brief 
period,  because  in  the  first  place  it  created 
an  excuse  for  shopping,  and  secondly 
because  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  im- 
pressing their  neighbours  with  the  fact  that 
they  were  quite  up  to  date  in  the  matter  of 
taste.  When  setheticism  began  and  ended 
in  this,  it  undoubtedly  afforded  opportunity 
for  disparaging  remarks. 

But,  allowing  for  the  little  weaknesses  to 
which  the  new  fashion  gave  rise,  I  doubt  if 
we  should  care  to  go  back  to  the  old  state 
of  things  which  it  supplanted.  Most  of  us 
can  call  up  mental  pictures  of  the  drawing- 
^^      .^/l^^^  "^^  room  as  it  was,  or,  if  we  cannot,  the  report 

*'-  of  the  jurors   for  the  Great  Exhibition  of 

1 85 1   will    help    us.     Speaking  of   English 
furniture,  it  says:  — 

"  In  fabrics,  where  flatness  would  seem  most  essential,  the  imitative  treatment  is  often 
carried  to  the  greatest  excess  ;  and  carpets  are  ornamented  with  water-lilies  floating 
on  their  natural  bed,  with  fruits  and  flowers  poured  forth  in  overwhelming  abundance  in 
all  the  glory  of  their  shades  and  hues  ;  or  we  are  startled  by  a  lion  at  our  hearth, 
or  a  leopard  on  our  rug,  his  spotted  coat  imitated  even  to  its  relief  as  well  as  to  its 
colour ;  while  palm  trees  and  landscapes  are  used  as  the  ornaments  of  muslin  curtains." 
To  complete  the  picture,  add  a  dazzling  white-and-gold  wall-paper  ;  a  suite  of 
furniture  upholstered  in  either  emerald-green  or  turquoise-blue  rep ;  and  a  centre- 
table,  concealed  by  a  cloth,  like  Joseph's  coat,  "  of  many  colours,"  on  which  are 
arranged  a  collection  of  brilliantly-bound  books  at  mathematically  precise  distances 
one  from  the  other.  In  summer,  cover  up  the  only  reposeful  spot  in  the  room — viz., 
the  fireplace— with  anything  that  will  attract  attention  by  its  colouring.  Place  a  golden- 
legged  console-table  or  two  round  the  sides,  and  garnish  the  whole  with  some 
unblushing  travesties  of  nature  in  the  shape  of  wax  flowers  or  fruit,  under  glass 
shades  ;  some  birds  very  evidently  stuffed ;  a  few  Bohemian  glass  vases  on  bead 
mats  as  centrepieces ;  an  assortment  of  aggressively  obtrusive  antimacassars  in  Berlin 
wool ;  and  enough  crudely  coloured  chromolithographs  to  show  your  appreciation  of 
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Mr.  Whistler.    From  a  caricature  drawn  in  1889. 

By  Charles  Lyall. 
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pictorial  art.  You  will  then  have  reproduced  the  main  features,  in  all  their  simple 
beauty,  of  the  fine  old  English  drawing-room  of  a  very  common  type  before  aestheti- 
cism  came  into  fashion.  It  was  essentially  a  state  room,  with  a  stern  sense  of 
propriety  about  it,  and  a  frowning  deprecation  of  comfort  and  cosiness. 

The  dining-room  of  the  time  (which  may  be  described  as  the  old  port  period) 
was  a  more  comfortable  apartment,  but  its  furniture  and  surroundings  suggested  a 
solemn  ponderosity  indicative  of  how  serious  a  business  eating  and  drinking  were.' 

The  aesthetes  certainly  showed  us  how  to  improve  our  surroundings,  and  the 
drawing-room  of  the  present  day  is  a  very  different  apartment  to  the  one  just  described. 
It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  every  vestige  of  the  old  order  of  things  has  passed 
away,  for  the  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  not  been  equal  to  the  production 
of  an  Aladdin's  lamp  or  a  Fortunatus'  cap,  to  enable  us,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to 
gratify  whatever  tastes  we  may  possess.  But,  when  we  furnish  or  decorate,  we  do  not 
straightway  reduplicate  the  taste  of  our  immediate  predecessors. 

We  also  owe  something  to  the  aesthetes  for  bringing  home  to  us  that  what 
was  high-priced  was  not  necessarily  artistic,  or  that  what  was  cheap  was  not  as  a 
consequence  vulgar.  It  was  gradually  realised  that  the  worth  of  an  article  lay  in  the 
effect  it  produced  and  the  pleasure  it  gave,  irrespective  of  its  intrinsic  value.  So  a 
demand  was  created  for  goods  which,  while  they  possessed  grace  of  form  or  beauty 
of  colour,  were  not  costly  in  price.  Quaint  curios  and  artistic  knickknacks,  which 
of  late  years  have  been  imported  in  such  large  quantities  from  India,  China,  Japan 
and  elsewhere,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  shell-baskets  and  glaring  Bohemian  glass 
vases  studded  with  imitation  precious  stones  that  previously  figured  as  irreproachable! 
drawing-room  ornaments. 

We  are  frequently  reminded  of  the  disadvantages  of  living  in  an  "  age  of  cheap- 
ness," such  as  the  present ;  but  there  is  some  gain  to  persons  of  limited  incomes  if  they 
can  enhance  the  artistic  charm  of  their  homes  at  a  less  cost  than  in  the  old  days  of  gilt 
console-tables  and  royal-blue  drawing-room  suites.  At  the  same  time,  such  changes 
would  have  been  impossible  had  there  not  been  a  growing  desire,  on  the  part  of  the 
world  in  general,  to  throw  off  the  old  trammels  of  conventionalism  and  to  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  greater  freedom  with  reference  not  only  to  art  but  other  matters. 

Whilst  art  was  popularised  by  being  brought  within  the  pecuniary  reach  of  those 
who  had  previously  regarded  it  as  an  unattainable  luxury,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  new  school  had  its  wealthy  patrons,  amongst  whom  Mr.  Frederick  Leyland 
and  Mr.  Graham  of  Glasgow  may  be  quoted  as  conspicuous  examples.  The 
handsome  commissions  which  such  connoisseurs  could  give  enabled  Rossetti  and 
others  to  work  out  their  own  art  theories,  irrespective  of  what  the  popular  taste 
of  the  moment  might  be. 

The  exteriors  as  well  as  the  interiors  of  our  houses  owe  something  to  the  new 
movement,  though  an  Englishman's  reluctance,  through  fear  of  being  thought 
eccentric,  to  give  bold  advertisement  to  any  changes  in  his  taste,  has,  no  doubt, 
militated  against  a  more  general  application  of  aesthetic  principles  in  the  direction 
of  imparting  a  more  cheerful  aspect  to  the  outsides  of  our  dwelling-places.  Although 
bright  colours  were  not  thought  out  of  place  for  the  decoration  of  our  shop-fronts, 
private  houses  were  considered  by  most  persons  to  be  above  taking  advantage  of 
any  such  aids  to  attractiveness.  When  a  few  people  had  their  front  doors  and 
window  sashes  coloured  Pompeian  red,  sage  green,  or  peacock  blue,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  house  front  similarly  treated,  it  was  described  as  "very  outre"  by  their 
neighbours,  who  preferred  -  a  bad  imitation  of  oak  for  woodwork,  and  whitewash 
for  anything  else.  But  the  innovation  has  brightened  many  a  street  and  square  that 
needed  something  to  relieve  its  dull  monotony. 
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Wearers  of  female  costume  had  for  generations  been  content  to  ring  the  changes 
upon  primary  colours ;  now  many  gradations  of  shade  began  to  be  utilised.  Being 
more  subdued  and  reposeful  in  tone  than  those  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed, 
they  were  described  by  those  who  could  only  appreciate  undiluted  brightness  as 
"faded"  and  "washed  out."  A  form  of  costume,  too,  which  aimed  at  preserving 
rather   than   destroying   the    contour   of    the    figure,    was   exposed   to    much    hostile 


The  Shutteis  in  Mi:    Wliidtlei's  "Peacock  Room." 

criticism  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  lived  in  an  age  when  a  pork-pie  hat  and 
a  crinoline  were  the  highest  embodiments  of  taste  in  dress,  and  when  the  palm  of 
fashionable  superiority  fell  to  those  who  laced  the  tightest. 

It  was  in  the  final  stage  of  the  aesthetic  movement  that  the  best-known  apostle 
of  the  cult,  Mr.  Oscar  O'Flaherty  Wilde,  came  upon  the  scene.  His  fame  is  probably 
due  less  to  the  importance  of  his  achievements  than  to  his  having  been  the  exponent 
of  extreme   ideas,  the   embodiment   to   the   outside   public   of  all   that   sestheticism 
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represented,  and  the  particular  individual  upon  whom  the  efforts  of  all  the  satirists 
of  the  movement  were  especially  concentrated.  Oxford  may  be  again  credited  with 
having  a  hand  in  the  development  of  an  iesthete,  for  it  was  at  that  university  that 
Mr.  Wilde's  special  proclivities  were  brought  to  the  front.  He  fell  under  the  influence 
there  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  was  one  of  the  band  of  undergraduate  enthusiasts  who, 
at  the  Professor's  bidding,  devoted  themselves,  between  the  intervals  of  study,  to 
road-making.  It  has  been  authoritatively  stated 
that  "  he  had  the  honour  of  filling  Mr.  Ruskin's 
especial  wheelbarrow,"  and  that  it  was  the 
great  author  of  "  Modern  Painters "  himself 
who  taught  him  to  trundle  it.  His  rooms  at 
Magdalen  College,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
"  to  live  up  to  his  blue  china,"  were  filled 
with  innumerable  artistic  treasures,  and  were 
a  rallying-point  for  those  whose  tastes  and 
aspirations  were  akin  to  his  own. 

Taking  the  cue  from  the  professional 
humourists,  outsiders  pictured  Mr.  Wilde  as 
the  incarnation,  merely,  of  all  the  affectations 
that  sestheticism  was  heir  to,  and  metaphoric- 
ally as  attitudinising  with  a  sunflower  in  his 
buttonhole,  a  lily  in  his  hand,  and  a  peacock's 
feather  in  his  cap.  This,  the  popular  estimate 
of  him,  stood  out  sufficiently  in  relief  to  throw 
all  else  into  shadow.  Yet  his  academic  dis- 
tinctions were  of  no  small  account.  He  could 
write  poetry  that  was  worth  the  reading,  and 
could  lecture  sufficiently  well  to  attract  large 
audiences,  both  in  England  and  America. 
Since  those  days  he  has  shown  himself  a  more 
than  capable  dramatist. 

Mr.  Wilde  laid  himself  out  to  play  a  certain 
ro/e,  and  when  he  attitudinised  he  did  it  suffi- 
ciently well  to  make  it  pay,  and  to  induce  the 
world  to  take  him  seriously.  When  he  was 
interviewed  by  newspaper  correspondents  his 
remarks  made  what  is  professionally  known  as 
"good  copy,"  because  he  usually  said  some- 
thing that  startled  a  serious  world  by  its 
audacity.  When,  after  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
he  responded  to  an  inquiry  on  the  subject 
by  expressing  his  disappointment  with  the 
"  mighty  ocean,"  persons  of  a  superior  type, 
who  expect  poetic  rhapsodies  on  such  an 
occasion,  in  accordance  with  precedent,  were  naturally  shocked. 

He  set  conventionality  at  defiance  in  other  respects,  and  in  his  lectures  expressed 
some  revolutionary  sentiments  with  reference  to  modern  costume,  from  an  art 
point  of  view.  He  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  knee-breeches  and  silk  stockings, 
but  spoke  disrespectfully  of  coats  and  trousers,  and  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger 
of  the  chimney-pot  hat,  which  he  did  not  regard  as  "  the  thing  of  beauty  "  referred  to 
by  the  poet  as  "a  joy  for  ever."     He  even  had  the  hardihood  to  insinuate  that  the 
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nineteenth-century  Englishman  in  his  "  Sunday  best "  was  not,  from  a  spectacular 
point  of  view,  comparable  to  the  ancient  Greek  in  his  temple  get-up.  As  neither 
the  fashionable  tailors  nor  Mrs.  Grundy  could  endorse  anything  so  heterodox,  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  he  made  but  few  converts  to  his  views  on  costume,  and  we 
go  on  "just  in  the  old  sweet  way"  in  the  matter  of  outward  apparel.  The  freedom 
with  which  he  enunciated  extreme  opinions,  such  as  these,  induced  the  polite  world, 
or,  as  we  prefer  to  term  them  nowadays,  the  "  smart  people,"  who  are  always  on 
the  look-out  for  something  piquant,  to  flock  to  his  lectures  in  order  to  listen  to  the 
next  dreadful  thing  he  would  say  ;  and  this  must  have  been  very  much  in  consonance 
with  Mr.  Wilde's  expectations  and  desires. 

Mr.  Wilde  had  to  thank  others,  as  well  as  himself,  for  much  of  the  success 
attending  his  impersonation  of  the  typical  aesthete,  and  to  no  one  was  he  more 
indebted  than  to  the  professional  humourist,  literary,  pictorial  and  dramatic.  When 
the  delineator  of  "  society  manners,"  the  apostle  of  "  good  form,"  Mr.  Du  Maurier, 
took  aestheticism  in  hand,  its  claim  to  fashionable  consideration  was  conclusively  esta- 
blished. But,  whilst  the  graphic  portrayals,  week  after  week,  in  Punch,  of  the  vagaries 
of  the  Maudles,  the  Postlethwaites,  and  the  Cimabue  Browns,  largely  helped  to  keep 
gestheticism  in  the  front,  as  a  social  topic,  it  at  the  same  time  did  much  towards 
laughing  out  of  existence  its  besetting  weaknesses. 

If  the  aesthetes  were  not  themselves  witty,  they  were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of 
wit  in  others,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  satire  which  the  stage  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  Mr.  Burnand's  clever  adaptation,  under  the  title  of  The  Colonel, 
depicted,  with  admirable  humour,  the  discomforts  of  a  home  given  over  to  ultra- 
sestheticism ;  whilst  any  cult  that  provoked  so  sparkling  and  melodious  a  piece  of 
merriment  as  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  Patience  would  be  entitled,  on  this 
ground  alone,  to  kindly  remembrance. 

The  pictorial  and  stage  satirists  so  cleverly  hit  off  the  characteristics  with  which 
the  world  credited  the  advanced  aesthete,  that  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  many 
theatre-goers  and  readers  of  comic  papers,  representing  a  large  section  of  the  general 
public,  who  were  not  brought  into  direct  contact  with  aestheticism  itself,  accepted 
these  creations  as  portraitures  from  the  life,  and  went  about  imagining  that  all 
aesthetes  were  alike,  and  talked  and  acted  similarly  to  the  Bunthornes,  the  Streykes, 
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the  Cimabue  Browns,  e^  hoc  genus  omne.  The  satires  themselves  had  a  distinct 
value  in  indicating,  with  the  necessary  exaggeration,  what  gestheticism  might  lead  to 
if  pushed  to  an  extreme,  and  this  tended  to  arrest  the  further  development  of  its 
objectionable  side.  \ 

Those  who  had  taken  up  sestheticism  either  as  a  means  of  self-advertisement, 
or  for  a  passing  whim,  in  due  course  succumbed  to  the  thwacks  and  thrusts  of  the 
stage  and  press  combined.  So  sestheticism  fell  into  disrepute,  so  far  as  society  was 
concerned.  As  a  fashion  it  had  lasted  longer  than  it  had  any  right  to  expect,  for 
it  had  endured  the  strain  and  wear-and-tear  of  several  London  seasons.  When  the 
time  came  for  it  to  receive  its  conge  it  had  lost  the  freshness  of  youth,  and  so  it  was 
laid  upon  the  shelf  reserved  for  society  pets  that  have  passed  into  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf.  Here  it  has  the  companionship  of  such  shorter-lived  favourites  of  fashion  as  the 
professional  beauty  and  the  American  cowboy,  who,  having  had  their  little  day,  have 
been  "  moved  on." 

Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  was  in  possession  of  the  stage  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  when 
sestheticism  was  said  to  be  "  played  out."  But  the  fact  of  society  dropping  it 
did  not  drive  it  out  of  existence,  but  merely  out  of  fashion.  When  society  frowned 
upon  the  professional  beauty  she  straightway  disappeared,  but  beauties  did  not  die 
out  on  that  account,  -^stheticism,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by  those 
who,  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity,  sought  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
beautiful,  irrespective  of  anything  else,  still  lives.  Its  best  features  remain  to  us 
while  the  weaker  have  gone  to  the  wall,  so  once  more  the  fittest  survives.  The  young 
men  who  grew  their  hair  long  and  posed  before  the  world  as  superior  beings — who 
were,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Grundy  would  put  it,  "  not  only  as  good  as  they  were,  but  as 
good  as  they  ought  to  be,"  in  everything  pertaining  to  art — could  well  be  spared. 
They  were  an  incident,  and  not  a  necessity  of  the  case.  But  we  need  not,  therefore, 
generalise  so  far  as  to  classify  every  aesthete  as  a  prig,  any  more  than  it  is  fair  to  set 
down  every  Conservative  as  an  obstructionist,  every  Liberal  as  a  socialist,  or  every 
disbeliever  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  an  atheist. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  185 1,  the  wisely-directed  efforts  of  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  especially  the  work  carried  on  at  South  Kensington, 
have  all  had  a  share  in  the  education  of  the  art  tastes  of  the  community.  But  a 
concerted  movement,  systematically  directed 
to  a  certain  end,  was  required  to  focus 
public  attention  and  to  create  an  interest 
in  art  among  those  who  were  neither  pro- 
fessional artists  nor  wealthy  patrons.  Art 
has  been  brought  into  more  immediate 
contact  with  everyday  life  and  everyday 
people,  and  whether  sestheticism  be  fashion- 
able or  unfashionable  matters  not  now. 

The  days  when  an  unquestioning  ac- 
quiescence in  traditional  methods  was 
considered  as  evidence  of  a  well-regulated 
mind,  and  an  inquiring  spirit  as  proof  of 
the  contrary,  are,  happily,  passing  away. 
If  the  hue-and-cry  raised  against  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  when  they  warred  against 
conventionalism,  had  been  too  much  for 
them,  or  if  their  successors  had  been 
laughed  out  of   court  when  they  first  said  Mf.  Oscar  wnde. 
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our  household  taste  needed  reformation,  the  loss  would  have  far  out-balanced  the 
gain.  The  aesthetes  themselves  erred  in  setting  up  a  too  strictly  defined  standard 
of  taste,  and  in  stigmatising  as  "  bad  art  "  that  which  did  not  exactly  conform  to  it. 

The  drawing  of  hard-and-fast  lines  must  ultimately  fail,  for  we  are  forced,  in 
the  long  run,  to  recognise  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  "  circumstances  alter 
cases."  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  surroundings  and  associations.  We  think 
the  Japanese  costume  artistic  and  becoming,  and  we  condemn  the  recendy-developed 
taste  of  the  natives  for  arraying  themselves  in  the  garments  of  European  civilisation. 
Much,  however,  as  we  may  admire  the  flowing  draperies  of  old  Japan  as  worn  in  the 
streets  of  Yokohama,  we  should  hardly  consider  them  equally  effective  if  displayed  in 
Oxford  Street  upon  the  person,  and  with  the  carriage,  of  a  true-born  Britisher. 

We  must  think  for  ourselves  in  Art,  as  in  all  else,  if  we  are  to  derive  any  real 
satisfaction  from  it.  He  who,  regardless  of  expense,  hands  over  the  decorating  knd 
furnishing  of  his  house  to  an  art  firm  to  do  as  seemeth  best  to  it,  may  get  all  the 
taste  which  he  pays  for,  but  he  is  little  better  than  he  who  buys  books  by  the  yard 
to  cover  the  walls  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  library. 

If  we  buy  beauty  at  other  folks'  bidding,  and  are  content  with  their  warranty  as  to 
genuineness,  or  if  we  pin  our  faith  upon  a  trade-mark,  in  lieu  of  bringing  our  own 
perceptions  into  play,  there  will  be  little  joy  in  the  transaction.  We  must  work  out 
our  own  salvation  ;  and,  although  the  evolutionary  process  may  be  slow  and  tedious, 
it  will  be  sure  and  enduring.  At  the  worst  we  may  say  of  its  result,  "  A  poor  thing, 
but  mine  own." 

Thomas  ¥.  Plowman. 


A  Drawing  by  W.  Bell  Soott.     From  "The  Germ. 
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The  foundations  of  the  great  English  school 
of  painting  in  watei^-colour  rest  on  the  practice 
of  the  miniaturists  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seveiiteenth  centuries,  as  that,  in  its  turn, 
reposes  partly  on  the  experience  gained  in 
the  illumination  of  manuscripts,  partly  on 
the  example  of  Holbein.  Some  day,  when 
the  history  of  British  art  comes  at  last  to  be 
■written,  it  may  be  found  that  Hilliard,  the 
Olivers,  and  their  less  remembered  rivals, 
had  a  more  continuous  descent  than  we  can 
at  present  allow  from  those  early  men  on 
whom  Yertue  attempted  to  base  his  claim 
to  priority  in  the  revival  of  art  for  his 
countrymen.  But  as  yet  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  less  ambitious  pedigree.  We  mvist  be 
content  to  see  in  the  chalk  portraits  of  Holbein 
the  exciting  caiise  of  the  favour  in  which 
miniatures  were  held  between  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  and 
in  the  experience  of  the  illuminators,  the 
storehouse  to  which  the  limners  turned  for 
their  technical  methods.  For  our  present  pur- 
poses Nicholas  Hilliard  may  be  taken  as  the 
founder  of  the  whole  school.  Born  at  Exeter 
in  1547,  he  was  the  son  of  one  Richard 
Hilliard,  High  Sheriff  of  Devon  in  the  year 
that  saw  his  son's  thirteenth  birthday.     His 


pedigree  is  given  by  Dallaway,  and  shows 
that,  at  least,  on  his  mother's  side,  he  was 
connected  with  that  trade  of  goldsmith  which 
has  given  so  many  painters  to  Christendom. 
To  the  same  trade  he  was  himself  appren- 
ticed, but  his  inclinations  led  him  to  a  higher 
form  of  art.  For  painting,  however,  no 
master  was  then  to  be  had  in  Devon,  so 
Hilliard  set  himself  to  study  the  works  of 
Holbein.  How  he  then  got  at  them  it  is 
difficult  now  to  guess,  but  there  is  enough 
resemblance  between  his  miniatures  and  the 
drawings  at  Windsor  to  preclude  the  notion 
of  accident.  That  Hilliard,  later  in  life,  had 
abundant  opportunities  for  studying  these 
drawings,  we  know.  He  even  compiled  a 
body  of  critical  notes  upon  them,  of  which 
use  was  apparently  made  by  the  author  of  a 
curious  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum. ^ 
But  that  he  had  access  even  in  boyhood  to 
examples  of  the  Augsburg  master's  work  in 
crayon,  seems  certain  from  his  style  in  the 
earliest  miniatures  that  have  come  down  to 
us.  "  Holbein's  manner  of  limning  1  have 
ever  imitated,  and  hold  it  for  the  best,"  he 
wrote,  and  in  his  best  works  we  find  the 
pallid  complexion  and  flat  modelling  to  which 
1  Harl.,  No.  6000 
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the  imitation  of  crayon  drawings  with  brush 
and  colour  would  pretty  surely  lead.  Hilli- 
ard's  fame  was  great  in  his  own  time.  In 
an  often  quoted  passage  Dr.  Donne  expresses 
the  common  opinion  when  he  says 

" a  hand  or  eye 

By  Hilliard  drawn,  is  worth  a  history 
By  a  worse  painter  made." 

Richard  Heydock,  in  his  translation  of 
Lomazzo  on  Fainting,  published  in  1598, 
says  "  Limnings,  much  in  use  in  former 
times  in  church  books,  as  also  in  drawing  by 
the  life  in  small  models,  of  late  years  by  some 
of  our  countrymen,  as  Shoote,  Betts,  &c.,  but 
brought  to  the  rare  perfection  we  now  see  by 
the  most  ingenious,  painful,  and  skilful  mas- 
ter, Nicholas  Hilliard  and  his  well  profiting 
scholar,  whose  farther  commendations  I  refer 
to  the  curiositie  of  his  works; "  and  again  "the 
perfection  of  painting  in  them  is  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  when  I  devised  within  myself 
the  best  argument  to  set  it  forth,  I  found 
none  better  than  to  persuade  him  to  do  it 
himself  to  the  view  of  all  men  by  his  pen,  as 
he  had  before  unto  very  many  by  his  learned 
pencil,  which  in  the  end  he  assented  to ;  and 
by  me  promiseth  a  treatise  of  his  own  practice 
that  way  with  all  convenient  speed."  This 
treatise  Hilliard  wrote,  so  that  his  name  must 
be  entered  among  those  of  the  earliest  English 
writers  on  art,  as  well  as  among  the  pioneers 
of  practice.  Hilliard' s  vogue  lasted  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  His  favour  was  great  with 
Elizabeth  and  greater  still  with  James.  Erom 
both  he  had,  for  a  time,  the  exclusive  right  to 
portray  the  royal  visage.  Mary  Stuart,  too,  he 
painted,  though  where  the  sitting  took  place 
it  is  hard  to  say,  and  few  of  the  more  import- 
ant courtiers  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  failed  to  test  the  powers  of  his 
squirrel  brush. 

For  Hilliard  painted  with  a  pinceau  fait 
des  2)oils  de  la  queue  d'un  escureuil,^  on  tablets 
of  pecorella  (abortive  vellum),  backed  with 
cardboard.  These  he  seems  to  have  prepared 
according  to  a  method  described  by  Peacham 
as  that  of  one  Hippolito  Donato,  a  famous 
Roman  miniaturist.  On  a  card  rubbed  down 
with  pumice-stone,  a  sheet  of  pecorella  of  the 
required  size  was  pasted  with  fine  starch, 
and  then  pressed  and  polished  for  use.  The 
backing  to  Hilliard's  miniature  of  Elizabeth, 
now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  is  a 
playing  card — the  Queen  of  Hearts. 

Hilliard  died  in  the  first  week  of  1619, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's-in-the-Eields. 
Walpole  declares  our  gratitude  is  chiefly  due 

^  Blaise  Vigenere. 


to  him  for  what  he  did  to  form  Isaac  Oliver. 
The  latter,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  long  with  Hilliard,  for  he  worked 
for  a  time  under  Zucchero,  and  Yertue  even 
believed  he  had  studied  in  Italy.  But  the 
reasons  for  that  belief  are  far  from  conclusive, 
Avhile  the  mei'e  absence  of  evidence  on  the 
point  leaves  but  little  doubt  that  Oliver  never 
made  a  journey,  which  was  a  great  under- 
taking in  his  time,  and  for  a  man  of  his 
station.  As  to  another  doubtful  point  in 
Isaac's  biography,  svich  evidence  as  there  is 
seems  about  equally  divided.  Was  he  English 
or  French  1  Was  his  name  Oliver  or  Olivier  1 
In  his  will  he  spells  it  English  fashion ;  on 
his  drawings,  French.  At  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy, one  Pierre  Olivier",  painter,  was  living 
in  1517,  but  Hondius,  Sandrart,  and  all 
other  foreign  writers  who  mention  Isaac, 
call  him  English,  while  a  historian  (Burton) 
of  Leicestershire  says  :  "Of  this  family 
(Oliver),  settled  at  East  Norton,  in  1570, 
was  Isaac  Oliver,  the  curious  limner,  as  I 
have  heard."  However  this  may  be,  Isaac 
was  in  art  the  heir  to  Hilliard.  His  method 
was  the  same,  although  his  miniatures  are 
far  richer  in  colour,  and  more  soUd  in 
effect  than  his  master's.  He  painted,  too, 
occasionally,  in  oil,  "  drew  histories  in  small," 
and  wrote  upon  his  art.  As  a  rule  he  signed 
his  work  with  a  monogram  identical  with 
the  Greek  <l>,  but  on  the  splendid  little 
full  length  of  Lord  Dorset,  at  South  Ken- 
sington, he  writes  his  name  in  full.  Latinised 
thus,  Isaac  Olivierus  fecit,  as  if  he  were 
more  than  usually  proud  of  his  performance, 
as  well,  indeed,  he  might  be. 

Isaac  Oliver  died  in  Blackfriars,  in  1617, 
aged  sixty-one  or  sixty-two,  and — one  feels 
inclined  to  say — was  succeeded,  like  a  king, 
by  his  son  Peter.  Peter  was  a  more  prolific, 
and,  in  some  ways,  a  less  home,  master  than 
Isaac.  Walpole  says  he  was  accustomed  to 
make  replicas  of  all  his  works  for  his  own 
use — a  laborious  habit  to  which  he  often  did 
honour,  no  doubt,  by  the  breach  of  it.  Like 
Hilliard  and  Isaac  Oliver,  Peter  worked 
much  for  the  Court.  During  "the  troubles," 
the  miniatures  he  produced  for  Charles  I.  and 
his  courtiers  were  dispersed.  At  the  Restora- 
tion, Charles  II.,  who  remembered  the 
beauty  of  Peter's  art,  wished  to  possess  some 
of  his  things,  but  for  a  time  could  not  come 
at  them.  At  last  he  Avas  told  by  one  Rogers 
that  both  father  and  son  were  dead,  but  that 
Peter's  widow  was  living  at  Isleworth,  and 
was  rich  in  his  works.  Charles  went  incognito, 
with  Rogers,  to  see  them,  and  to  buy  if 
possible.  Mrs.  Oliver  refused  to  sell,  declar- 
ing she  meant   the  King   to  have  the  first 
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pick.  Thereupon  Charles  discovered  himself, 
on  which  she  brought  out  her  greatest 
treasures.  These  the  King  purchased,  pay- 
ing for  them,  says  Vertue,  with  an  annuity 
of  £300 — an  extravagant  price  for  the  times, 
unless  the  lady  were  very  old.  In  course 
of  time  most  of  Mrs.  Oliver's  cherished 
pictures  became  the  property  of  the  King's 
sultanas,  wherevipon  she  expressed  her  feel- 
ings in  language  so  true  and  terse  that  she 
lost  her  pension. 

Peter  Oliver's  death  took  place,  most 
likely,  about  1654.  Ten  years  later  died 
John  Hoskins,  of  whom  Walpole  says  that 
no  man  on  his  list  of  equal  merit  left  behind 


Covent  Garden,  where  John  Hoskins  had 
been  buried  on  the  22nd  February,  1664. 
The  two  Coopers,  Alexander  and  Samuel, 
were  nephews  of  the  elder  Hoskins,  and  co- 
disciples  with  his  son.  Of  Alexander  not 
much  need  be  said.  He  painted  water  land- 
scapes and  portraits,  but  his  success  in  his 
native  country  was  insufficient  to  prevent 
his  migration  first  to  Amsterdam  and  after- 
wards to  Sweden,  where  he  entered  the 
service  of  Queen  Christina. 

Samuel  was  a  much  more  important  per- 
son. He  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
of  the  limners  to  acquire  real  facility.  His 
portraits    are    clearly  modelled  on   those  of 
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LANDSCAPE. 

From  a  Drawing  by  Alexander  Cozens  (British  Museum). 


him  so  little  material  for  the  biographer. 
No  portrait  of  Hoskins  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  but  few  of  his  works.  In  his  appendix 
to  the  translation  of  De  Piles,  Graham  says 
that  "  he  was  bred  a  face-painter  in  oil,  but 
afterwards,  taking  to  miniature,  far  exceeded 
what  he  did  before ;  that  he  drew  King 
Charles,  his  queen,  and  most  of  the  Court, 
and  had  two  considerable  disciples,  Alexander 
and  Samuel  Cooper,  the  latter  of  whom  be- 
came much  the  more  eminent  limner."  Hos- 
kins had  a  son  who  is  often  called  John,  but 
there  seems  to  be  some  reason  to  believe  his 
real  name  was  Peter.  At  least  one  Peter 
Hoskins   was  buried  in   1681,  in  St.  Paul's, 


Yandyck  ;  they  have  often  much  of  his  ease 
and  grace,  and  not  seldom  a  double  measure 
of  his  affectation.  The  trick  which  Yandyck 
caught  from  Rubens,  and  exaggerated,  of 
turning  his  sitters'  heads  in  one  direction 
and  their  eyes  violently  in  another.  Cooper 
carried  farther  even  than  he,  almost  as  far  as 
Lely.  He  failed,  too,  to  keep  his  colour  as 
pvire,  as  Peruginesque,  I  may  say,  as  the 
Olivers,  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  in  his  way 
a  master.  And  like  all  masters,  he  was 
simple  in  his  method.  Of  this  we  can  judge 
through  a  lucky  accident  which  has  brought 
down  to  us  a  sort  of  pocket-book  or  travelling 
case,    containing   fifteen   miniatures   in    all 
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stages  of  completion.  These  are  either  from 
the  hand  of  Cooper  himself,  or  from  that  of 
some  able  follower,  probably  Thomas  Flat- 
man.  Some  are  finished,  some  left  after  a 
single  sitting,  and  others  at  various  inter- 
mediate stages.  They  are  all  upon  card. 
The  process  used  is  thus  described  by  the 
Redgraves.^  "  The  outline  was  suggestively 
sketched,  and  then  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
card,  under  the  flesh,  covered  with  a  thin 
wash  of  opaque  white,  which,  as  he  used  it, 
must  have  been  an  excellent  pigment,  as  it 
has  not  changed  in  any  instance.  Then  with 
a  brownish  lake  tint  the  features  have  been 
most  delicately  and  beautifully  drawn  in,  and 
the  .  broad  shades  under  the  eyebrows,  the 
nose  and  the  chin,  washed  in  flatly  with  the 
same  tint.  This  seems  to  have  completed 
the  first  sitting.  In  the  next,  the  painter 
put  in  the  local  colour  of  the  hair,  washing  in 
at  the  same  time  its  points  of  relief  or  union 
with  the  background,  in  many  cases  adding 
a  little  white  to  his  transparent  colour,  to 
make  the  hue  absorbent,  and  to  give  it  a 
slight  solidity.  The  shadows  of  the  hair 
were  then  hatched  in,  and  the  features  and 
face  in  succeeding  sittings  hatched  or  stippled 
into  roundness.  Finally,  the  colours  of  the 
dress  Avere  washed  in,  in  some  cases  trans- 
parently, in  other's  with  a  slight  admixture 
of  white,  and  the  shadows  of  the  dress  given 
with  the  local  colour  of  the  shadows."  They 
go  on  to  say  that  in  certain  portraits  of  Inigo 
Jones,  Lord  Dei-by,  and  Lady  Sunderland, 
the  backgrounds  are  painted  with  opaque 
colours.  That,  even  at  this  time,  however, 
the  use  of  water-colour  without  any  admix- 
tvire  of  white  was  understood,  is  proved  by 
an  entry  in  Yanderdoort's  catalogue  of 
Charles  I.'s  pictures,  to  which  the  Redgraves 
call  attention:  "No.  21.  Done  by  Mr. 
Frossley,  the  Emperor  Kudolf's  limner. 
Item  :  another  limned  picture,  done  upon  the 
right  light,  of  the  Emperor  Rodolphus  II., 
painted  upon  parchment,  being  transparent, 
to  be  seen  on  both  sides,  holding  against  the 
sky."  That  the  use  of  water-coloiir  in  its 
purity  was  understood  elsewhere  than  in 
England  at  this  time  is  proved,  too,  by  the 
fine  drawings  of  several  Dutch  masters, 
Adrian  Ostade  and  his  pupil  Dusart,  for 
instance,  and  the  sea  painter  Backhuysen. 
The  two  former,  however,  produced  brilliantly 
washed  drawings  rather  than  pictures  in 
water  in  the  fullest  sense,  but  Backhuysen' s 
View  of  Amsterdam,  in  the  British  Museum, 
is  a  work  of  which  a  skilful  English  aquarellist 
might  be  proud. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  Samuel  Cooper  : 
^  Century  of  Painters,  vol.  i.  p.  367. 


Walpole  opines  that  if  the  best  of  his  minia- 
tures could  be  magnified  to  the  size  of  life, 
they  would  more  than  support  comparison 
with  any  Yandyck  but  the  Bentivoglio  {/)  and 
yet  in  the  next  paragraph  he  allows  that  the 
Englishman's  skill  was  confined  to  the  head, 
and  that  he  was  deficient  in  that  quality  of 
grace  of  which  Vandyck  possessed  almost 
too  much.  His  skill  at  a  head  was  enough 
to  make  Cooper  famous,  and  to  win  him 
prices  for  his  work  which  were  very 
large  two  centuries  ago.  On  the  10th  of 
August,  1668,  Pepys  writes: — "To Cooper's, 
where  I  spent  all  the  afternoon  with  my  wife 
and  girl  seeing  him  make  an  end  of  her 
picture ;  which  he  did  to  my  great  content, 
though  not  so  great  as  I  confess  I  expected, 
being  not  satisfied  in  the  greatness  of  the 
resemblance,  nor  in  the  blvie  garment ;  but  it 
is  most  certainly  a  most  rare  piece  of  work 
as  to  the  painting.  He  hath  £30  for  his 
work,  and  the  chrystal  and  gold  case  comes 
to  £8  3s.  id.  and  which  I  sent  him  this 
night  that  I  might  be  out  of  his  debt." 
Cooper  had  a  recommendation  to  Pepys 
besides  his  art ;  he  had  great  skill  in  music 
and  played  well  on  the  lute.  His  death  took 
place  in  1672:  "On  Sunday,  May  5th,  Mr. 
Samuel  Cooper,  the  most  famous  limner  of 
the  world  for  a  face,"  ^  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 
Cooper's  wife  was  sister  to  the  mother  of 
Alexander  Pope. 

Between  the  rebellion  and  the  revolution 
limners  were  plentiful,  and  the  men  I  have 
named  were  only  the  best  among  them. 
Not  the  least  remarkable,  though  the  least 
in  stature,  was  Richard  Gibson,  the  dwarf. 
When  a  boy  he  lived  as  page  with  a  lady  at 
Mortlake,  who  placed  him  with  Francis  Cleyn, 
son  to  the  director  of  the  famous  tapestry 
works,  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  art.  He 
perfected  himself  by  the  study  of  Lely,  and 
became  a  favourite  with  the  King,  to  whose 
household  he  was  appointed.  Gibson  was 
two  inches  short  of  four  feet  in  height,  and 
he  found  a  mate  who  fitted  him  in  Anne 
Shepherd,  whose  inches  were  equal  to  his  own. 
They  were  married  before  Charles  and  his 
Court,  and  lived  to  rear  five  children,  whose 
stature  excelled  the  paternal  standard  by  a 
difference  to  be  measured  in  feet.  Besides 
Gibson,  Lely  had  many  other  followers  who 
worked  in  his  spirit  and  in  the  water-colour 
medium.  Their  productions,  though  now 
forgotten,  helped  to  keep  the  tradition  alive 
which  was  in  time  to  bear  such  abundant 
fruit.  One  of  the  most  interesting  among 
them  was  Mary  Beale,  of  whom  we  catch 
such  pleasant  glimpses  in  the  journal  of  her 
^  Beale's  Diary. 
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sjiouse.  Mrs.  Beale  is  generally  called  a 
]Hipil  of  Lely,  bvit  there  seem  to  be  some 
(loiibts  on  the  point.  In  her  husband's 
|M)cket-books  crafty  stratagems  are  noted  by 
which  Sir  Peter's  secrets  were  to  be  en- 
napped.  These  would  scarcely  have  been 
Kpiired  had  she  ever  had  the  run  of  his 
si  udio  and  touched  his  heart,  as  the  gossips 
declared. 

With  the  few  exceptions  I  have  named, 
Continental  painters,  during  these  years  and 
for  long  afterwards,  confined  their  use  of 
water-colour  entirely  to  what  the  French  call 
gouache.  Of  this  such  dexterities  as  the 
fairs  and  merrymakings  of  Blarembergh, 
on  surfaces  little  larger  than  a  postage 
stamp,  :were  the  most  consummate  examples. 
Gouache,  as  practised  abroad  a  century  ago, 
was  not  a  method  to  which  any  man  would 
turn  in  preference  to  oil  for  the  sincere 
study  of  nature,  and  could  scarcely  contain 
the  germ  of  such  a  school  as  that  of  modern 
England.  Neither  was  the  connection  imme- 
i  diate  between  painting  in  water-colour,  as 
we  know  ic,  and  the  miniaturists.  But  the 
long  vogue  of  the  latter  laid  the  fovindation 
of  a  taste  in  England  for  pictures  in  that 
medium  and  of  extremely  modest  size,  while 
it  created  a  body  of  tradition,  both  among 
artists  and  their  purveyors,  which  was  of  use 
to  the  parents  of  Turner  and  Cox  and  William 
Hunt.  These  parents  were  the  topographical 
draughtsmen  who,  in  turn,  had  their  raison 
d'etre  in  the  spirit  of  antiquarian  curiosity 
which  became  so  general  in  the  last  half  of 
■fehe  eighteenth  century.  For  such  men  the 
first  thing  was  accuracy  in  delineation.  No 
artistic  license  could  find  a  place  in  their 
works,  which  had  to  depend  for  charm  on 
the  subtle  comprehension  and  setting  down 
of  intimate  details  of  architecture,  and  on 
the  skill  with  which  slight  washes  could  be 
made  to  hint  at  local  colour.  At  first  the 
process  was  simply  to  draw  the  subject  with 
the  pen  in  Indian  ink,  finishing  with  washes 
of  the  same  pigment.  Then  warmer  browns 
were  used  for  the  drawing  and  pale  greens 
and  greys  for  the  washes,  the  sky  being  put 
in  in  a  blue  more  positive  than  aught  else  in 
the  picture.  Edward  Dayes,  who  committed 
suicide  in  1804,  published  a  volume  of 
Instructions  for  Drawing  and  Colouring 
Landscapes,  in  which  the  whole  process  of 
making  "  stained,"  "  washed,"  or  "  tinted  " 
drawings  is  laid  out.  He  says  he  especially 
wishes  to  speak  of  the  use  of  transparent 
colours.  ''Supposing  the  outline  complete," 
he  begins,  '•  the  first  and  most  easy  way  is 
to  make  all  the  shadows  and  middle  tints 
with  Prussian  blue  and  a  brown  Indian  ink ; 


the  clouds  being  sketched  in  and  as  light  as 
possible,  the  student  begins  with  the  ele- 
mentary part  of  the  sky,  laying  it  in  with 
Prussiah  blue,  rather  tender,  so  as  to  leave- 
himself  the  power  of  going  over  it  once  or 
twice  afterwards,  or  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary  ;  then  with  the  blue  and  a  little 
Indian  ink  lay  in  the  lightest  shades  of  the 
clouds,  then  the  distance,  if  remote,  with  the 
same  colour,  rather  stronger.  Next  pro- 
ceed to  the  middle  ground,  leaving  out  the 
blue  in  coming  forward,  and  lastly  work  up 
the  foreground  with  brown  Indian  ink  only. 
This  operation  may  be  repeated  until  the 
whole  is  sufliciently  strong,  marking  the 
dark  parts  of  the  foreground  as  dark  as  the 
ink  will  make  it — that  is  to  say,  the  touches 
of  the  shadow  in  shade.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  to  leave  out  the  blue  gradually  as  the 
objects  come  forward,  otherwise  it  will  have 
a  bad  effect.  Attention  must  also  be  given 
to  the  middle  tints  that  they  are  not  marked 
too  strong,  which  would  make  it  when 
coloured  look  hard.  The  same  gi'ey  colour,  or 
aerial  tint,  may  be  first  washed  over  every  ter- 
restrial part  of  the  drawing  required  to  he  kept 
down — that  is,  before  colouring — as  cslour 
laid  over  the  grey  will,  of  course,  not  be  so  light 
as  when  the  paper  is  without  it  The  shadows 
and  middle  tints  being  worked  up  to  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  powei-,  coloiu-ing  will  be  the 
next  operation.  This  must  be  done  by 
beginning  in  the  distant  parts,  coming  on 
stronger  and  stronger,  colouring  light  and 
middle  tint  to  the  foreground,  and  lastly  re- 
touch the  darker  parts  of  the  foreground 
with  Vandyke  brown.  Great  caution  will 
be  required  not  to  disturb  the  shadows  with 
colour,  otherwise  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
will  be  destroyed,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  do 
more  than  gently  to  colour  the  reflections." 

Mr.  Edwin  Dayes  painted  better  than  he 
wrote,  and  such  was  the  method  under  which 
the  best  works  of  the  first  stage  in  modern 
water-colour  painting  were  produced.  Its 
best  exponents  were  men  like  Dayes  himself, 
John  Webber,  R.A.,  the  companion  of  Cap- 
tain Cook  on  his  last  voyage ;  William 
Alexander,  the  draughtsman,  taken  to  China 
by  Lord  Macartney  in  1792  ;  and  the  two 
Cozens — Alexander,  the  father,  and  John, 
the  son.  Of  all  these  thei-e  are  character- 
istic drawings  in  the  collections  at  South 
Kensington  and  in  the  British  Museum. 
Webber's  productions  are  of  no  great  in- 
terest or  merit,  but  Alexander's  drawings 
are  full  of  life  and  sparkle,  and  are  often 
curiously  modern  in  appearance.  In  1802 
he  became  drawing-master  to  the  military 
college    at    Great    Marlow — the    forerunner 
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of  Sandhurst — a  post  he  resigned  in  1808 
on  his  appointment  as  assistant-keeper  in 
the  Print  Room  at  Bloomsbury.  He  died 
in  1816.  From  his  work,  which  has  much 
freedom,  and,  for  his  time,  no  Httle  boldness 
in  the  use  of  colour,  we  may  guess  that,  born 
under  a  better  star,  he  might  have  won  some- 
thing like  fame.  Alexander  Cozens  took  a 
very  different  view  of  his  art.  Infinity, 
delicacy,  and  the  painstaking  of  the  topo- 
grapher combine  to  give  beauty  to  his 
better  drawings,  like  that  panoramic  land- 
scape in  the  Print  Room  which  Mr.  Lacour 
has  contrived  so  skilfully  to  suggest. 
The   relation    between  the  art  of   the   two 


its  poetry  lies  in  the  consummate  harmony  of 
its  blues  and  greys. 

At  first  sight  the  character  displayed  in 
the  art  of  Alexander  and  John  Cozens  seems  to 
show  a  curious  reaction  from  the  individuality 
of  their  father  and  grandfather,  the  great 
Czar.  But  in  truth  the  fiercely  practical 
genius  of  Peter  Alexiewitsch  had  its  comple- 
ment in  a  vein  of  brooding  melancholy,  which 
came  to  the  surface  in  his  sons.  The  tender 
solemnity  in  the  drawings  by  the  humble  son 
and  grandson  of  the  woman  of  Deptford  had 
its  parallel  in  the  character  of  their  kinsman 
Alexis,  and  the  mental  cloud  which  has 
settled  so  often  on  the  house  of  Russia,  over- 


ITALIAN    LANDSCAPE. 

After  a  Draioing  by  John  Cozens  (British  Museum). 


Cozens  is  that  so  often  found  when  an  able 
father  has  a  more  gifted  son.  The  work  of 
the  latter  seems  to  be  great  by  selection 
from  that  of  his  parent.  Where  Alexander 
was  panoramic  and  diffuse,  John  was  close, 
coherent,  and  aimful  at  a  single  purpose. 
The  dictum  of  Constable  about  John  Cozens 
may  sound  like  hyperbole,  but  it  would  in 
sober  earnestness  be  difficult  to  name  any 
other  man  who  has  contrived  to  suggest  so 
much  of  the  dignity,  solemnity,  and  repose 
of  nature  with  means  so  slight  as  his.  The 
Print  Room  drawing  here  engraved  (p.  416) 
is  a  fair  example  of  what  he  could  do,  but  it 
loses  even  more  by  translation  than  the 
work  of  less  simple  colourists,  for  much  of 


shadowed,  too,  the  household  of  Alexander 
Cozens.  His  son  John  died  mad  in  1796  or 
1799.  In  his  last  years  he  had  been  supported 
by  Sir  George  Beaumont. 

John  Cozens  was  not  an  equal  painter. 
Before  some  of  his  productions  we  feel 
nothing  but  wonder  at  Constable's  en- 
thiisiasm,  before  others  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  was  in  sober  judgment  that 
he  declared  their  author  to  be  "  the  greatest 
genius  that  ever  touched  landscape."  I  have 
seen  drawings  of  his  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  which  carry  the  mysterious  dignity 
of  landscape  beyond  the  finest  Ruysdael,  and 
do  it  with  a  simplicity  that  is  quite  un- 
equalled.    On  one  occasion  only  John  Cozens 
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sent  a  picture  to  the  Academy.  It  was  "  A 
Landscape,  with  Hannibal  in  his  March  over 
the  Alps  showing  to  his  Army  the  Fertile 
Plains  of  Italy."  It  is  supposed  that  this  was 
an  oil  picture,  and  it  is  reported  that  Tvirner 
declared  it  had  taught  him  more  than  any- 
thing else  he  had  seen.^  Add  this  to  the 
exclamation  of  Turner's  greatest  rival,  and 
the  notion  that  Cozens  should  be  ranked  with 
Wilson  and  Girtin  among  English  painters 
of  landscape  will  have  good  support.  The 
following  description  of  the  way  he  worked 
is    given    by  Redgrave.      "  He    compounded 


haps,  through  his  invention  of  a  pigment, 
than  through  the  merit  of  his  works.  William 
Payne,  the  deviser  of  Payne's  grey,  was 
a  nati^  of  Plymouth,  whence  he  came  to 
London  in  1790.  As  an  artist  he  deserves  to 
be  remembered  chiefly  for  his  facility  and  for 
the  number  of  deviceswithAvhich  he  enriched 
the  metier.  He  was  the  first  to  split  his 
brush  in  painting  foliage,  to  take  out  lights 
with  bread  or  rag,  and  to  get  texture  by 
dragging  his  tints.  He  may  thus  fairly  be 
included  in  the  chain  of  causes  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the   men  of  a  generation 
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After  a  Braicing  by  Thomas  Girtin  {British  Musetim). 


his  cloud  tints,  and  those  of  his  distant 
mountains,  of  Indian  red,  a  small  portion 
of  lake,  indigo  and  yellow  ochre ;  in  his 
middle  distance  he  blended  a  tint  of  black 
and  burnt  umber.  His  distant  trees  were 
tinted  with  the  warm  washes  used  for  the 
sky,  and  those  nearer  with  yellow  ochre  and 
indigo,  enriched  with  burnt  sienna  ;  in  the 
immediate  foreground,  in  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  same  pigments  are  used  with  greater 
power." 

A  little   later   than    Cozens  flourished   a 
painter  whose  name   is  more  familiar,  per- 
^  Redgrave,  vol.  i.  p.  380. 


later.  John  Smith,  commonly  called  Warwick 
Smith — it  is  said  because  he  made  a  tour  in 
Italy  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick — is  often 
named  with  Payne  and  Cozens  as  one  of  those 
who  did  much  to  open  new  horizons  to  the 
makers  of  tinted  drawings.  But  he  scarcely 
seems  to  deserve  the  honour  ;  so  far  as  can 
now  be  gathered,  he  was  preceded  in  every 
novelty  that  could  be  called  an  improvement 
by  both  Girtin  and  Turner.  Smith  died  in 
1812,  ten  years  after  Girtin  had  been  laid  to 
rest  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden. 

Girtin  was  born  in  South wark  in  1775  j 
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lie  was  a  pvipil  of  the  above-named  Edward 
Dayes,  Avhose  dislike,  as  in  many  similar 
cases,  were  roused  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
his  pupil  to  mastery  and  fame.  When  he 
was  nineteen  Girtin  began  to  exhibit  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  At  first  his  drawings  were 
views  in  London  (see  illustration,  p.  417) ;  and 
included,  wherever  he  could  so  contrive  it, 
some  fragment  of  picturesque  and  well-worn 
architecture.  He  next  painted  Scottish 
subjects ;  then  scenes  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  and  views  in  York,  Durham, 
Lichfield,  Ely,  Peterborough,  Lincoln,  War- 
wick, St.  Albans,  &c.  Like  so  many  of  his 
fellow  artists,  he  seized  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens  to  visit  Paris, 
where  he  made  a  number  of  drawings  which 
must  be  reckoned  among  his  finest  creations. 
Several  of  these  were  i-eproduced  in  aquatint. 
Just  before  setting  out  for  France  he  had 
painted  a  panorama  of  London,  some  of  the 
sketches  for  which  ai'e  in  the  British  Museum. 
They  were  done  from  the  roof  of  the  Albion 
flour-mills.  Girtin  was  one  of  the  famous 
company  that  frequented  the  house  of  Dr. 
Munro,  on  the  Adelphi  Terrace.  It  was 
there,  perhaps,  that  he  foi-med  his  friendship, 
or  at  least  acquaintance,  with  Turner,  whose 
generous  dictum  as  to  Girtin's  powei's  kept 
his  fame  alive  when  nothing  of  his  own  was 
accessible  to  do  it  for  him.  Girtin  was  pro- 
bably a  bit  of  a  Morland  in  his  habits.  The 
reports  to  that  effect  are  too  numerous  to  be 
set  aside.  But  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
painters  who  have  been  dubbed  mauvais 
sujets,  he  did  an  amount  of  work  that  is 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  dissipation 
was  his  main  business.  In  his  latter  years, 
too,  he  appears  to  have  been  steadying  down, 
and  if  time  had  been  granted,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  he  would  have  developed  into 
an  irreproachable  citizen. 

Whether  he  would  have  grown  into  a 
great  artist  or  not  is  another  matter.  Turner's 
opinion,  that  if  Tom  Girtin  had  lived,  he  him- 
self would  have  starved,  is,  of  course,  worthy 
of  much  respect.  But  the  characteristics  of 
Girtin's  drawings  are  not  those  which  have, 
as  a  rule,  distinguished  the  early  work  of 
men  who  have  afterwards  climbed  to  the  sum- 
mits of  fame.  They  are  too  facile,  too  broad, 
too  wanting  in  humility.  They  suggest  a 
confident  mind,  a  mind  that  might  never 
have  given  itself  time  to  get  completely  into 
sympathy  with  the  material  through  which 
it  found  expression.  Mr.  Redgrave  lays 
stress  on  Girtin's  toleration  of  defects  in  the 
paper  he  used  as  a  proof  that  his  ideas  on 
his  art  were  not  sound  to  the  core,  and  there, 
it  seems  to  me,  he  is  right.     The  complete 


artist  has  a  complete  love  for  the  substance 
in  which  he  works,  and  will  never  deliberately 
betray  its  shortcomings.  But  Girtin's  drawings 
are  creations  in  a  sense  that  can  be  attached 
to  no  others  of  his  time.  They  combine  the 
unity  of  Cozens  with  a  grip  on  truth  that 
was  far  wider  than  his,  while  they  display  an 
originality  of  outlook  Avhich  had  been  pre- 
viously unknown  among  those  who  painted 
in  water. 

Setting  aside,  moreover,  what  Girtin  might 
have  been,  his  works  show  tliat  he  had  a 
fine  eye  for  line,  for  colour,  and  for  the 
significance  of  facture,  added  to  that  rare 
independence  which  enables  nature  to  make 
its  impression  on  the  brain  unaffected  by 
the  guarding  hedge  of  precept  and  tradition. 
The  fine  collection  of  his  work  which  now 
belongs  to  the  nation  is  enough  by  itself  to 
show  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
contrived  to  deliver  himself  with  a  copious- 
ness as  yet  unapproached  by  Turner,  and  to 
account  for  the  sense  of  inferiority  confessed 
by  the  latter.  His  ''  sword  play,"  as  the 
elder  Lewis  called  it,  the  vigorous  svv-eep,  the 
decisive  start  and  stop,  of  his  brush,  must 
have  been  especially  dazzling  to  Turner,  who 
was  never,  in  his  whole  triumphant  career,  to 
reach  anything  at  all  like  it.  Short  as  his 
twenty-seven  years  of  life  were,  Girtin  had 
time  to  become  almost  famous.  His  draw- 
ings made  a  noise,  and  were  imitated.  People 
even  whispered  that  forgeries  were  made 
after  them  by  a  man  so  able  to  Avork  for 
himself  as  Franc^ia,  and  caricatures  of  liis 
style  were  set  as  models  by  half  the  drawing 
masters  in  the  country.  It  was  in  connection 
with  some  of  these  imitations  that  Dayes 
made  the  mot  which,  for  a  time,  brought  that 
distrust  upon  the  style,  which  a  word  of 
clever  abuse  so  often  does.  Shown  a  port- 
folio of  drawings  from  the  Cumberland  hills 
by  one  of  Girtin's  closest  followers,  "  Oh,  ye 
gods  !  the  blue  bag,  the  blue  bag  !"  exclaimed 
Dayes,  and  the  exclamation  so  exactly  fitted 
the  style,  that  it  cruslied  it,  and  re-echoed 
upon  Girtin  himself.  Francis  Louis  Thomas 
Fran^ia,  whom  I  have  just  named,  was  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  a  native  of  Calais.  He 
came  Avhen  a  boy  to  England,  and  lived  here 
some  eight-and-twenty  or  thirty  years.  His 
draAvings  ai-e  remarkable  for  breadth,  and 
only  want,  as  a  rule,  some  better  pictorial 
idea  to  put  them  very  high  in  the  scl\ool  to 
which  they  belong.  As  it  is,  they  often 
show  too  violent  a  contrast  between  effect 
and  theme. 

And  now  to  put  the  cope-stone  .on  the 
structure  whose  growth  has  been,  roughly 
sketched  in  the  foregoing  pages.     From  the 
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days  when  Holbein  limned  the  courtiers  of 
Henry  VIII.  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  events  had  been  preparing  the  way 
for  that  English  water-colour  school  which 
was  at  last  to  receive  its  crowning  orna- 
ment. The  services  of  Turner  to  the  art 
in  which  he  excelled  have  been  discvissed  so 
often  that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  speak  of 
them  now.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  a  regular  cult  has  sprung  up  about 
his  name,  which  will  lead  at  last  to  every 
stroke  of  his  brush  having  its  record.  One 
good  result   of  so  much   publicity  has  been 


a  short  summary  of  how  he  enriched  the 
methods  of  the  aquarellist,  and  wrote ^wis  to 
the  development  of  three  centuries. 

Amorig  painters  in  water-colour  Girtin  had 
been  the  first  to  treat  it  as  the  equal  of  oil. 
He  had  been  the  first  to  see  that  its  powers  of 
grappling  directly  with  natural  appearances 
were  no  less  than  those  of  the  robuster  medium. 
More  especially  did  he  lead  the  way  in  giving 
the  true  local  colour  to  every  object  he  put 
into  his  pictures.  He  painted  hills,  buildings, 
and  foregrounds  in  their  renl  tints,  trusting  to 
his  eye  for  harmony  rather  than  to  neutral 
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EDINBURGH    CASTLE. 

From  a  Drawing  in  Water-Colour  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner  (British  Museum). 


the  general  consent  to  see  his  best  work  in 
his  drawings  and  in  the  Liber  Studiorum. 
With  the  latter  we  have  at  present  no 
business,  beyond  pointing  out  that  in  one  or 
two  of  the  plates  the  indifference  to  unity 
which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  conceptions  of 
Turner  from  those  of  Girtin  is  to  be  traced. 
As  an  instance,  I  may  name  the  jEsacus  and 
Hesperie,  which,  though  lovely  in  its  draw- 
ing of  tree  forms,  and  intricately  delightful  in 
its  chiaroscuro,  is  without  the  concentration 
of  the  highest  art.  As  for  the  master's 
drawings  in  water,  I  must  be  content  to  give 


washes  and  other  lowering  agents.  But  even 
Girtin  was  scarcely  a  colourist.  It  was  re- 
served for  Turner  to  follow  a  hue  through  all 
degrees  of  light ;  and  to  paint  shadows  and 
objects  in  shade  in  their  right  colour.  In  this 
respect  his  practice  was  like  that  of  Kubens. 
He  never  forced  a  shadow  into  gloom  to  en- 
hance a  light ;  he  rather  allowed  the  latter  to 
lose  some  of  the  brilliance  that  contrast  would 
have  given  it,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
colour.  When  he  had  once  fully  abandoned 
the  timid,  hinting  manner  of  his  youth.  Tur- 
ner's method  seems  to  have  been  to  lay  the 
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From  a  Drawing  by  J.  M.W.  Tubseb  (British  Museum). 


foundations  of  his  pictures  as  an  opposition 
of  warm  and  cool  washes  in  tints  governed 
by  the  real  hues  of  his  subject.  Upon  these 
he  worked  broadly,  with  slight  variations  of 
the  local  colour,  to  give  the  larger  details  ; 
afterwards,  with  deeper  variations,  painting 
and  modelling  trees,  stones,  and  other  objects, 


by  their  warm  shadows.  As  he  gradually 
climbed  to  perfect  mastery,  he  improved 
upon  the  technical  expedients  of  liis  prede- 
cessors and  invented  others  for  himself. 
These  are  thus  enumerated  by  Mr.  Redgi-ave  : 
"  Damping  the  masses  of  colour,  and  cleans- 
ing   them    of    irregularities    by  picking  or 
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Bv  Rudolph  de  Cordova. 


VERY  year,  as  regularly  as  the 
spring  comes  round  and  the 
Academy  opens  its  doors  to 
the  picture- gazing  public, 
expectancy  gathers  in  the  air 
as  to  who  are  the  lucky 
artists  whose  work  will  be  bought  under  the 
terms  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest. 

These  purchases  now  make  up  one  of  the 
most  interesting  rooms  at  the  Tate  Gallery, 
to  which  the  canvases  were  moved  from 
South  Kensing- 
ton, and  where, 
as  the  years  go 
by,  the  collec- 
tion becomes 
larger.  I  ven- 
ture to  believe 
that  a  vast  num- 
ber who  cannot 
find  their  way  to 
the  Chelsea  Em- 
bankment will 
delight  in  look- 
ing at  the  repro- 
ductions of  some 
of  these  pictures 
which  essen- 
tially go  to  make 
up  a  gallery  of 
modern  art. 

But  before 
touching  on  the 
pictures  them- 
selves a  few 
words  as  to  the 
man  who  caused 
them  to  be 
brought  together 
will  not  be  out 
of  place. 

The  son  of  a 
carpenter  and 

small  farmer  who  worked  near  Sheffield, 
Francis  Legatt  Chantrey,  who  was  born  at 
Norton,  Derbyshire,  on  April  7th,  1781,  was 
only  twelve  when  his  father  died.  His  educa- 
tion was  the  scanty  one  which  could  be 
picked  up  in  the  village  school,  yet  before  he 
was  in  his  teens  he  had  to  face  the  world, 
and  he  began  earning  his  living  in  a 
grocer's  shop.     When  he  was  sixteen,  how- 


SIR    FRANCIS   CHANTRF.V. 

Frwn  the   Picture  bit   Himtelf. 


ever,  he  was  so  attracted  by  the  worlc  he 
saw  in  the  window  of  a  carver  and  gilder  that 
he  proceeded  to  apprentice  himself  there  for 
three  years.  During  that  time  he  learnt  to 
draw  portraits  in  coloured  chalks,  a  statuary 
stonemason  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
marble  carving,  another  man  taught  him  to 
paint  in  oils,  and  with  this  stock-in-trade  he 
advertised,  just  after  he  was  twenty-one,  that 
he  would  do  portraits  and  miniatures  at  from 
two  to  three  guineas  each.  Portrait  paint- 
ing, even  at  that 
price,  was  evi- 
dently not  lucra- 
tive, for  he  had 
to  make  his 
living  by  wood- 
carving.  In  this 
connection  an 
e  X  c  e  e  d  i  n  g  1  \' 
irgteresting  inci- 
dent is  relatid 
6f  him  at  a  time 
when  he  h a il 
made  his  fame. 
He  was  dining 
one  Say  at  tlie 
house  of  Samuel 
Rogers,  the 
banker  -  poet, 
and  recognised 
the  table  as  a 
piece  of  his  own 
work.  To  this 
story  I  may 
make  an  addi- 
tion, for  the  mar- 
ble mantelpiece 
wliich  stood  in 
the  dining-room 
was  also  recog- 
nised by  him  as 
another  piece  of 
his  work,  and  it  was  so  pointed  out  by 
Rogers  to  the  well  -  known  painter,  Mr. 
Frederick  Goodall,  R.A.,  who  as  a  boy  was 
a  constant  visitor  at  the  house,  and  who 
thus  joins  the  day  of  Chantrey  with  our 
own.  Three  examples  of  Mr.  Goodall's  work 
are  indeed  to  be  seen  in  the  Tate  Gallery, 
although  none  of  them  is  in  the  Chantrey 
Room. 
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Art  was  assuredly  not  well  paid  in  liie 
early  years  of  the  last  century,  seeing  that 
Sir  Francis  Chantrey — he  was  knighted  by 
George  IV.— made  the  colossal  busts  of  the 
three  Admirals,  Howe,  Duncan,  and  St. 
Vincent,  for^^io  each  for  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital. It  would  be  interesting  to  discover 
how  much  they  would  fetch  now  were  they 
put  up  to  public  auction.  With  examples 
of  his  work  most  Londoners  are  familiar, 
although  they  are  probably  quite  unaware  of 
the  fact,  for  the  statue  of  George  IV.  in 
Trafalgar   Square,    the    Wellington    at     the 


enjoined  to  spend  a  certain  portion  every 
year  in  buying  pictures  to  form  a  collection 
for  the  nation. 

That  this  article  should  play  the  part  of  a 
catalogue,  even  an  illustrated  catalogue,  to 
the  gallery  is  by  no  means  my  intention.  I 
propO|6e  rather  to  select  a  few  pictures  here 
and  there  from  the  collection,  which  numbers 
nearly  eighty,  and  perhaps  on  some  other 
occasion  return  to  the  subject. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  t'ling  to  discover  the 
genesis  of  an  idea  of  a  pic  are  as  of  any  other 
artistic  work,  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible 


from  the  Picture  by] 
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[F.  D.  Millet. 


Royal  Exchange,  and  the  Pitt  in  Hanover 
Square  are,  among  others,  due  to  him. 

In  spite  of  his  scant  opportunities  of  being 
taught  he  was  only  thirty-four  when  he  was 
elected  an  A.R.A.,  and  three  years  older 
when  he  dropped  the  first  letter  and  became 
a  full  Royal  Academician,  an  honour  a  good 
deal  thought  of,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Whistler's 
witty  dictum  that  it  is  "  a  difference  without 
a  distinction." 

The  greater  part  of  the  property  Chantrey 
left  was  bequeathed  to  go,  after  the  death  of 
his  widow,  to  the  Royal  Academy,  which  w.ns 


to  say  at  this  time  what  gave  Mr.  F.  D. 
Millet  his  suggestion  for  "Between  Two 
Fires/'  which  represents  an  old  Puritan 
sitting  at  an  oak  table  with  a  meal  and  a 
bottle  of  red  wine  in  front  of  him,  while  he 
divides  his  attention  between  the  food  and 
the  two  girls  who  have  got  it  for  him.  If 
only  the  wine  tastes  as  well  as  it  is  painted 
it  cannot  be  long  before  some  of  the 
Puritanism  will  have  been  thawed  out  of  the 
old  man's  heart,  and  he  will  be  ready  lo 
enjoy  the  holiday  time — probably  Christmas, 
as  the  presence  of  the  ivy  and  holly  on  the 
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chandelier  suggests.  The  Puritan  is  old 
Colarossi,  one  of  the  "best-known  models  of 
the  day,  who,  for  Mr.  Millet,  did  something 
which  he  had  never  done  before  and  has 
never  done  since.  In  order  to  sit  for  the 
Puritan  he  actually  shaved  off  his  moustache. 

The  two  girls  were  from  the  country  near 
the  village  of  Broadway,  where  Mr.  Millet 
lives ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  any  way 
norable^about  them. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  thing 
connected  with  the  picture  is  the  room  in 
which  the  scene  is  laid,  for  it  is  a  corner  of 
Mr.  Millet's  own  house.  It  is  a  fourteenth- 
century  building  of  some  dimensions,  with  a 
refectory,  wardrobe,  cellar,  oratory,  solar,  and 
,qH^  or  two  other  rooms  practically  perfect. 


look  down  into  the  refectory.  According 
to  Domesday  Book,  an  abbot  and  eight  lay 
brethren  lived  in  the  house,  and  carried  on 
the  farn^ing  with  the  aid  of  forty  "  villains  " 
or  common  people.  The  Grange  was 
attached  to  the  Abbey  of  Pershore,  and  was 
one  of  a  number  of  similar  establishments 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  this  is  the  only 
one  which  is  still  extant. 

Mr.  Young  Hunter's  "  My  Lady's  Garden  " 
reproduces  in  its  landscape  the  garden  of 
Holland  House,  the  use  of  which  he  was 
allowed  by  special  permission  of  Lady 
Ilchester,  who  owns  the  Holland  House 
estate.  The  peacocks  themselves  were 
painted  from  numerous  studies  made  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  as  well  as  from   a  pair  of 


From  the  Picture  bi/]  "  my  lady's  garden."  [Young  Hunter. 

(By  permission  of  Messrs.  C.  E.  Clifford  &  Co.,  21,  Haymarket,  owners  of  the  Copyright.) 


The  only  changes  which  have  been  made 
during  the  passage  of  the  centuries  are  some 
which  have  been  rendered  inevitable  by 
necessary  repairs.  In  the  oratory  and  the 
solar,  indeed,  the  open  timbered  roofs  are  still 
quite  perfect  ;  but  in  the  refectory  some 
rafters  and  one  or  two  trusses  have  had  to 
be  removed. 

In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  one  wing 
of  the  little  building  was  altered,  and  there  is 
now  a  fine  oak-panelled  room  in  it.  The 
room  itself  which  is  represented  in  the  pic- 
ture is  really  the  refectory,  which  now  serves 
Mr.  Millet  as  a  studio.  A  good  speci- 
men of  a  squint  is  to  be  seen  in  the  solar, 
so   that   the   abbot   who   lived   there   could 
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stuffed  ones  which  were  lent  to  the  artist  by  a 
friend.  In  those  stuffed  specimens,  however, 
lurked  unexpected  work,  for  when  the  picture 
was  almost  finished  it  w^as  found  that  the 
-'  eyes  "  in  the  peacock's  tail  were  all  wrong. 
They  are  really  arranged  in  a  perfect  mathe- 
matical order,  quite  different  from  the  way 
they  appeared  in  the  stuffed  specimens,  and  a 
comparison  with  the  stuffed  specimens  in  the 
Natural  History  Department  of  the  British 
Museum  showed  that  even  there  the  same 
error  occurred.  This  discovery  necessitated 
a  great  deal  of  repainting  in  order  that  the 
"eyes"  might  be  put  in  correctly.  These 
circles  on  the  tail  are  so  arranged  that  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  angles  formed 
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by  straight  lines  joining  the  centre  of  the 
circles  intersects  the  diamonds  exactly,  and 
each  diamond  is  constructed  with  absolute 
accuracy.  These  diamond  shapes  widen  out 
as  they  approach  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  the 
eyes  also  become  bigger. 

Who  is  there  who  has  once  seen    it  who 
does  not  remember  Sir  John  Everett  Millais's 


alive,  yet  with  a  body  almost  too  definite  to 

be  a  spirit. 

"That  is  just  the  question  I  want  every- 
body to  ask,"  said  Sir  John,  with  a  smile,  and 
everyone  will,  therefore,  have  to  form  his 
own  opinion  for  himself.  Such  a  vision,  as 
full  of  reality  as  if  it  were  the  body  of 
a   woman    in    all    the    exquisite    beauty    of 


Frcm  tht  Picture  byt  "  speak,  speak  ! "  iSir  J.  E.  Millais,  P.R.A. 

(By  permission  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company,  133,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.) 


"Speak,  Speak!"  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy  m  1895  ?  Scrupulously  exact 
as  he  was  always  known  to  be  in  all  his  work, 
few  outside  his  most  intimate  professional 
friends  are  probably  aware  that  the  whole 
scene  was  built  up  in  his  studio  and  was,  in 
that  way,  patiently  painted  in  the  actual  sur- 
roundings. A  good  many  people  have  been 
puzzled  as  to  whether  the  woman  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  is  a  real  woman,  or  merely  an 
apparition  presented  to  the  excited  mind  of 
the  sick  man,  who  saw  her  as  if  she  were  real. 
Indeed,  it  is  said  that  an  art  critic  once  went 
to  Sir  John  and  asked  him  that  very  question, 
hoping  to  get  a  definite  answer  as  to  the 
painter's  own  intention  in  representing  the 
woman  with  a  face  almost  too  white  to  be 


life,    appeared   to    Milton    and   inspired    his 

sonnet : — 

Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 

Brought  to  me,  like  Alcesiis  Irom  the  grave. 

Her  face  was  veiled,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 

Love,  sweetness,  goodness  in  her  person  shined 

So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 

But,  oh  !  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 

I  waked,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night. 

Perhaps,  however,  with  this  vivid  insight 
into  the  mind  of  a  great  poet,  few  people  who 
see  either  the  original  picture  or  its  reproduc- 
tion in  little  here  will  have  any  difficulty  in 
coming  to  a  definite  decision  in  the  matter. 

Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  Lord  Leigh - 
ton's  picture,  "  The  Bath  of  Psyche,"  for  the 
origin  of  it  was  a  panel  painted  specially  to 
fit  a  certain  place  in  the  hall  of  his  friend, 
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;  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  R.A.     Indeed, 

the  exigencies  of  the  space  at  his  disposal 

were   sufficient  to   account  for   the  peculiar 

nature  of  the  composi- 
tion. When,  however, 
:  he  determined  to  en- 
3j  large  the  idea  for  a 
t  picture  he  cut  off  the 
'  water  and  the  reflec- 
I  tions  from  it  and 
;■  added    the    colonnade 

of  marble  columns  in 
1  order  to  widen  the 
'  space.  It  was  a  typical 
A  characteristic  of  the 
:  dead  painter  that, 
\,  when  the  idea  occurred 

to   him  that  he  might 

elaborate    the   concep- 
tion he  had  used  as  a 

gift    to    his    friend,    he 

did  not  do  it  without 

first    asking    Sir   Law- 
rence   Alma  -  Tadema 

whether    he    had   any 

objection  to  this  course. 

It    need    hardly    be 

added   that    the   latter 

very    willingly    con- 
sented   to    this    being 

I  lone,    with    the   result 

that    the    world   of  art 

is  the  richer  by  a  fine 

example  of  the  artist, 

who  was  as  cultured  as 

he  was  gifted  in  many 

departments  of  life. 
It  is  a  curious  thing 

that  although   a   great 

many  people  knew  the 

late  John  Pettie  at  the 

time   he   was   painting 

the  "  Vigil,"  which  re- 
presents a  newly-made 

knight  kneeling  at  the 

altar  of  the  chapel  with 

his   arms   and  armour 
•  in  accordance  with  the 

old  custom,  I  have  not 

succeeded    in    getting 

any  particular  facts 

about    it.      One   vivid 

circumstance,  however, 

throws  a  most  interest- 
ing   sidelight    on    the 

painter's    method    and 

his    acute     perception 

which  found  in  himself 

the  severest  critic.  This 


THE    BATH    OF    I'SYC  H  E. 

/^ram  the  Picture  by  Lord  Leighton,  P.R.A. 

(By  permission  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company, 

133,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.) 


is  the  fact  that  no  single  model  sat  for  the 
face  ;  the  component  features  of  it  were  made 
up  from  several  sources.  It  may  perhaps  be 
within  the  recollection 
of  some  people  that 
when  it  was  first  exhi- 
bited in  the  Academy 
it  was  caricatured  i.i 
Punch  as  "  The  Sword- 
Swallower."  So  gro- 
tesquely appropriate 
was^he  title  that  several 
artists  often  speak  of  ii 
by  that  name.  Not 
long  ago,  indeed,  some- 
one went  to  the  Tate 
Gallery  and,  wanting 
to  190k  at  the  picture, 
whose  proper  title  he 
did  not  recall,  went  to 
one  official  and  asked, 
"Can  you  tell  me  where 
'  The  Sword-Swallower ' 
is  ?  "  "  There  is  no 
picture  of  that  name 
in  the  gallery,"  was  the 
answer.  He,  however, 
led  the  way  to  Pettie's 
picture,  and  said,  "  Per- 
haps that  is  what  you 
are  looking  for?"  and 
the  visitor  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was. 

In  "Beyond  Man's 
Footstep  "  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere,  R.A.,  has 
devoted  himself  to  one 
of  those  subjects  which 
he  has  made  peculiarly 
his  own.  Quite  apart 
from  itself  it  is  particu- 
larly interesting  as  an 
example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  artistic  tem- 
perament will  some- 
times brood  on  a  sub- 
ject until  an  all-com- 
pelling impulse  forces 
it  to  be  developed,  not 
so  vmuch  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  as  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  artist. 
It-must  have  been 
quite  fifteen  years  from 
the,  time  Mr.  Riviere 
first  had  the  idea  of 
painting  this  picture 
until  the  canvas  was 
placed  on  the  easel  and 
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From  the  Picture  by] 


his  hand  began  to  fashion  what  his  brain  had 
so  long  ago  conceived.  Although  he  has 
never  been  in  the  Arctic  regions,  the  vastness 
of  the  North  has  always  greatly  fascinated  Mr. 
Riviere,  and  impressed  his  imagination  with 
the  fact  that  the  reality  must  inevitably  exceed 


IL."  \John  Pettie,  R.A. 

any  previous  conception  of  it.  Some  such 
idea  was  undoubtedly  in  his  mind  when  he 
arranged  the  scheme  of  the  picture,  although 
the  bear  was  painted  from  studies  made  in 
the  Zoo  and  the  wonderful  colouring  of  the 
ice  was  made  from  special  studies  of  glacial 
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From  the  Picture  fry] 


"  BEYOND   man's   FOOTSTEP." 


[Briton  Riviere,  R.A. 
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ice,  which,  of  course,  are  within  the  reach 
of  any  excursionist  who  goes  as  far  afield  as 
Switzerland. 

"  The  Sick  Child  "  is  one  of  the  numerous 
examples  of  Mr.  Joseph  Clark's  partiality  for 
that  special  subject.  He  is,  indeed,  known 
as  "Sick  Child  Clark"  among  his  friends,  on 
account  of  the  success  of  this  picture — tHSB' 
first  of  the  kind  he  did.  It  was  exhibited  as 
long  ago  as  1857,  when  he  was  a  ver|r 
young  artist  indeed,  and  was,  as  it  were,  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  traditional  coming  events. 
"  Mother's  Darling,"  the  exami)le  of  his  work 


which  she  wears  around  her  neck  is  that  of 
the  St.  Cross  at  Winchester,  but  there  is  no 
special  significance  to  be  attached  to  the 
fact  that  the  figure  is  represented  wearing  it. 

A  journalist  with  a  turn  for  epigram  once  ' 
declared  some  years  ago  that  the  greatest 
American  actress  was  a  Pole,  referring,  of 
course,  to  Mme.  Modjeska.  In  a  similar 
way  one  might  say  tliat  the  most  celebrated 
English  painter  is  an  American,  for  Mr. 
J.  S.  Sargent,  R.A.,  is  the  son  of  a  Boston 
physician,  although  he  was  born  in  Florence. 
His  picture,  "Carnation,  Lily,  Lily,  Rose,"  is 


Frcmi  Ihe,  Picture  bul 


"  mother's    UAKLING." 


[Joseph  Clark, 


which  conies  within  the  scope  of  this  article, 
was  really  b;igun  before  there  was  any 
definite  idea  as  to  what  the  final  outcome  of 
the  picture  would  be.  The  artist  sketched 
the  characteristic  attitude  of  the  child,  and  it 
remained  in  that  condition  for  a  long,  time 
on  the  canvas,  until  in  time  the  idea  de- 
veloped itself  and  the  young  mother  grew 
out  of  the  gloom  of  imagination  into  the 
light   of  reality.     The  Greek  cross    brooch 


popularly  supposed  to  have  been  painted  in 
order  to  reproduce  a  certain  colour  scheme 
which  he  had  in  mind.  Unhappily,  no  re- 
production in  black  and  white  can  give  any 
idea  of  the  extraordinary  artistry  of  the 
canvas,  with  its  Chinese  lanterns  in  a  garden 
of  lilies,  roses  of  pink  and  red,  and  the 
crimson  and  yellowish  carnations  with  their 
greyish  leaves  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
two  children  in  their  white  dresses. 
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CARNATION,    LILY,    LILY,    KObE. 


[J.  S.  Sargent,  R.A. 


It  was  really  a  desire  to  reproduce  a 
certain  light  effect  which  induced  Mr.  Seymour  , 
Lucas,  R.A.,  to  paint  "After  Culloden," 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  ' 
in  1884.  He  was  walking  down  one  of  the  ; 
rows  in  Great  Yarmouth,  and  was  struck  by 
the  wonderful  arrangement  of  a  forge.  He 
thought  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque thing  to  reproduce  that  forge,  and 
with  that  for  his  central  idea  he  started  to 
build  up  a  story  which  would  enable  him  to 
carry  this  into  effect.  He  was  a  good  deal 
Interested  at  the  time  in  the  rebellion 
of  1745,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  a 
dramatic  moment  could  be  obtained  by 
having  a  Jacobite,  flying  through  a  country 
still  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  stop 
in  order  to  get  a  new  shoe  to  replace  the  one 
his  horse  had  lost,  and,  while  the  men  were 


engaged  in  doing  this,  that  Cumberland's 
soldiers  should  break  in  and  discover  them. 
It  is.  obvious  that  at  the  approach  of 
troaf)S  the  Jacobite  would  seek  a  hiding- 
place.  Having  decided  on  introducing  a 
detachment  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot 
Guards,  the  painter's  next  point  was  to  make 
the  fact  of  the  Jacobite's  whereabouts  plain 
beyond  all  question.  This  was  finally  done 
by  leaving  the  man's  blue  coat  on  the  horse's 
back.  His  defiance  of  his  pursuers  is  sug- 
gested by  the  gauntlet  lying  on  the  ground. 
In  order  to  get  all  the  facts  he  de- 
sired Mr.  Lucas  actually  turned  his 
studio  into  a  smithy.  While  travelling  in 
Wales  he  came  upon  an  old  smithy  which 
practically  reproduced  all  the  conditions 
he  had  in  his  mind,  and  he  thereupon 
bought  it  and  transferred  it — lock,  stock,  and 
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barrel — to  London.  The  smiths  used  as 
models  were  not  real  smiths  at  all,  and  the 
central  one  with  the  shoe  in  the  tongs  was,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Lucas's  own  gardener. 
Ry  constantly  working  in  the  sun  his  arms 
had  become  splendidly  tanned,  and  as  he 
was  a  weU-deveioped  man,  with  some  appre- 
ciation of  the  actor's  art,  he  was  able  to 
realize  the  situation  very  well,  for  it  may 
be  remarked  in  passing  that  good  models 
must^  of  necessity,  have  some  appreciation 
of  the  actor's  art  in   order  to  throw  them- 


of  Berkshire,  quite  as  well  as  the  famous 
incident  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Kenilworth." 
The  passage  in  the  history  of  Berkshire  is  as 
follows:  "Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
being  the  great  favourite  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeth,  it  was  thought  she  would  have 
made  him  her  husband  ;  to  this  end,  to 
free  him  from  all  obstacles,  he  had  his  wife. 
Amy  Robsart,  conveyed  to  the  solitary  house 
of  Cumnor  Hall,  in  Berkshire,  inhabited 
by  Anthony  Foster,  his  servant.  This  same 
Foster,    in    compliance    with    what   he   well 


Vrwn  the  Picture  by] 


[Seymour  Lucas,  R.A. 


{Searching  for  Rebels  after  Cidlultn  ) 

(By  permission  of  Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed,  Fine  Art  Pul)lishers,  of  Clifton  and  Bristol,  the  owners  of  the  Copyright,  who  are 

publishing  an  engraving  of  the  picture  of  important  sice  ) 


selves  into  a  given  character  and  imagine  the 
expression.  Mr.  Lucas's  studio  not  being  on 
the  level  ground  a  sand-bank  had  to  be  built 
in  order  to  get  the  horse  up  and  down  when 
the  time  came  for  painting  it,  and  though 
rather  restive  at  first,  it  got  so  accustomed  to 
"  sitting  "  that  it  eventually  became  a  very 
good  model  indeed. 

This  picture  is  now  being  published  as 
an  engraving  by  Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed 
for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  by  their  courtesy 
that  I  am  enabled  to  reproduce  it  in  this 
article. 

It  was  something  of  a  similar  desire 
to  Mr.  Lucas's  that  induced  Mr.  William 
F.  Yeames,  R.A.,  to  start  work  on  his 
life-size  picture  of  "  Amy  Robsart,"  which 
reproduced  a    passage   in   Aubrey's  history 


knew  to  be  the  Earl's  wishes,  came  with 
others  in  the  dead  of  night  to  the  lady's  bed- 
chamber and  stifled  her  in  bed  and  flung 
her  downstairs,  thereby  believing  the  world 
would  have  thought  it  a  mischance  and  so 
blinded  their  villainy  ;  and  the  morning  after, 
with  the  purpose  that  others  should  know  of 
her  end,  did  Foster,  on  pretence  of  carrying 
out  some  behest  of  the  Countess,  bring  a 
servant  to  the  spot  where  the  poor  lady's 
body  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs." 

This  may  be  compared  with  the  following 
passage  from  "  Kenilworth  "  : — 

"In  less  than  two  minutes  Foster,  who 
remained  behind,  heard  the  tread  of  a  horse 
in  the  courtyard,  and  then  a  whistle  similar 
to  that  which  was  the  Earl's  usual  signal ; 
the  instant  after  the  door  of  the  Countess's 
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From  the  Picture  by] 


"amy  robsart." 


( W.  F.  Yeamea,  R.A. 


chamber  opened,  and  in  the  same  moment 
the  trap-door  gave  way. 

"There  was  a  rushing  sound — a  heavy  fall 
— a  faint  groan — and  all  was  over. 

"  '  Look  down  into  the  vault :  what  seest 
thou?' 

"  '  I  see  only  a  heap  of  white  clothes  like  a 
snowdrift.'" 

It  is  worth  recalling  in  this  connection  that 
Edward  VI.  attended  the  wedding  of  Robert 
Dudley  and  Amy  Robsart  in  1556  ;  and  in 
1560,  when  living  at  Cumnor,  not  far  from 


Oxford,  she  sent  all  her  servants  to  Abingdon 
fair,  and  when  they  returned  she  was  found 
dead  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  The  verdict 
in  her  death  was  "  mischance."  The  man 
seen  in  the  picture  is  Tony  Foster,  and  the 
other  is  the  young  servant  whom  he  brought, 
as  recounted  in  the  "  history."  It  was  seeing 
a  staircase  in  the  Palais  de  Cluny  in  Paris 
similar  to  that  in  the  picture  which  inspired 
Mr.  Yeames  to  begin  work  on  a  subject  that 
had  been  for  some  considerable  time  in  his 
mind. 
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No   human   being  could   look  nneeker. 


Leidig    lived   for    two    days   longer.  "  It  is  worth  while,  my  dear,  to  serve 

Nothing  occurred  to  disturb  him  any  such  a  government  as  ours." 

more  ;   and   his  last   intelligible   words  Perhaj)s  he  was  right.    Perhaps,  again, 

were  to  Throckmorton,  repeating  :  he  may  be  right,  some  day. 


FROM  THE  JAPANESE. 

By  R.  H.  Stoddard. 

"  So  young  he  cannot  know  the  way,"    Gone,  where  summer  moths  resort. 

Thus  I  heard  a  mother  say, 

At  the  close  of  a  summer  day  ; 

But  he  knew  the  road,  it  seems, 

Into  the  shadow-land  of  dreams, 

And  she  wept  above  his  clay. 

Since,  though  young,  he  knew  the  way ! 


Or  small  boats  that  leave  the  port, 
Sailing  over  the  stormy  brine, 
As,  with  this  long  sleeve  of  mine. 
Under  the  gloom  of  alien  skies, 
I  dry  my  weej)ing  eyes  ! 


If  I  could  be  where  the  billow  whirls, 

In  a  lacquered  skiff,  with  a  paddle  of  pearls, 

Young  no  more,  but  old  and  gray, 

You  may  be  sure  I'd  know  the  way. 


"CHRISTIE'S." 

By  Humphry  Ward. 


IT  is  by  this  title  that  all  the  world 
knows  the  auctioneer's  in  King  Street, 
St.  James's  Square,  which  for  some 
years  has  borne  the  name  of  Christie, 
Manson  &  Woods.  For  a  generation  or 
more  there  has  been  no  Manson  in  the 
firm,  and  just  now  all  the  frequenters  of 
the  rooms  have  to  regret  the  departure 
of  the  last  Mr.  Christie,  who,  a  few 
months  ago,  retired  from  his  position  as 
head  of  the  firm  founded  by  his  grand- 
father. Still,  though  Mr.  James  Christie 
has  withdrawn  into  well-earned  leisure, 
there  is  no  danger  that  his  name  will  be 
forgotten.  "  Christie's,"  the  rooms  have 
been  called  for  a  century  or  more,  and 
"  Christie's  "  they  will  be  called  till  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

No  greater  contrast  could  be  imagin- 
ed than  is  presented  by  the  French  and 


the  English  system  of  auctions.  With- 
in and  without,  in  organization  and  in 
practice,  in  the  habits  of  those  who  sell 
and  those  who  buy,  London  and  Paris 
occupy  two  opposite  poles.  In  Paris 
the  auctioneers  business  is  not  only  a 
practical  but  a  legal  monopoly.  It  is  as 
much  protected  by  rules  of  law  and  by 
privileges  which  the  courts  maintain  as 
though  Paris  were  still  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  as  though  the  Revolution  had 
never  afiirmed  the  rights  of  man.  And 
yet,  if  man  has  any  rights,  we  Anglo- 
Saxons  should  have  imagined  that  the 
right  to  sell  goods  entrusted  to  him, 
whenever  and  wherever  he  could  find 
customers  for  them,  was  as  indefeasible 
as  any.  In  France  they  do  not  think  so, 
and  the  Society  of  Commissaires  -  pris- 
eurs  is  as  close  a  corporation  as  any  that 
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in  London,  Amsterdam,  or  Nuremberg 
used  to  beat  down  competition  by  force 
of  law.  In  Paris  anybody  wishing  to 
sell  his  goods  by  auction  must  employ 
one  of  these  gentlemen,  and  must  pay, 
he  and  the  buyer  between  them,  dues 
so  exorbitant  that  any  really  commer- 
cial community  would  long  ago  have 
broken  out  into  rebelhon  against  them. 
And,  as  every  one  knows,  the  commis- 
saires-priseurs  have  their  own  buUding, 
or  a  building  w'hich  they  own  in  union 
with  their  ally,  the  State,  in  the  many- 
roomed  Hotel  Drouot.  There  everj'- 
thing  is  done  in  accordance  with  two 
maxima — the  maximum  of  red-tape  and 
the  maximum  of  noise.  Rigidly  closed 
till  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  the  building 
is  then  opened  to  admit  the  Parisian 
crowd,  commonly  of  mere  sightseers, 
who  lounge  through  the  rooms  making 
it  difficult  for  the  true  buyer  to  get  a 
sight  of  what  he  wants,  and  when  the 
sale  comes  on  there  fol- 
lows that  pandemonium 
of  noise,  the  rival  shouts 
of  the  auctioneer  and  the 
usher,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  growing  thickness  and 
offensiveness  tiU  the  sale 
is  over.  However,  with 
the  Hotel  Drouot  and  its 
inconveniences,  with  its 
humors  and  its  chances, 
with  its  prices,  high  and 
low,  its  bargains  and  its 
"  sells,"  we  are  not  here 
concerned.  Our  business 
is  with  the  great  English 
house  which,  without  any 
legal  privilege  at  its  back, 
has,  by  its  own  sheer 
strength  and  merit,  at- 
tained to  a  position  in 
London  equal  to  that  of 
aU  the  salles  of  the  Hotel 
Drouot  taken  together. 
For,  so  far  as  any  of  the 
choicer  kinds  of  personal 
property  are  concerned, 
with  the  sole  exception  of 
books  and  prints,  Chris- 
tie's  occupies  the  position 
of  Eclipse  in  the  prover- 
bial horse-race.  For  sales  of  pictures,  of 
fine  furniture,  of  old  china,  of  jewelry, 
and  of  all  kinds  of  costly  curiosities,  it  is 


"  Christie's  first  and  the  rest  nowhere." 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  beat 
down  this  practical  monopoly  and  to  set 
up  a  rival  which  should  compete  on  some- 
thing like  equal  terms  ;  but  though  we 
do  not  say  that  such  an  object  is  unat- 
tainable, all  attempts  to  attain  it  have 
failed  as  yet.  In  the  department  of  what 
is  called  literary  property,  that  is  to  say, 
of  books,  prints,  and  old  drawings,  the 
firm  of  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge,  in 
their  humble,  not  to  say  pokey,  quarters 
in  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  still  hold 
a  position  as  high  as  Christie's  them- 
selves. When  a  great  library  is  dis- 
persed, such  as  the  Hamilton,  or  the 
Thorold,  or  the  Osterley  Park  library, 
it  is  commonly  Sotheby's  that  has  the 
sale  of  it ;  and  they,  too,  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  understanding  the  sale  of  en- 
gravings or  Rembrandt  etchings  which 
is  not  surpassed  by  the  reputation  of 
King  Street.     But  with  this  exception 


The  Entrance  to  Christie's. 


Christie's  has  no  competitors  in  London 
for  the  sale  of  fine  things.  Three  or 
four  other  auctioneers  have,  indeed,  fre- 
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quent  sales  of  pictures,  but  it  is  the 
rarest  thing  in  the  world  for  them  to 
get  hold  of  works  that  command  or  de- 
serve very  high  prices.  For  example, 
at  Messrs.  Foster's,  in  Pall  Mall,  there 


A  Buyer  from  Paris. 

turned  up  last  year  a  portrait  by  Eom- 
ney,  which,  to  everyone's  intense  sur- 
prise, sold  for  about  £3,000.  The  sur- 
prise attached  not  so  much  to  the  fact 
of  a  Komney  having  brought  that  figure, 
but  to  such  a  picture  having  appeared 
on  any  other  walls  than  Christie's. 

The  history  of  this  great  house  has 
often  been  sketched,  but  it  has  only  late- 
ly been  brought  together  in  detail  in  the 
elaborate  work  of  Mr.  George  Bedford 
—  the  two  qoarto  volumes  which  he 
calls  "  Art  Sales  ;  a  History  of  Sales  of 
Pictures  and  other  Works  of  Art."  It  is 
upon  this  inexhaustible  spring  that  we 
must  draw  for  whatever  facts  regarding 
the  prices  that  have  been  attained,  etc., 
we  may  have  occasion  to  quote.  Mr. 
Bedford's  book  is  not  a  model  of  arrange- 
ment, but  it  is  an  extraordinary  aggre- 
gate of  facts,  in  which  those  who  have 
time  and  cui'iosity  may  trace  the  history 
of  midtitudes  of  individual  pictures  and 
other  works  of  art,  and,  what  is  much 
more  generally  interesting,  may  learn  a 
great  deal  about  the  vicissitudes  that 
have  come  over  public  taste  during  the 
past  century  and  a  half — in  fact,  ever 
since  public  taste  may  be  said  to  have 
existed  in  England.     But  first  we  may 


foUow  Mr.  Bedford  in  his  sketch  of  the 
beginnings  of  auction  sales  in  England 
and  of  the  way  in  which  Christie's  grad- 
ually evolved  itself  from  the  number  of 
indistinguishable  competitors.  We  hear 
of  various  auctioneers  in  England  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century,  but  not  of 
the  establishment  of  any  regular  auction- 
rooms  until  the  closing  years  of  it  in 
the  reign  of  William  HI.  Then  Edward 
Millington  estabUshed  his  sale-room, 
called  "  The  Vendu,"  in  Covent  Garden, 
and  had  winter  sales  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  taking  his  pictures  and 
curiosities  down  to  Ttmbridge  Wells 
in  the  summer  "  for  the  diversion  and 
entertainment  of  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies."  In  due  time  Millington  disap- 
peared and  the  more  famous  name  of 
Mr.  Cock  emerged.  He  w^as  the  auc- 
tioneer that  sold  the  possessions  of 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  it  was  in 
Cock's  rooms  that  Hogarth  formed  the 
idea  of  having  that  auction  of  his  own 
which  was  so  lamentably  unsuccess- 
ful. Him  followed  Langford,  and  other 
names  that  occur  during  the  second  haK 
of  the  eighteenth  century  are  Prestage 
&  Hobbs,  Peter  Coxe,  and  Skinner  & 
Dyke.  It  was  by  these  men,  whether  at 
Covent  Garden  or  in  Spring  Gardens, 
near  Charing  Cross,  that  old  masters, 
real  or  fictitious,  were  sold  to  the  col- 
lectors, who  were  at  tliat  time  becoming 
a  numerous  class,  while  at  certain  times 
in  the  year  their  rooms  were  utilized  by 
one  at  least  of  the  ncAv  societies  of  ar- 
tists which  were  forming  themselves 
with  or  without  royal  patronage.  The 
rooms  that  are  of  most  interest  to 
us  at  the  moment  are  those  in  which 
the  infant  Boyal  Academy  first  housed 
itself  in  Pall  Mall.  Where  these  rooms 
exactly  were  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  for 
no  street  in  London  has  been  more 
changed  by  the  hands  of  time  and  the 
builder  than  Pall  Mall.  It  is  now,  on 
the  south  side  at  least,  a  row  of  palaces, 
"  temples  of  luxury  and  ease,"  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  calls  them,  clubs — those  which 
have  become  a  necessity  of  existence  in 
London.  Where  there  has  been  demoli- 
tion and  reconstruction  on  this  scale  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  fix  the  precise 
latitude  and  longitude  of  any  house  that 
existed  in  the  days  before  post-office 
directories.     We  only  know  with  regard 
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to  the  Koyal  Academy  rooms  that  they 
were  opposite  Market  Lane,  and  Market 
Lane  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  narrow 
thoroughfare  about  a  hundred  yards  to 


had  set  up  his  studio.  Schomberg 
House  is  also  in  Pall  Mall,  close  to  the 
present  War  Office,  and  though  half  of 
it  has  long  been  pulled  down,  the  rest 


At  the   Private  View. 


the  west  of  the  Haymarket.  This,  then, 
would  fix  the  Royal  Academy  rooms  on 
the  site  of  the  present  "  Senior,"  i.e., 
the  Senior  United  Service  Club,  where 
generals  and  admirals  do  congregate  of 
an  afternoon.  It  was  here  that  Chris- 
tie's had  its  origin,  for  in  1762  we  find 
the  original  Mr.  James  Christie,  a 
Scotchman  of  thirty-two,  setting  up  in 
business  as  an  auctioneer  in  these  rooms. 
The  Royal  Academy  had  not  then  come 
into  existence,  but  in  1768  it  took  jDar- 
tial  possession,  and  two  years  afterward 
Christie  moved  westward  to  a  house 
adjoining  Schomberg  House,  where 
Gainsborough,  on  his  arrival  from  Bath, 


remains  as  one  of  those  relics  of  old 
London  which  still  exist  side  by  side 
with  the  stately  monuments  of  modern 
luxury.  Here,  then,  Mr.  Christie  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  year  1770,  at  a 
moment  when  the  arts  were  flourishing 
in  England  more  than  they  had  ever 
flourished  before  ;  when  we  possessed  at 
least  three  painters  of  the  first  rank, 
and  when,  in  the  bosom  of  the  young 
Academy,  those  contending  thoughts 
and  passions  were  having  free  play  out 
of  which  it  might  be  supposed  that  a 
public  love  of  art  would  by  degrees 
emerge.  In  "  the  great  rooms  in  Pall 
Mall,"  as  the  catalogue  puts  it,  Christie's 
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remained  for  more  than  fifty  years,  in 
fact  till  1826,  when  the  lease  fell  in  and 
the  Crown  resumed  possession. 

What  sort  of  a  man  the  original  James 
Christie  was  can  be  seen  from  Gains- 
borough's well-known  portrait  of  him. 
A  gentleman  and  a  man  of  distinction 
this  Scotchman  was  ;  genial  as  well  as 
honest,  frank  and  straightforward  be- 
yond the  custom  of  auctioneers,  and  a 
man  who  could  make  himself  valued  by 
many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time,  including  Sheridan,  Garrick,  and 
Gainsborough  himself.  It  has  been  no- 
ticed by  many  that  the  great  painter 


be  sold  after  his  death,  Christie  sold 
them.  This  was  on  June  2,  1792,  three 
years  after  the  death  of  the  artist,  and  the 
pictures  in  the  sale  included  a  number 
of  those  mai-veUous  copies  of  "  old  mas- 
ters," on  which  Gainsborough  practised 
his  brush,  and  eighty-seven  pictures  by 
the  artist  himself,  including  the  wonder- 
ful "  Representation  of  St.  James's  Park," 
which  now  belongs  to  Sir  John  Neeld 
and  which  has  delighted  visitors  to  two 
of  our  loan  exhibitions  in  recent  years. 
The  same  hand  held  the  ivory  hammer 
two  years  afterward  at  the  sale  of  the 
collection    formed   by   Gainsborough's 


Behind  the  Scenes  at  an  Auction. 


showed  his  particular  regard  for  Mr. 
Christie  by  adding  to  his  portrait  a 
landscape  of  the  artist's  own,  as  though 
to  associate  himself  forever  with  his 
neighbor.  Alas  !  the  relations  between 
an  auctioneer  and  his  friends  often  take 
a  melancholy  turn,  and  the  moralist 
finds  food  for  reflection  in  the  fact  that 
when  Gainsborough's  pictures  came  to 


great  rival.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  died 
in  1792,  and  on  March  11,  1794,  and  on 
the  three  following  days,  Christie  sold 
his  collection  of  four  hundred  and  elev- 
en pictures,  while  Sir  Joshua's  own  re- 
maining sketches  were  disposed  of  in 
the  following  year.  Reynolds  was  an 
enthusiastic  rather  than  a  discriminat- 
ing collector,  and  he  was  not  afraid  of 
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ticketing  his  pictures  with  the  greatest 
names.  It  is  curious  to  read  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  collection  of  so  emi- 
nent a  painter  that  he  believed  himself 
to  possess  no  less  than  forty-four  pict- 
ures of  Michael  Angelo  and  twenty-four 
of  Raphael !  Naturally  his  heirs  found 
that  the  pictures  did  not  realize  more 
than  about  half  of  the  sum  they  had  cost 
him,  £10,000  as  compared  with  £20,000. 
The  great  sale  of  that  period,  that  of 
the  Orleans  collection,  did  not  come  to 
Christie's  ;  it  was  managed  in  a  different 
manner,  and  in  Mr.  Bedford's  record  of 
Christie's  sales  at  this  period  we  find 
nothing  more  important  than  the  col- 
lection of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the 
husband  of  Romney's  "Lady  Hamilton," 
Lord  Bessborough's  collection,  and 
some  of  the  pictures  from  Fonthill. 
Then  followed  some  busy  years  and  the 


golden  age  of  English  collectors,  for 
they  were  the  years  of  the  great  war, 
when  men  like  Walsh  Porter  and  Bu- 
chanan were  pushing  here  and  there 
over  the  Continent,  into  Italian  pal- 
aces and  Spanish  convents,  and  the 
houses  of  the  old  Dutch  burghers,  per- 
suading the  owners  to  exchange  such 
risky  property  as  ancient  masterpieces, 
which  Napoleon's  soldiers  might  any  day 


burn  or  steal,  for  solid  English  gold  or 
bills  upon  London.  Christie,  of  course, 
had  no  monopoly  of  these  treasures,  but 
a  very  fair  share  of  them  came  to  him 
even  after  Buchanan  and  his  contem- 
porary dealers  had  satisfied  their  private 
clients.  Then  came  the  peace  and  the 
opening  up  of  the  Continent  to  English 
travellers ;  fresh  importations,  fresh  in- 
terest in  art,  and  great  increase  in  the 
national  wealth.  One  sale  may  be  men- 
tioned which  took  place  in  1821,  and 
which  shows  how,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  the  great  reputation  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  had  risen  rather  than 
declined — surely  the  highest  test  of  a 
man's  excellence,  since  the  most  critical 
moment  that  his  rejDutation  can  pass 
through  comes  about  thirty  years  after 
his  death.  The  sale  in  question  was  that 
of  the  pictures  belonging  to  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Thomond,  who  had  been  his 
favorite  niece,  Mary  Palmer,  and  who 
had  inherited  almost  all  Sir  Joshua's 
own  remaining  pictures  as  w^ell  as  his 
other  property.  The  excitement  of  the 
buyers  was  as  great  in  its  way  as  would 
be  the  case  at  the  present  time ;  indeed, 
one  doubts  whether  at  any  modern  sale 
one  would  see  such  a  list  of  great  social 
magnates  as  were  there  gathered  into 
James  Christie's  rooms — the  Dukes  of 
Devonshire  and  Northumberland,  Lords 
Egremont,  Grosvenor,  Bridgewater, 
Eitzwilliam,  Dudley  and  Ward,  Hare- 
wood,  Sir  Charles  Long,  on  the  part  of 
the  King,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Baring. 
What  was  considered  to  be  the  great 
feature  of  the  sale  was  the  series  of 
studies  of  full-length  family  figures 
which  Sir  Joshua  had  made  for  the  New 
College  window — beautiful  women  sit- 
ting for  the  virtues — Mrs.  Sheridan  for 
Charity,  Lady  Dudley  for  Fortitude,  and 
so  forth.  High  prices  ruled,  and  fifteen 
hundred  guineas  was  paid  for  one  of  the 
studies  by  the  young  Lord  Normanton, 
who  then  made  his  first  appearance  as 
a  collector.  Another  very  high-priced 
picture  was  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope called  "  Contemplation,"  which 
sold  for  £1,125.  This,  if  we  recollect 
aright,  is  now  in  the  gaUery  of  the  Bar- 
oness Alphonse  Rothschild  in  Paris,  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  buyers  of  the 
works  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and 
Romney,  and  the  purchaser,  at  a  fabu- 
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lous  price,  of  the  almost  unknown  Rom-  but   those   who   possess    Dutch   works 

ney,  "Mrs.   Stables   and  Children,"   at  coming   from   that   sale  —  such  as   Sir 

the  last  "  Old  Masters'  "  exhibition.  EichaM  Wallace  and  the  Rothschilds — 

In  1826,  as  we  have  said,   Christie's  know  that  for  a  picture  to  have  passed 


The  Office  at  Christie's. 


migrated  from  Pall  Mall  to  the  well- 
known  rooms  just  a  hundred  yards  to 
the  north,  in  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
and  there  the  firm  has  remained  domi- 
ciled to  the  present  day.  Moreover,  so 
far  as  anything  can  be  permanent  in 
this  world,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
home  of  Christie's  will  be  permanently 
established  there,  for  of  late  years  great 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  prem- 
ises, a  new  gallery  has  been  built,  and 
everything  has  been  done  to  make  the 
house  complete,  whether  for  storing  or 
for  selling  precious  possessions.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  go  through  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  fine  collections  that  have 
here  changed  hands  during  these  event- 
ful sixty-four  years,  but  we  may  pick 
out  one  or  two  of  themostiamous  sales. 
Some  very  choice  collections  made  little 
noise  in  the  world  in  general,  for  in- 
stance, the  Saltmarshe  pictures  in  1846  ; 


through  the  Saltmarshe  gallery  is  a  cer- 
tificate of  nobility.  Some  other  sales, 
such  as  those  of  the  Fonthill  and  Straw- 
berry Hill  collections,  were  in  other 
hands  than  those  of  Christie — the  dis- 
posal of  Horace  Walpole's  multitudinous 
knick-knacks  being  appropriately  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  auctioneer  who  was 
at  least  haK  a  charlatan,  the  late  Mr. 
George  Robins,  famous  in  his  day  for 
his  proficiency  in  what  is  known  as 
"  auctioneer's  prose."  Again,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  sales,  though  managed  by 
Christie  &  Manson,  did  not  take  place 
in  the  rooms.  This  was  the  sale  of  the 
Stowe  collection  in  1848,  when  the  ex- 
travagant career  of  the  then  Duke  of 
Buckingham  came  to  its  natural  end, 
and  all  the  treasures  which  he  had  ac- 
cumulated with  so  much  recklessness 
were  scattered  to  the  winds.  This  sale 
took  place  at  Stowe  itself,  near  Buck- 
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ingham,  and  the  memory  of  it  abides 
among  the  older  inhabitants  of  the 
county  to  this  day.  We  may  pass  on  to 
a  sale  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  one 
that  deserves  to  be  characterized  as  per- 
haps the  most  memorable  of  any  that 
have  taken  place,  not  excluding  that  of 
the  Hamilton  collection  in  1882.  This 
was  the  sale  of  the  Bemal  collection  in 
1855.  Mr.  Ralph  Bernal,  who  was  born 
about  1783,  was  of  Jewish  origin,  and 
nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  seven- 
fold portion  of  the  ^uq  flair  which  she 
has  so  liberally  allotted  to  his  race.  He 
was  in  easy  circumstances  and  was  not 
a  Jew  by  religion,  so  that,  like  young 
Disraeli,  he  was  eligible  for  Parliament, 
which  he  entered  as  member  for  Roch- 
ester. That  he  worked  hard  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  gained  a  great 
reputation  for  ability  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  under  Lord  Grey's  government 
he  was  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means, 
or,  as  we  now  sometimes  call  it.  Deputy 
Speaker  ;  but  his  name  has  come  down 
to  posterity  rather  as  a  most  consum- 


mate judge  of  works  of  art  than  as  a 
politician  or  public  servant.  He  lived 
at  a  time  when  no  one  either  knew  or 


cared  about  the  choice  things  which 
nowadays  ten  thousand  collectors  seek 
for  with  frenzy.  No  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  England — though  Sauvageot 
and  others  were  equally  fine  judges  in 
France — knew  so  much  as  he  about  old 
armor  or  mediaeval  goldsmith's  work,  or 
the  steel  inlaying  of  the  Milanese,  or  the 
makers  and  decorators  of  the  pate  tendre 
of  Sevres,  or  about  majolica,  or  those  in- 
finitely delicate  kinds  of  Chinese  por- 
celain for  which  English  and  American 
connoisseurs  are  now  prepared  to  pay 
any  price.  What  times  those  were  for 
the  collector  !  one  is  tempted  to  say  as 
one  looks  through  the  priced  Bemal 
catalogue  with  its  pretty  engravings  by 
Mason  after  Fitzcook's  drawings.  The 
things  sold  for  what  we  should  consider 
literally  nothing,  though  in  almost  every 
case  they  marked  a  considerable  advance 
on  what  Mr.  Bernal  had  paid  for  them. 
As  you  walk  through  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  you  can  see  in  num- 
bers of  the  cases  specimens  of  Limoges 
enamel  or  of  "  ruby-backed  "  Oriental 
plates,  or  of  a  score  of  other  curiosities 
with  labels  marking  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  obtained  in  the  Bernal  sale  : 
£3  for  the  plates,  £50  or  £60  for  the 
pieces  of  Limoges,  and  so  forth — in 
every  instance  about  one-tenth  or  one- 
twentieth  part  of  what  would  be  paid 
now,  so  tremendous  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  spread  of  education,  the  diffu- 
sion of  wealth,  and  the  desire  to  possess 
some  at  least  of  the  choice  works  of  the 
past.  What  was  remarkable,  however, 
in  the  Bernal  collection  was  not  the  low 
prices  at  which  things  had  been  bought 
and  were  sold,  but  the  faultless  taste 
that  had  presided  over  their  acquisition. 
Mr.  Woods,  the  present  weU-known  and 
accomplished  head  of  Christie's  firm,  is 
fond  of  quoting  this  Bemal  sale  as  the 
supreme  instance  of  a  perfect  collection ; 
there  was  nothing  out  of  all  the  4,294 
objects  that  was  not  good,  genuine,  and, 
it  may  almost  be  said,  in  intact  condi- 
tion. 

After  these  choice  things  had  been 
dispersed  the  world  had  to  wait  for 
twenty-seven  years  before  a  collection 
of  miscellaneous  works  of  art  in  any 
way  comparable  to  it  came  before  it 
again.  That  was  almost  in  our  own 
time,  when  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  foimd 
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it  necessary  or  desirable  to  clear  out  the 
whole  of  the  contents  of  Hamilton  Pal- 
ace. The  Hamilton  collection  was  not 
like  other  aggregations  of  things,  good 
and  bad,  rare  and  common,  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  great  houses  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland ;  for  toward  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  a  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton had  married  a  daughter  of  William 
Beckford,  and  all  the  finest  things  from 
Fonthill  had  found  their  way  into  the 
Hamilton  family  ;  but  even  so,  accord- 
ing to  those  who  were  present  at  both 
sales,  the  Hamilton  collection  was  not 
to  be  compared  to  that  of  Mr.  Bemal. 
It  contained  a  number  of  extremely  fine 
things  —  some  glorious  pictures,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  pieces  of  furniture,  the 
finest  of  their  kind,  and  some  himdreds 
of  other  objects  of  the  highest  class — 
but  taking  the  collection  as  a  whole  one 
missed  that  faultlessness,  that  evidence 
of  a  fastidious  and  exclusive  taste  which 
had  marked  the  earlier  sale.  Still,  times 
had  changed  in  the  interval.  The  gen- 
eration that  had  come  into  existence  was 
the  generation  that  had  grown  up  with 
railways,  big  steamships,  and  free-trade. 
Where  in  1855  one  man  had  known  the 
value  of  a  piece  of  majolica,  or  of  aRies- 
ener  table,  fifty  knew  it  in  1882,  and  the 
natural  result  was  that  what  had  sold  for 
tens  of  pounds  at  the  earlier  date,  sold 
for  hundreds  and  even  thousands  at  the 
later.  However,  this  is  an  old  story, 
and  we  need  not  tell  over  again  the  fol- 
lies of  which  the  great  collectors  and 
the  men  of  the  long  purse  were  guilty  at 
the  Hamilton  sale,  or  at  the  sale  of  the 
Fountaine  collection  of  majolica  and 
Limoges  a  few  years  later.  Enough  to 
say,  that  whenever,  at  the  present  time, 
things  so  precious  as  those  come  to 
Christie's,  there  are  plenty  of  people 
gathered  together  to  do  them  hAl  jus- 
tice. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Christie's  is  a  net  which  catches  noth- 
ing but  big  fish  bred  and  fed  by  Bernals 
and  Hamiltons.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
ordinary  set  of  auction-rooms,  where  the 
little  purses  as  well  as  the  big  ones  may 
find  their  satisfaction,  and  in  which,  as  the 
auctioneers  would  be  the  first  to  admit, 
a  good  deal  of  poor  stuff  as  well  as  good 
— rubbish  as  well  as  priceless  treasure — 
is  brought  to  the  hammer.     The  rooms 


are  open  all  the  year  round,  and  every 
day,  except  from  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust till  the  middle  of  November.     As  a 


The  Auctioneer. 

rule  there  are  two  or  three  sales  everj' 
week,  and  in  the  season  sometimes  a  sale 
every  day  of  one  kind  or  another.  Satur- 
day is  commonly  reserved  for  pictures 
and  drawings,  through  an  old  traditional 
habit  which  has  this  much  of  reason  on 
its  side,  that  Saturday  being  a  half  holi- 
day in  the  city  and  for  men  of  business 
generally,  such  of  them  as  are  connois- 
seurs are  better  able  to  attend  sales  on 
that  day  than  on  any  other.  Let  us 
endeavor  to  describe  a  walk  through 
Christie's  on  two  or  three  various  occa- 
sions, say  on  an  afternoon  in  January, 
and  again  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
when  some  famous  collection  is  on  view. 
In  January  there  may  be  exhibited  in 
various  cases,  in  the  different  rooms,  and 
dotted  about  the  floors,  and  what  the 
catalogue  calls  "  a  valuable  collection  of 
porcelain  decorative  objects,  the  prop- 
erty of  various  owners,"  and  on  the 
walls  there  may  be  hung  one  or  two  hun- 
dred specimens  of  Old  Masters.  You 
enter  early  in  the  afternoon,  before  the 
short  winter  day  has  been  shrouded  in 
twilight.  You  find  perhaps  thirty  or  for- 
ty people  lounging  through  the  room  ; 
a  few  ladies  with  or  without  their  hus- 
bands or  brothers  ;  an  engaged  couple 
of  aesthetic  tastes  anxious  to  pick  up 
something  for  the  little  house  they  are 
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about  to  occupy  in  Kensington ;  three 
or  four  well  -  known  dealers  looking 
slightly  contemptuous  and  a  good  deal 
bored ;  half  a  dozen  persons  politely 
known  as  "  commission  agents,"  men  of 
very  varied  attainments  in  art,  some  of 
whom  know  their  business  while  others 
are  merely  there  to  take  any  commis- 
sion that  they  can  get,  and  to  obey  or- 
ders without  asking  themselves  whether 
those  orders  are  sensible  or  not.  For  a 
few  moments  there  may  look  in  a  peer 
or  two,  or  a  wealthy  collector,  taught  by 
long  experience  that  sometimes  it  is  in 
the  out-of-the-way  sales  that  one  finds 
the  best  things,  and  hoping  (for  who  is 
above  entertaining  such  a  hope,  or  grati- 
fying it  if  possible  ?)  that  he  may  light 
upon  some  treasure  that  nobody  else  has 
discovered  and  buy  it  for  a  song.  The 
furniture  is  of  the  class  which  is  called 
"  decorative,"  an  extremely  elastic  term 
covering  everything  from  the  cheap 
Dutch  marqueterie  cabinets  w^hich  are 
made  at  the  present  day,  as  they  have 
been  made  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  in 
the  back  streets  of  Amsterdam,  up  to  the 
choice  pieces  which  bear  the  genuine 
impress  of  Paris  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  varieties  of  quality  are  end- 
less, but  it  is  not  often  at  this  time  of 
the  year  that  anything  of  a  really  choice 
kind  finds  its  way  into  the  auction- 
room.  Supposing  that  it  does,  however, 
supposing  that  a  genuine  Sheraton  side- 
board of  fine  finish,  or  a  Louis  XV.  sofa 
covered  with  GobeUns  tapestry,  appears 
in  the  rooms,  there  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
two  or  three  dealers  about  who  will  have 
taken  note  of  it,  and  Avho,  when  the  sale 
comes,  will  be  ready  for  the  prey.  Of 
course  they  make  no  fuss  about  it ;  they 
begin  with  a  low  bid — perhaps  even 
they  do  not  bid  for  themselves  but  put 
their  commission  into  the  hands  of  some 
small  man,  to  make  it  appear  that  they 
are  not  in  the  field  ;  but  soon  the  thing 
creeps  up,  and  what  the  outsider  might 
have  thought  would  bring  £40  is  finally 
knocked  down  for  £400.  In  the  cases 
we  see  an  agglomerate  of  little  objects, 
which,  generally  speaking,  we  seem  to 
have  seen  a  hundred  times  before,  so 
strong  is  the  family  likeness  between 
one  of  those  curiosity  sales  and  another. 
There  will  be  half  a  dozen  old  Chinese 
cups  and  saucers  with  enamelled  bor- 
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ders  and  floral  decorations  ;  close  by  will 
be  a  bunch  of  old  Dutch  silver  boxes  ; 
and  n^xt  a  couple  of  miniatures,  one  of 
them  true,  and  one  a  flagrant  modern 
imitation  ;  a  little  farther  is  a  bit  of  old 
cloisonne  very  much  battered,  and  next  to 
it  an  exquisite  Nankin  bottle,  on  which, 
two  centuries  ago,  some  Chinese  artist 
spent  his  best  labor  and  much  of  that 
enthusiasm  which  fires  the  artist  of  the 
East  as  much  as  it  does  his  Western 
brother.  Then  there  will  be  a  set  of  old 
Dresden  knives  and  forks,  the  one  pre- 
cious possession,  perhaps,  of  some  coun- 
try clergyman,  come  down  to  him  from 
a  more  fortvmate  grandfather,  and  now 
sold  in  consequence  of  the  cruel  fall  in 
the  value  of  glebe.  Next  we  may  see  a 
lovely  plaque  of  repousse  silver,  from  a 
design  by  Mantegna — beautiful  in  line 
and  seemingly  wonderful  in  finish.  But 
let  us  look  at  it  well  before  embarking 
in  a  contest  for  the  possession  of  it, 
for  in  these  things,  as  every  modem 
collector  knows,  the  forger  is  at  work, 
and  clever  as  he  is,  his  hand  is  not 
altogether  beyond  detection.  Take  the 
plaque  from  its  case  and  examine  it  with 
a  magnifjing-glass,  and  see  if  it  fulfils 
the  tests  which  distinguish  an  object 
worth  £500  from  one  worth  £5.  Yes !  it 
shows  the  sand-marks  clearly  and  be- 
yond question,  and  that  head  in  the  cor- 
ner is  not  the  work  of  a  cinque-cento 
artist.  We  will  put  it  back,  remember- 
ing that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Genoa 
there  are  some  very'  clever  fellows  who 
work  up  electrotypes  just  in  this  way,  and 
who  have  fashions  of  "  giving  them  age  " 
which  are  dangerous  traps  to  the  un- 
wary. 

But  if  we  enter  the  rooms  on  an  after- 
noon in  May,  when  all  the  papers  have 
announced,  sometimes  in  special  arti- 
cles, that  "the  collection  of  that  well- 
knowTi  connoisseur,  Sir  Caius  Verres, 
will  be  on  view  in  the  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Christie,  Manson  &  Woods,  the  sale  to 
take  place  on  Saturday,"  we  shall  see  a 
different  sight.  All  that  exists  in  Lon- 
don of  connoisseurship  will  of  course  be 
there,  and  with  the  connoisseurs  will 
have  come  the  fashionable  people,  anxi- 
ous to  see  and  be  seen,  and  so  have  some- 
thing new  to  talk  about  at  the  dinner-ta- 
ble. Besides,  Sir  Caius  Verres  has  been 
a  man  of  many  friends  ;  his  dinner-par- 
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ties  have  been  famous,  though  small ;  his 
wife's  receptions  have  been  as  famous, 
though  very  large  ;  and  there  are  few 
pleasures  so  subtle  as  those  of  recog- 
nizing in  the  auction-room  the  plate  off 
which  we  have  eaten,  the  pictures  upon 
which  we  have  gazed  in  the  houses  of 
our  friends.  This  kind  of  reflection, 
however,  applies  only  to  the  fashion- 
able many,  and  not  to  the  serious  con- 
noisseurs who  make  a  business  of  seeing 
anything  in  the  way  of  art  that  is  worth 
seeing,  whether  with  or  without  a  view 
of  becoming  possessed  of  it.  We  need 
not  concern  ourselves  here  with  the  so- 
ciety ladies  and  their  friends,  who  come 
to  Christie's  merely  as  a  show  ;  but  the 
others  are  a  class  by  themselves  who  de- 
serve a  word  or  two.  Of  course  all  con- 
noisseurs do  not  go  to  see  all  collections ; 
men  who  care  for  pictures  only  will  not 
busy  themselves  much  with  such  a  col- 
lection, for  instance,  as  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Sackville  Bale,  which  was, 
though  very  much  smaller  in  extent,  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  Bemal  collec- 
tion. Possessions  like  Mr.  Bale's,  when 
they  come  to  Christie's,  attract  in  the 
first  place  more  foreigners  than  Eng- 
lishmen, for  it  is  still  true  that  Paris  has 
much  more  knowledge  and  much  more 
taste  in  the  matter  of  ohjets  d'art — the 
term  including  pictures — than  London 
has.  Perhaps  a  dozen  Paris  dealers  will 
come  over  for  such  a  sale  as  this,  or  as 
that  of  the  Londesborough  collection  of 
armor  which  was  sold  two  years  ago. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  men  of  great  knowl- 
edge and  great  intelligence  ;  men  who 
have  to  begin  with  an  artistic  instinct, 
and  who,  in  the  second  place,  have 
trained  the  instinct  by  a  careful  study  of 
their  own  national  collections,  and  even 
by  reading  some  considerable  part  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  Of  how  many 
of  their  Anglo-Saxon  colleagues  or  ri- 
vals could  this  be  said  ? 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  our 
Sir  Caius  Verres,  or  rather — since  there 
is  no  particular  reason  for  a  fictitious 
name  when  the  real  ones  are  so  many — 
to  such  a  sale  as  that  of  the  possessions 
of  the  late  Mr.  William  Wells,  which  oc- 
cupied the  best  part  of  a  fortnight  during 
the  preseni  season.  Mr.  Wells  was  not 
himself  much  of  a  collector,  but  he  was 
the  nephew  of  one  of  the  men  who  in  the 


last  generation  most  abundantly,  as  the 
phrase  runs,  "patronized  art."  This 
uncle,  who  had  a  large  house  at  Red- 
leaf,  in  Kent,  was  fond  of  entertaining 
leading  artists  of  his  day,  and  was  an 
especial  friend  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
though  hardly  as  good  a  friend  as  Sir 
Edwin  has  proved  to  be  to  Mr.  Wells's 
descendants.  He  filled  half  his  house 
with  Landseers,  but  the  other  half,  with 
equal  or  perhaps  superior  vrisdom,  he 
filled  with  old  Dutch  pictures  of  a  high 
class.  Of  these  he  had  a  sale  in  the 
year  1846,  and  great  was  the  fame  of  it, 
and  high,  relative  to  the  standard  of 
those  times,  were  the  prices  that  were 
brought.  A  certain  number  of  the  old 
pictures  were  purchased  at  the  sale  by 
the  nephew,  who  also  inherited  the  mod- 
em works,  and  it  was  this  double  collec- 
tion which  started  the  series  of  Wells 
sales  in  the  present  year.  Those  who 
follow  these  things  in  the  newspapers 
have  probably  read  of  the  astounding 
prices  brought  by  little  pictures  by 
Landseer — two,  three,  and  four  thou- 
sand guineas  for  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant works  of  cabinet  size,  such  as  "Not 
Caught  Yet,"  which  everybody  knows 
from  the  engraving,  and  the  pretty 
"  Honeymoon,"  a  picture  of  two  sen- 
timental-looking roe-deer.  There  were 
other  examples  of  a  greater  art  than 
this  ;  a  jewel-like  landscape  by  Hobbe- 
ma,  a  grave  and  noble  Ruysdael,  a  httle 
Adrian  van  de  Velde,  which  in  itself  is 
a  summing  up  of  the  Dutch  school,  so 
minute  and  yet  so  broad,  so  dehcate  in 
technique  and  yet  so  firm.  Nine  hun- 
dred and  forty  guineas  was  a  very  small 
price  for  a  gem  like  this.  Then,  in  the 
week  after,  came  the  turn  of  those  who 
care  for  art  of  another  kind,  the  art  of 
the  oriental  pattern,  in  which  Mr.  Wells 
was  equally  rich.  Seldom  has  such  a 
collection  of  quaint  Japan  dishes  or  of 
suites  of  Chinese  vases  been  seen  in 
Christie's  rooms,  and  seldom  has  the 
fancy  of  dealer  and  amateur  been  car- 
ried so  nearly  to  the  pitch  of  frenzy. 
Again,  a  week  later,  came  the  Hbrary,  not 
so  remarkable  as  the  objects  of  orna- 
ment ;  and  a  little  while  after,  the  col- 
lection of  plate,  sohd,  substantial,  and 
mostly  old,  but  only  of  great  interest  by 
its  containing  two  pieces  of  absolutely 
unique  interest.     One  was  a  censer,  in 
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form  like  a  bit  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  of 
English  workmanship,  and  dating  ac- 
cording to  the  experts  from  the  time  of 
Edward  HI.,  and  consequently,  if  this  is 
true,  at  least  seventy  years  older  than 
any  other  extant  piece  of  English  plate. 
The  other,  also  ecclesiastical,  was  a  cen- 
tury later  in  date,  and  bore  the  Tudor 
rose  and  a  sort  of  anagram  of  Ramsey 
Abbey.  Both  had  been  found  at  the 
bottom  of  Whittlesea  Mere,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, where  they  had  doubtless  lain 
since  the  dissolution  of  Ramsey  Abbey 
by  Henry  VHI.  had  led  some  monk  to 
fling  them  away  rather  than  they  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  despoiler.  Of 
course  the  coming  of  such  pieces  to 
Christie's  caused  no  little  excitement, 
and  no  one  was  surprised  when  the  pair 
brought  two  thousand  guineas. 

It  is  just  such  a  scene  as  the  sale  of 
the  Wells  pictures  that  Mr.  Fumiss 
has  taken  for  the  subject  of  his  princi- 
pal sketch,  and  by  great  good  luck  we  are 
able  to  compare  the  scene  as  it  strikes  a 
clever  observer  of  the  present  day  -^vith 
a  corresponding  scene  sixty-four  years 
ago.  The  firm  has  lately,  by  a  singular 
chance,  become  possessed  of  a  picture 
by  a  comparatively  unknown  artist,  J. 
Gobaud,  of  "  A  Sale  at  Christie's,  1828," 
and  this,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Woods, 
we  have  been  permitted  to  engrave.  The 
art  of  the  picture  is  not  amiss,  and  the 
historical  interest  of  it  is  very  considera- 
ble. It  represents  the  famous  sale  of 
Lord  Carysfort's  pictures.  Mr.  Christie 
himself  is  in  the  box  eagerly  looking  to- 
ward the  bidder  in  the  left-hand  corner, 
and  on  the  easel  is  Sir  Joshua's  cele- 
brated "  Snake  in  the  Grass,"  which  now 
hangs  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  na- 
tion bought  it,  with  the  rest  of  the  Peel 
collection,  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  purchased 
the  picture  at  this  sale,  and  there  he  is 
standing  to  the  right,  his  hands  behind 
him,  his  frock  coat  tightly  buttoned 
across  his  small  waist.  There  are  other 
famous  persons  here,  as  may  be  seen 
from  a  sale  catalogue  of  1875,  describ- 
ing the  picture. 
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Lot  146.— The  Sale  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
Picture  of  "The  Snake  in  the 
Grass."  A  scene  at  Christie's  dur- 
ing the  sale  of  the  late  Earl  of 


Carysfort's  pictures,  June  14, 1828, 
with  portraits  of  the  late  Sir  Rob- 
V  ert  Peel,  the  late  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford, Prince  Pavil  Esterhazy,  Lady 
Morgan,  the  late  John  Allnutt, 
Esq. ,  Mr.  Smith  of  Bond  Street, 
Mr.  Emmerson,  and  other  well- 
known  personages. 

Lady  Morgan,  the  bright  Irishwoman, 
with  many  friends  and  not  a  few  enemies, 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  the 
bidder,  with  his  hand  and  pencil  raised, 
is  the  "  Mr.  Smith  of  Bond  Street,"  of 
whom  the  catalogue  speaks,  and  who 
was  himseK  the  author  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  aU  catalogues,  the  "Catalogue 
Raisonno  of  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  French 
Pictui-es,"  which  is  still  regarded  by 
dealers  and  amateurs  as  the  principal 
authority  on  the  pictures  which  it  de- 
scribes. "The  Snake  in  the  Grass" 
was  knocked  down  to  this  eminent  deal- 
er, for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the  price  of 
twelve  hundred  guineas.  Lord  Carygfort 
paid  five  hundred  and  ten  for  it  seven 
years  before.  What  would  it  bring  now  ? 
Those  times,  as  far  as  the  great  works 
of  Enghsh  portrait -painters  are  con- 
cerned, are  long  past,  and  can  hardly  re- 
turn again  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  fashion 
of  the  next  generation  wiU  not  turn 
against  such  freaks  of  extravagance  as 
that  which  a  Rothschild  of  Paris  is  said 
to  have  committed  the  other  day  in  giv- 
ing £60,000  for  a  pair  of  full-length  por- 
traits by  Gainsborough. 

Mr.  Fumiss  did  not  intend,  like  his 
predecessor,  to  take  the  actual  portraits 
of  the  persons  present,  so  we  will  not  at- 
tempt to  identify  his  figures.  If  he  had 
wished  to  do  more  than  generahze  his 
impression  of  the  sale,  he  would  have 
given  us  pictures  of  many  well-known 
men  ;  of  Sir  Frederick  Burton,  the  di- 
rector of  the  National  Gallery,  with  sil- 
ver hair  and  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  behind 
his  spectacles ;  of  his  confrere  of  the  Dub- 
lin Gallery,  Mr.  Henry  Doyle,  famous 
for  making  a  very  small  endowment  go 
a  very  long  way,  and  for  having  enriched 
his  gallery  with  many  admirable  and 
characteristic  works,  especially  of  the 
Dutch  masters,  bought  at  prices  far  be- 
low their  value  ;  of  private  collectors 
like  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  whose  appetite 
for  old  masters   is  insatiable  ;  of  Lord 
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Pembroke,  who  buys  Watts  to  keep 
company  with  the  Vandycks,  at  Wil- 
ton ;  of  Lord  Rosebery,  a  keen  lover  of 
the  old  English  school ;  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  who  amid  the  cares  of  public  life 
still  finds  a  moment  of  leisure  to  visit 
Christie's,  and  to  add  fine  examples  to 
his  collection  of  modern  masterpieces. 
Nor  would  Mr.  Furniss  have  forgotten 
the  professional  habitues  of  the  place, 
the  pivots,  so  to  speak,  on  which  the 
great  machine  of  art  business  turns — 
Sir.  William  Agnew,  the  unquestioned 
head  of  his  profession  ;  Mr.  Yokins,  the 
intimate  friend  of  Dewint  and  David 
Cox,  a  man  of  excellent  judgment  still, 
and  of  a  most  racy  memory  ;  Mr.  Mar- 
tin Colnaghi,  the  bearer  of  a  name  cele- 
brated in  the  picture  business,  one  whose 
knowledge  of  old  pictures  is  wide,  and 
who  can  tell,  when  the  fancy  takes  him, 
many  a  lively  anecdote  of  discoveries 
and  artistic  bonnes  fortunes.  It  may 
amuse  our  readers  to  try  to  find  in  Mr. 
Furniss's  drawing  suggestions  of  these 
well-known  laces.  They  will  find  others, 
especially  in  the  separate  vignettes  ;  a 
dealer  who  seems  to  have  thriven  on  his 
trade  ;  a  visitor  from  Paris,  bringing, 
doubtless,  an  excellent  judgment  with 
him  ;  and,  above  all,  the  auctioneer,  who 
for  many  a  year  has  wielded  the  ivory 


hammer  in  the  historical  rostrum  with 
admirable  tact,  great  patience,  and  im- 
perturbable good  temper.  We  began 
this  article  with  the  indication  of  some 
points  of  contrast  between  Christie's 
and  the  Hotel  Drouot ;  but,  after  aU, 
there  is  none  that  is  half  so  striking  as 
the  difference  in  demeanor  between  the 
two  auctioneers.  While  in  Paris  the 
seller,  the  expert,  and  the  huissier  carry 
on,  from  the  beginning  of  the  sale  to 
the  end,  a  hideous  rivalry  of  noise  ; 
while  the  bidder's  modest  nod  or  word 
is  taken  up  and  translated  into  a  shrill 
volume  of  sound,  as  though  a  picture 
could  not  be  sold  in  tranquillity  nor 
business  done  in  peace,  at  Christie's 
everything  is  sober,  steady,  silently  de- 
cisive, and,  for  aU  that,  none  the  less 
serious  and  important.  We  have  used 
the  word  imperturbable,  and  it  is  the 
word  par  excellence  that  denotes  the 
skilled  English  auctioneer.  He  never 
loses  his  presence  of  mind,  he  never 
raises  his  voice  or  seems  to  quicken  the 
beat  of  his  pulses,  whether  the  bid  be 
for  a  shilling  or  for  a  thousand  pounds  ; 
whether  the  object  he  is  selhng  be  a 
trumpery  bit  of  bric-a-brac  or  a  mastei- 
13iece  of  Rembrandt.  It  is  the  system, 
and  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  national 
character. 


THE   LADY   HANNAH— A   BALLAD   OF   CAPTAIN   KIDD. 

By  James  Herbert  Morse. 

If  ever  you  meet  with  Captain  Kidd, 

At  dawn,  or  dusk,  or  late  moonrise. 
Pray  hale  him  hither  to  Dead  Neck  Isle, 

Where  the  Lady  Hannah  hes. 

The  tale  is  old.     At  the  dead  of  night, 

Because  she  wearied  of  the  sea 
And  prayed  full  long  for  the  turf  she  loved — 

"You'U  have  it  soon,"  quoth  he. 

At  dead  of  night  they  plied  the  oar 

From  where  the  pirate  at  anchor  lay, 
With  taper  spars  against  the  stars. 

Until  they  reached  the  h&j. 

Round  Dead  Neck  Isle  they  cut  the  waves 
That  never  a  keel  had  ploughed  before, 

And,  where  the  ancient  cedars  rose. 
Rose  sharply  up  the  shore. 
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Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  painted  by  himself. 
(From  the  engraving  by  Sherwin.) 


SIR  JOSHUA   REYNOLDS. 

By  Frederick  Keppel. 


HAD  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  never 
painted  a  picture,  he  would  still 
remain  a  most  interesting  per- 
sonality, solely  for  what  he  was  and  for 
the  friends  he  made. 

Most   subjects — especially  from   the 
journalistic   point   of   view — very  soon 
Vol,  XV.— 10 


become  stale  and  unaccejotable ;  yet 
there  are  a  few  that  never  grow  old,  but 
like  some  fairy-tale  told  and  retold  to 
a  child,  never  lose  their  charm.  The 
lives  as  well  as  tlie  works  of  great  ar- 
tists are  subjects  of  this  sort ;  and 
when,  as   in  the  case  of  Reynolds,  the 
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Portrait  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
(From  the  engraving  by  William  Doughty.) 


great  artist  was  also  a  man  thorough- 
ly respected  and  cordially  liked,  and 
moreover,  when  his  intellectual  endow- 
ments caused  his  society  to  be  sought 
by  the  finest  minds  of  his  age — there  is 
some  warrant  in  retelling  a  story,  much 
but  not  all  of  which  has  often  been  told 
before. 
94 


It  speaks  well  for  any  man  to  have 
been  the  intimate  personal  friend  of 
the  very  best  people  of  his  own  day  and 
generation.  And  what  sujoerlatively 
good  company  was  that  which  Sir  Josh- 
ua kept !  The  famous  Literary  Club, 
established  at  the  artist's  own  sugges- 
tion in  1764,  and  of  which  he  was  the 
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Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
(From  the  engraving  by  Marchi.) 


president,  contained  perhaps  a  higher 
average  of  intellect,  and  even  of  genius, 
than  any  other  similar  association.  At 
least  four  of  the  most  famous  men  of 
that  historic  circle  lived  and  died  in 
comparative  poverty,  but  now  that  a 
century  has  passed  away,  what  mat- 
ters poverty  to  such  men  as  Samuel 
Johnson,  or  Edmund  Burke,  or  Rich- 


ard Brinsley  Sheridan,  or  Oliver  Gold- 
smith ? 

The  familiar  engraving  "A  Literary 
Partj^  at  the  House  of  Reynolds,"  brings 
them  all  before  us.  A  number  of  gen- 
tlemen are  seen  seated  round  the  hos- 
pitable artist's  table  ;  the  burly  and 
masterful  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  huge  wig, 
is  thundering  at  Edmund  Burke,  while 
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behind  the  doctor's  chair  is  Boswell, 
taking  notes  ;  Sir  Joshua  himself  (who 
was  very  deaf)  sits  quietly  listening 
through  his  ear  -  trumpet ;  Garrick  is 
there,  bright  and  alert,  and  Oliver 
Goldsmith  looks  as  if  he  would  much 
rather  be  talking  himself  than  merely 
listening. 

Goldsmith  was  generally  the  butt  of 
that  brilliant  comjDany  —  undersized, 
ill-favored,  bald,  scarred  with  small- 
pox, improvident  and  imjDecunious, 
vain,  dressy,  and  talkative  as  a  magpie  ; 
but  to-day  perhaps  the  brightest  star 
of  that  brilliant  constellation.  Success 
and  adulation  made  Garrick  vain  ;  but 
Goldsmith's  vanity  did  not  require 
these  aids.  And  yet  we  sympathize  with 
him  still  on  such  occasions  as  that  when 
his  amour  -propre  was  so  ruthlessly 
crushed  and  trampled  upon  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Club,  where  he  was  delivering 
himself  of  some  intellectual  harangue — 
doubtless  to  his  own  entire  satisfaction 
— and  a  certain  German  Herr  Professor 
(who  had  been  casually  admitted),  on 
seeing  Dr.  Johnson  begin  to  puff  and 
roll  in  his  chair  as  his  manner  was  when 
an  idea  struck  him — suddenly  broke  in 
upon  the  luckless  Goldsmith  with — 
"  Ach  !  blease  be  silendt ;  Toctor  Chon- 
son  iss  going  to  zay  zomezing  !  " 

When  his  landlady  had  Goldsmith 
arrested  for  debt,  the  only  possible  as- 
set through  which  his  friend  Johnson 
could  hope  to  extricate  him  was  the 
manuscript  of  a  tale  which  Goldsmith 
had  written,  but  had  never  attempted 
to  publish.  This  Johnson  took  to  a 
publisher  and  advised  him  to  buy  it  for 
sixty  pounds.  What  would  have  been 
poor  Goldsmith's  emotion  could  he 
have  looked  into  the  future  and  wit- 
nessed a  recent  event  which  took  place 
in  Germany :  the  editor  of  a  widely 
circulated  journal  there  took  the  votes 
of  his  subscribers  as  to  their  favorite 
book,  and  this  same  tale  of  Goldsmith's 
— "  The  Yicar  of  Wakefield  " — came  in 
at  the  top  of  the  poll ! 

This  was  the  man  whom  Reynolds 
chose  as  his  most  intimate  companion, 
though  after  Goldsmith's  death  in  1774, 
the  historian  Gibbon  seems  to  have 
gradually  taken  his  place.  Goldsmith's 
affection  is  touchingly  expressed  in  his 
pathetic   dedication  of  his    "Deserted 


Village  "  to  Reynolds  :  "  The  only  dedi- 
cation I  ever  made  was  to  my  brother, 
because  I  loved  him  better  than  most 
other  men.  He  is  since  dead.  Permit 
me  to  inscribe  this  jjoem  to  you." 

There  was  indeed  only  one  inferior 
man  among  this  company  of  friends  ; 
but  they  little  thought,  when  they  tol- 
erated James  Boswell  as  a  sort  of  hann- 
less  hanger  -  on  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
they  themselves  (as  well  as  Boswell's 
particular  hero)  would  go  down  to  re- 
mote posterity,  alive  and  human,  in  the 
pages  of  that  book  of  wiiich  Macaulay 
declares  that  it  can  only  jjerish  with 
the  English  language. 

Joshua  Reynolds  was  one  of  a  large 
family  of  children,  and  was  born  in  1723 
in  the  little  town  of  Plympton,  Devon- 
shire, where  his  father,  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Reynolds,  was  master  of  the  Gram- 
mar School.  His  father,  not  believing 
that  painting  should  be  considered  as 
a  serious  profession  at  all,  desired  to 
make  a  physician  of  his  son,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  when  the  good  clergyman 
found  a  drawing  which  had  been  per- 
petrated during  school-hours,  he  wrote 
upon  it :  "  Done  by  Joshua  out  of  pure 
idleness."  But  when  he  was  convinced 
of  his  son's  overpowering  bent  toward 
art  he  had  the  intelligence  not  to  oppose 
it  further  ;  and  he  lived  to  see  the  be- 
ginnings of  Joshua's  success. 

The  young  student  was  bound  as  aj)- 
prentice  to  Hudson,  then  the  fashion- 
able portrait  painter  of  London  —  but 
more  a  mere  manufacture  of  likenesses 
than  an  artist.  Indeed,  until  Reynolds 
himself  turned  the  tide,  the  English 
acted  on  the  belief  that  only  a  foreigner 
could  paint  a  good  portrait.  This  was 
well  so  long  as  they  employed  such 
masters  as  Holbein  and  Van  Dyck  ;  but 
at  later  periods  foreign  painters  of 
lower  rank,  such  as  Sir  Peter  Lei}'  and 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  continued  the  tra- 
dition, to  the  great  discouragement  of 
the  home  school. 

Hudson  soon  becoming  jealous  of 
his  clever  ajsprentice,  dismissed  him, 
and  shortly  afterward  Reynolds  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  taken  to  the 
Mediterranean  by  his  life-long  friend 
Admiral  Keppel,  in  the  war-ship  Cen- 
turion, and  the  first  portrait  which  he 
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Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  painted  by  himself. 
(From  the  engraving  by  James  Watson.) 


painted  of  the  admiral  was  the  picture 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fort- 
une. From  the  British  war-ship  he 
landed  in  Italy,  where  he  remained  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  from  Rome  he 
wrote  to  his  family,  "  I  am  now  at  the 
height  of  my  wishes."  And  if  an  art- 
student  ever  made  the  most  of  his  op- 
portunities  for  study,  Reynolds  certain- 


ly did.  His  journals  during  that  pe- 
riod are  full  of  careful  notes  on  the 
great  Italian  pictures,  and  besides 
written  obsei'vations  he  made  many 
sketches  of  these  pictures  or  of  parts  of 
them.  He  did  little  direct  copying, 
but  sought  rather  to  penetrate  the 
principle  of  their  technic  and  stjde. 
Although  France  still  sends  her  own 
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brightest  young  painters  to  complete 
their  studies  at  the  Italian  capital,  yet 
in  our  day  Paris,  and  not  Rome,  is  the 
Mecca  of  art  -  students  —  especially  of 
Americans.     Of  these  sonie  are  earnest, 


of  great  pictures,  he  never  loftily  dis- 
missed the  claims  of  some  recognized 
masterpiece  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
"  not  Art "  or  not  "  amusing,"  or  of 
another  because  it  was  "  ghastly,"  or  of 


Admiral   Keppel. 
(From  the  engraving  bj'  Doughty.) 


modest,  and  hard-working,  and  will  not 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  their  friends  in 
the  future.  But  arnong  many  others 
of  this  Paris  colony  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  a  student  like  young  Rey- 
nolds would  be  voted  a  dull,  spiintless, 
plodding  fellow  ;  depending  very  little 
on  his  inborn  and  untaught  genius,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  taking  infinite  pains  to 
learn  what  he  did  not  know.  He  cer- 
tainly was  not  up  to  the  modern  stand- 
ard of  knowing  all  about  art  without 
having  taken  the  trouble  to  learn,  nor 
did  he  look  down  with  an  amiable  con- 
tempt upon  the  men  who  have  pro- 
duced the  great  pictures  of  the  world  ; 
and  though  his  journals  are  full  of 
records   of    close    and    earnest    study 


a  third,  which  had  won  the  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of  the  best  judges,  be- 
cause it  was  "  mereh'  popular."  In- 
deed, so  far  was  Reynolds  lacking  in 
this  fin  de  si^cle  superiority,  that  when 
he  had  won  recognition  throughout 
Europe  as  being  one  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  painting,  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
express  himself  in  the  following  j)lain 
words  :  "  Those  who  are  determined 
to  excel  in  art  must  go  to  their  work 
whether  willing  or  unwilling  ;  morning, 
noon,  and  night.  And  they  will  find  it 
no  play,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  hard 
labor."  And  again  he  writes  :  "  Noth- 
ing is  denied  to  well-directed  labor  ; 
nothing  is  to  be  attained  without  it." 
It  was  while  studying  Raphael's  fres- 
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Mrs.  Sarah  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse. 
(From  the  engraving  by  Francis  Haward.) 
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cos  in  the  Vatican  that  Reynolds  caught 
the  cold  which  resulted  in  his  deaf- 
ness ;  and  thereafter  the  ear- trumpet 
of  Sir  Joshua  was  as  characteristic  a 
part  of  himself  as  was  the  wooden  leg 
a    part   of   the   redoubtable    Governor 


Returning  to  London  in  1752,  Rey- 
nolds soon  entered  upon  that  wonder- 
ful career  of  success  and  prosperity 
which  lasted  continuously  for  nearly 
forty  years  ;  and  although  in  ideal  com- 
positions which  dej)end  on  the  artist's 


Angelica  Kauffman. 
(From  the  engraving  by  Bartolozzi.) 


Peter  Stuyvesant.  He  even  painted 
his  own  portrait  with  this  trumpet  held 
to  his  ear  ;  though,  when  about  the  same 
time  he  painted  Dr.  Johnson  holding  a 
book  very  close  to  his  eyes,  the  great 
man  did  not  relish  this  vivid  evidence 
of  his  extreme  near-sightedness,  but 
said  to  Bos  well :  "  Sir,  he  may  paint 
himself  as  deaf  as  he  chooses,  but  I 
will  not  go  down  to  posterity  as  'Blink- 
ing Sam.'" 


imaginative  power,  he  has  certainty  been 
excelled  by  some  other  masters,  yet  in 
portrait  j^ainting  he  became  supreme. 
To  read  the  mere  list  of  his  sitters  one 
would  imagine  that  not  only  the  Brit- 
ish peerage,  but  also  every  celebrity  and 
beauty  of  the  time,  had  gone  in  a  long 
procession  through  Sir  Joshua's  studio. 
He  used  to  consider  a  hundred  and 
fifty  finished  portraits  as  a  fair  year's 
work,  and,  incredible  as  it  seems,  he 
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Angels'   Heads. 

Five  portraits  of  Isabel  Gordon,  daughter  of  Lord  Gordon. 

(From  P.  Simon's  engraving.) 


was  able  to  finish  a  head  in  fotir  hours. 
His  main  desire  was  to  j)aint  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  sitter  at  its  best.  "  His 
men  are  all  nobleness,  his  women  all 
loveliness,  and  his  children  all  simplic- 
ity ;  yet  they  are  all  like  the  living  or- 
iginals." Having  caught  not  only  the 
features,  but  also  the  expression  and 
the  soul  of  his  subject,  he  loved  to  ideal- 
ize the  costume  and  surroundings  —  es- 
pecially of  his  ladies — and  in  the  charm 
and  variety  of  his  poses  and  accessories 
he  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  by 
any  other  jDortrait  painter. 

His  prices  were  at  first  very  moder- 


ate, but  he  continued  to  advance  them 
without  diminishing  the  number  of  his 
patrons.  Both  he  and  Garrick  were 
said  to  have  had  a  keen  eye  to  their 
own  pecuniary  interests  ;  but  what  sensi- 
ble man  does  not  get  all  that  he  lawful- 
ly and  honorably  can?  The  fortune 
which  he  left  to  his  niece  ( besides  large 
bequests  to  other  relations)  amounted 
to  about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  but  he  was  liberal  as  well  as 
prudent,  and  when  making  his  will 
not  only  did  he  cancel  a  debt  of  two 
thousand  pounds  which  he  had  lent 
to  Edmund  Burke,  but  he  bequeathed 
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Miss  Emma  Hart,  afterward  Lady  Hamilton,  as  a  Bacchante. 
(From  the  engraving  by  Samuel  William  Reynolds.) 


him    an   additional   sum   of   the   same 
amount. 

When  in  the  year  1*760,  Eeynolds  re- 
moved to  the  spacious  house,  number 
47  Leicester  Square,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  and  success.  A  tab- 
let over  the  door  still  records  his  occu- 
pancy of  thirty-two  years,  and  the  pres- 
ent tenants,  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson, 
the  auctioneers  of  artistic  and  literary 
property,  are  most  obliging  in  pointing 
out  to  visitors  the  various  relics  of  the 
master — even  to  the  banisters  of  the 
stone  staircase,  which  were  made  with 
an  outward  curve  so  that  the  fine  ladies 
wearing  enormous  hoops  could  pass  up 
and  down  unimpeded.  What  a  proces- 
sion of  notable  personages  did  this 
staircase  accommodate ;  what  guests 
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assembled  round  that  table  ;  and  had 
the  dumb  walls  been  phonographs,  how 
precious  would  their  records  be  now  ! 

Few  men  have  ever  led  a  fuller  or 
happier  life  than  Reynolds.  One  of 
the  most  sympathetic  of  his  biograph- 
ers— his  pupil  Northcote — says  of  him  : 
"He  most  heartily  enjoyed  his  profes- 
sion, and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Malone  (an- 
other biographer),  who  says  he  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  hapf)iest  man  he  ever 
knew."  Dr.  Johnson,  who  seldom  paid 
compliments,  said  of  him  that  if  they 
should  quarrel  Reynolds  would  have 
him  at  a  great  disadvantage,  because 
he  could  not  say  one  word  to  his  detri- 
ment. His  literary  powers  were  of  a 
high  order ;  but  he  never  could  have  writ- 
ten such  a  book  as  that  strange  produc- 
tion of  a  great  artist  of  our  own  day — 
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"Tlie  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies;" 
for  liis  whole  life  was  an  unceasing  prac- 
tice of  the  still  gentler  and  more  diffi- 
cult art  of  making  friends.  One  secret 
of  his  success  may  be  found  among  the 
code  of  rules  which  he  had  composed 
for  himself  :  "  The  great  secret  of  being 
happy  in  this  world  is,  not  to  mind  or 
be  affected  by  small  things." 

In  politics  he  belonged  to  the  small 
minority,  so  splendidly  led  by  Burke 
and  Chatham,  who  steadfastly  believed 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  those  rebels 
in  America  who  were  giving  King 
George  the  Third  so  much  trouble  ; 
and  he  even  won  several  wagers  on  the 
result. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  was 
founded  in  1768,  when  Reynolds  was 
elected  president  by  acclamation  and 
was  knighted  by  the  King.  His  maj- 
esty was  probably  as  blind  to  the  real 
merits  of  the  artist  as  he  was  to  those 
of  most  other  great  men  of  his  time 
(though,  by  the  way,  George  the  Third 
believed  in  Handel  when  that  great 
musician  was  neglected  by 
the  fashionable  world  of 
London).  Notwithstanding 
Sir  Joshua's  many  occupa- 
tions, he  was  tireless  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  contin- 
ued to  labor  for  it  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  It  was  he  who 
inaugurated  the  annual 
Academy  dinner,  which  in 
our  day  is  attended  by  the 
greatest  personages  of  the 
land,  including  the  Prince 
of  Wales ;  and  the  yearly 
discourses  which  he  deliv- 
ered as  president  have  tak- 
en rank  as  unquestioned 
classics  in  the  art  lore  of 
the  world.  They  were  soon 
translated  into  several  con- 
tinental languages,  and  the 
Empress  Catherine  the 
Great,  of  Russia,  sent  their 
author  her  portrait  set  with 
diamonds,  and  an  autograph 
letter  thanking  him  for  the 
pleasure  and  instruction 
which  their  perusal  had  af- 
forded her.  The  great  suc- 
cess of  these  discourses  was 


too  much  for  Sir  Joshua's  detractors, 
and  though  they  could  not  deny  their 
m^rit,  they  were  fain  to  declare  that 
their  high  literary  quality  was  due  to 
the  j)en  of  Edmund  Burke  or  Dr.  John- 
son. Burke  simply  denied  the  report, 
and  Johnson  declared  that  he  would  as 
little  think  of  presuming  to  write  for 
Reynolds  as  he  would  to  paint  for  him. 
Charles  Blanc,  the  French  Academician, 
while  bestowing  unstinted  praise  on 
Reynolds  as  a  painter,  declares  that 
these  Academy  discourses  are  still  his 
greatest  work  ;  but  the  eminent  critic 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  artist's  practice 
did  not  always  accord  with  his  j^recepts ; 
as  when  he  ranks  drawing  above  color, 
while  his  pictures  really  are  stronger 
in  color  than  in  drawing  ;  or  when  he 
declares  that  Michael  Angelo  was  the 
King  of  all  artists,  but  imitates  Rem- 
brandt in  his  pictures.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  what  so  acute  a  critic  as 
Charles  Blanc  can  mean  when  he 
reproaches  Reynolds  with  imparting 
"an  altogether  British  aspect"  to  his 


Mercury  as  a  Pickpocket. 
(From  the  engraving  by  John  Dean.) 


The  Hon.  Miss  Bingham. 
(From  the  engraving  by  Bartolozzi.) 


portraits.     What   else  would   lie   have 
them? 

Ruskin  calls  Sir  Joshua  the  "prince 
of  portrait  painters "  and  "  one  of  the 
seven  colorists  of  the  world,"  ranking 
him  in  this  respect  with  Turner  and 
five  of  the  great  Italian  masters.  Rey- 
nolds did  not  attain  this  mastery  of 
color  without  working  for  it.  He  even 
went  to  the  extreme  of  purchasing 
pictures  by  Titian  and  Rubens  and  de- 
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composing  their  pigments,  therebj'  hop- 
ing to  "pluck  out  the  heart  of  their 
mystery."  Sir  Joshua's  zeal  for  im- 
provement was  insatiable.  He  never 
began  a  picture  without  resolving  that 
he  would  make  it  a  better  one  than  he 
had  ever  painted  before.  One  result 
of  this  ambition  was,  that,  in  general, 
the  quality  of  his  work  became  better 
and  better  to  the  end  of  his  life.  But 
in  one  particular  he  certainly  exercised 
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a  "zeal,  but  not  according  to  knowl- 
edge ; ''  for  having  inherited  from  his 
fatlier  a  taste  for  making  experiments 
in  chemistry,  he  applied  it  to  the  com- 
position of  his  colors — sometimes  with 
disastrous  results.  Thus  I  remember 
that  twenty-five  years  ago  his  large  Holy 
Family,  in  the  British  National  Gallery, 
was  in  fairly  good  condition  ;  but  on 
revisiting  it  yearly  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  cracks  on  its  surface  were 
growing  more  apparent,  and  that  the 
picture  was  going  to  destruction.  The 
last  time  I  saw  it  it  was  worse  than 
ever — and  recently  the  picture  has  been 
removed  from  the  walls  altogether.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  beautiful  portrait  of 
Lady  Cockburn  and  her  three  children 
(painted  in  1773  and  recently  acquired 
by  the  National  Gallery)  is  now  as  fresh 
and  glowing  as  it  could  have  been  when 
it  first  left  the  painter's  easel. 

Some  of  his  methods  were  peculiar. 
He  usually  painted  his  sitters  from 
their  reflection  in  a  mirror,  and  not 
from  a  direct  view.  He  always  re- 
mained standing  while  at  work,  and  he 
rarely  signed  a  portrait.  One  notable 
exception,  however,  was  made  in  the  case 
of  his  magnificent  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  which  was 
painted  when  the  master  was  sixty 
years  old  and  when  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
twenty-eight.  The  great  actress  failing 
at  first  to  recognize  a  sort  of  embroid- 
ery which  the  artist  had  added  to  the 
edge  of  her  robe,  soon  perceived  that  it 
contained  the  words  "Joshua  Reynolds 
pinxit,  1784  ; "  whereupon  Sir  Joshua 
assured  her  that  he  would  be  proud  to 
have  his  name  go  down  to  posterity  on 
the' hem  of  her  garment !  Before  com- 
mencing this  picture,  the  artist,  instead 
of  posing  the  sitter  himself,  requested 
Mrs.  Siddons  to  give  him  her  own  idea 
of  the  Tragic  Muse,  and  she  immediate- 
ly assumed  the  pose  in  which  the  pict- 
ure was  painted. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  never  married  ; 
but  like  most  of  the  sons  of  Adam  his 
life  had  its  romance,  and  the  gossips  of 
the  time  (if  not  he  himself)  were  deter- 
mined that  he  should  marry  Angelica 
Kauffman. 

This  interesting  artist  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  obscure  painter,  and  was  born 
in  Switzerland.  She  came  to  England 
Vol.  XV.— 11  ^ 


in  1776,  where  she  met  with  a  very  flat- 
tering reception.  She  profited  greatly 
by  the  instruction  and  the  friendship 
of  Reynolds,  and  was  even  elected  one 
of  the  thirty-six  original  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Her  style  is  attractive 
from  a  certain  dainty  elegance  which 
sometimes  borders  on  affectation,  and 
many  of  her  designs  have  been  beauti- 
fully engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  Thomas 
Burke,  and  others.  Although  at  one 
time  Angelica  imagined  herself  to  be 
deejAj  in  love  with  Sir  Joshua,  yet  she 
was  a  sad  flirt,  and  after  having  more 
or  less  seriously  broken  the  hearts  of 
several  adorers,  she  finished  by  marry- 
ing an  impostor — the  valet  of  Count  de 
Horn,  a  Swedish  nobleman.  This  man 
imposed  upon  her  by  assuming  not  on- 
ly the  title  but  even  the  clothes  of  his 
master. 

A  curious  thing  is  the  passionate  love 
for  children  which  is  so  often  seen  in 
persons  who  have  deliberately  chosen 
a  single  life.  One  of  the  cynical  rules 
M'hich  Dean  Swift  laid  down  for  liimseK 
when  he  had  grown  old,  was  to  take 
care  not  to  allow  his  fondness  for  chil- 
dren to  be  seen.  Possibly,  if  such  people 
as  the  Dean  and  Sir  Joshua  had  brought 
up  families  of  their  own,  their  exalted 
idea  of  the  angelic  attributes  of  children 
might  have  been  somewhat  lowered ; 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  very  loveliest  portraits  of  chil- 
dren that  ever  were  painted  are  the 
«  work  of  this  childless  man.  His  famil- 
iar group  known  as  "Angels'  Heads"  is 
nothing  but  the  portrait  of  little  Isa- 
bel Gordon,  taken  from  five  different 
points  of  view.  The  original,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  hapj)ily  retains  all  its 
beauty  of  color.  It  recalls  the  famous 
pun  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  ''Non 
Angli  sed  Angeli."  The  quaint  picture 
of  Mercurj^  as  a  Pickpocket  is  another 
example  of  the  master's  intimate  sym- 
pathy with  children. 

It  is  recorded  that  Reynolds  always 
believed  his  portraits  of  women  to  be 
his  finest  works,  and  it  is  certain  that 
at  the  present  day  such  a  portrait,  or 
even  a  fine  engraving  from  it,  would  sell 
for  a  much  higher  price  than  could  be 
obtained  for  any  other  class  of  his  work. 
For  example,  within  the  present  year  a 
proof  of  Watson's  engraving  of  Lady 
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Bampfylde  was  sold  at  auction  in  Lon- 
don for  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
— a  much  larger  sum  than  Sir  Joshua 
received  for  the  original  painting.  The 
portrait   of   the   Hon.    Miss    Bingham 
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life  she  was  a  nursemaid  at  Hawarden 
(where  Mr.  Gladstone  now  lives),  but 
later  she  seems  to  have  driven  the  ar- 
tists wild  with  admiration  for  her  beauty 
and  grace.     Romney  has  painted  several 
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shows  much  of  the  innocence  and  charm 
that  characterize  the  master's  portraits 
of  children.  This  beautiful  girl  lived 
till  1840,  and  never  married. 

Perhaps  no  famous  beauty  has  ever 
been  the  subject  of  so  many  notable 
pictures  as  the  celebrated  Emma  Hart, 
afterward   Lady   Hamilton.      In    early 


admirable  portraits  of  her ;  and  Sir 
Joshua's  represents  her  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  bacchante.  The  fine  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Billington  as  Saint  Cecilia  is 
one  of  the  few  rejDresentative  examples 
of  Reynolds  that  are  accessible  to  the 
American  public.  It  is  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York.    There 
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are  also  a  few  in  private  collections ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  master's  in- 
dustry and  facility  of  jjroduction,  fine 
"  Sir  Joshuas "  are  to-day  almost  un- 
procurable. 

Just  at  present  there  exists  in  Paris 
a  great  enthusiasm  for  the  works  of 
Reynolds  ;  and  the  Salon  of  the  present 
year  contained  a  considerable  number 
of  etchings  and  engravings  after  them. 
But  not  one  of  them  is  satisfactory,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  French,  with  all 
their  cleverness,  cannot  do  him  justice. 
These  engravers  seemed  determined  to 
"improve"  the  originals  by  adding  a 
coquettish  Parisian  smirk  to  the  faces  ; 
and  the  result  is  deplorable.  I  remem- 
ber in  particular  one  of  these  reproduc- 
tions, in  which  the  sweet  and  simple 
little  Penelope  Boothby  is  made  to  look 
like  an  artful  young  schemer — full  of 
craft  and  arriere  perisee.  Indeed,  it  is 
rare  to  find  an  engraver  of  one  nation- 
ality who  can  do  justice  to  the  picture 
of  another. 

While  such  masters  as  Titian,  Ra- 
phael, Rubens,  and  Turner  employed 
and  directed  their  own  engravers — fully 
understanding  the  value  of  that  subor- 
dinate art  which  multiplied  and  perpe- 
tuated their  own  original  designs — yet 
it  is  probable  that  Reynolds  was  better 
served  than  any  other  master  through 
what  Ruskin  calls  "the  noble  human 
labor  of  the  engraver."  His  rich  color- 
ing and  broad  style  lent  themselves 
especially  to  the  mezzotint  process,  and, 
largely  through  his  encouragement  and 
patronage,  the  contemporary  British 
School  of  mezzotint  engravers  produced 
works  which  must  always  rank  as  mas- 
terpieces. Within  two  years  from  his 
death  as  many  as  seven  hundred  plates 
had  been  engraved  after  his  designs, 
and  during  the  present  century  this 
large  number  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. Upon  seeing  one  of  the  plates 
which  MacArdell  engraved.  Sir  Joshua 

»*»  For  the  autograph  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page 
I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Algernon  Graves,  of 
London,  who  has  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  the  two 
large  books  in  which  Sir  Joshua  kept  his  private  memo- 
randa, from  which  I  have  culled  some  interesting  details. 
These  volumes  contain  a  number  of  notes  recording  the 
composition  of  the  colors  which  he  used  for  certain  pict- 
ures ;  the  notes  are  written  in  Italian,. probably  with  the 
view  of  concealing  his  professional  secrets  from  the  pry- 
ing eyes  of  those  who  might  gain  access  to  the  books  ; 
but  the  good  man's  Italian  is  so  queer  that  I  fear  they 
would  have  mystified  a  native  of  Italy  quite  as  much  as 
they  were  intended  to  mystify  his  English  friends. 


had  the  generosity  to  exclaim:  "By 
this  man  I  shall  be  immortalized !  "  In- 
deed, he  little  suspected  that  this  was 
true  in  a  double  sense,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  often  made  use  of  perisha- 
ble colors  ;  and  while  the  decay  of  any 
painting  in  oils  is  only  a  question  of 
time  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
lasting  powers  of  those  frail  sheets  of 
paper.  While  one  must  go  to  England 
to  see  the  master's  paintings  at  their 
best,  the  New  York  public  has  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  the  unsurpassed  col- 
lection of  these  engravings,  which  Mr. 
George  Vanderbilt  contributed  to  the 
opening  exhibition  at  the  new  building 
of  the  American  Fine  Arts  Society,  in 
December,  1892.  Reynolds  himself,  in 
common  with  many  artists — including 
Rembrandt,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  Bonnat 
— had  a  life -long  passion  for  collecting 
prints  and  drawings ;  and  his  well- 
known  stamp  on  the  back  of  some  fine 
old  print  or  sketch  is  still  an  endorse- 
ment and  guarantee  of  its  quality. 

I  have  never  seen  mention  made  of 
the  curious  circumstance  that  many 
portrait-painters  seem  to  have  uncon- 
sciously given  to  their  sitters  a  shade 
of  resemblance  to  their  own  features. 
Van  Dyck's  portraits  nearly  all  bear  a 
trace  of  the  master's  own  elegance  of 
face  and  figure,  the  works  of  Holbein 
and  Rubens  give  countenance  to  the 
same  theory,  and  Rembrandt's  magnifi- 
cent portraits,  though  showing  such  a 
wonderful  variety,  yet  all  bear  a  more 
or  less  remote  resemblance  to  Rem- 
brandt himself.  The  same  is  true  of 
Sir  Joshua's.  This  may  be  partly,  but 
not  entirely,  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  not  only  do  the  individuals  of  any 
one  nation  bear  a  certain  resemblance 
to  each  other,  and  that  the  same  is  true 
of  the  whole  people  of  any  given  epoch  ; 
but  the  main  reason  seems  to  be  that 
the  artist  unconsciously  imitates  his 
own  face.  We  need  not  always  recog- 
nize this  resemblance  by  means  of  a 
portrait  of  the  artist  painted  by  him- 
self ;  for  instance,  such  a  portrait  as 
that  of  Reynolds  painted  by  the  Amer- 
ican, Gilbert  Stuart,  shows  us  practical- 
ly the  same  face  as  those  painted  by 
Reynolds  of  himself.  This  theory  has 
been     confirmed    by    a    distinguished 
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American  artist  whom  I  have  consult- 
ed. He  states  further  that,  in  his  ex- 
perience, if  two  students  are  drawing 
from  the  same  model,  the  one  of  whom 
is  tall  and  slender  and  the  other  short 
and  robust,  each  will  be  sure  to  impart 
to  his  drawing-  a  good  deal  of  his  own 
physical  proportions. 

In  1784  Reynolds  lost  his  old  friend, 
Dr.  Johnson.  A  short  time  j)reviously 
Johnson  had  written  to  him  :  "  We  are 
now  old  acquaintance,  and  perhaps  few 
people  have  lived  so  much  and  so  long 
together  with  less  cause  of  complaint 
on  either  side."  The  day  before  he 
died  he  sent  for  Sir  Joshua  and  told 
him  he  had  three  requests  to  make  of 
him.  The  first  was  to  forgive  him  a 
debt  of  thirty  pounds  (that  was  easily 
granted)  ;  the  second  was  to  read  his 
Bible  regularly,  and  the  third  was  to 
refrain  from  painting  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  Sir  Joshua,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  promised  everything ;  but  he 
afterward  found  the  third  promise  so 
irksome  that,  after  having  consulted 
his  friends,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  old  friend  had  no  right  to  bind 
him  to  such  a  promise,  and  so  he  re- 
sumed his  brush  on  the  Sabbath, 

Reynolds  himself  was  now  growing 
old  ;  but  in  1785  he  painted  the  ad- 
mirable portrait  of  John  Hunter  which 
has  been  so  finely  engraved  by  William 
Sharp,  and  the  same  year  he  spent  a 
thousand  pounds  on  pictures  for  his 
own  collection.  His  enthusiasm  for 
fine  things  was  as  strong  as  ever,  and 
it  was  by  his  advice  that  the  Duke 
of  Portland  purchased  the  famous  an- 
tique Portland  Vase  which  is  now  the 
pride  of  the  British  Museum,  He  con- 
tinued to  go  into  society  as  before,  and 
he  was  present  at  some  of  the  great 
speeches  delivered  by  Burke  and  Sheri- 
dan at  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 
In  1789,  while  painting,  he  was  stricken 
with  a  disease  of  the  eyes — the  same 
malady  which  caused  the  blindness  of 
Milton,  and  thereafter  he  could  paint 
very  little.  But  he  bore  his  affliction 
with  great  serenity,  comforted  by  the 
loving  attentions  of  his  "  troops  of 
friends,"  or  in  their  absence  amusing 
himself  with  his  pet  birds.  He  also 
made  an  exhibition  of  his  valuable  col- 
lection of  old  paintings  and  handed  the 


proceeds  to  his  servant.  In  1792  he 
was  found  to  be  incurably  ill  from  a 
disease  of  the  liver,  and  on  Febniary 
23d  he  died. 

He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, close  by  the  tomb  of  his  fellow- 
townsman.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the 
architect  of  the  great  church,  where  his 
statue  by  Flaxman  now  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place.  "  Never  was  a  funeral 
of  ceremony  attended  with  so  much 
sincere  concern  by  all  sorts  of  people," 
writes  Edmund  Burke  ;  and  he  adds  : 
"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was,  on  many 
accounts,  one  of  the  most  memorable 
men  of  his  time.  He  w^as  the  first 
Englishman  who  added  the  praise  of 
the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of 
his  country.  In  taste,  in  grace,  in 
facility,  in  happy  invention,  and  in  the 
richness  and  harmony  of  coloring,  he 
was  the  equal  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  renowned  ages.  In  portraits  he 
went  beyond  them.  In  these  he  ap- 
peared not  to  be  raised  upon  that  plat- 
form, but  to  descend  upon  it  from  a 
higher  sphere." 

This  is  lofty  praise  ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  stately  periods  of  Burke 
the  best  summary  of  Sir  Joshua's  char- 
acter and  genius  seems  to  be  the  fa- 
cetious mock-epitaph  which  in  a  merry 
hour,  years  before  the  death  of  either, 
his  dear  friend  Goldsmith  wrote  upon 
him  : 

Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and  to  tell  you  my  mind, 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind. 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand ; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland  ; 
Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part  ; 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart : 
To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering. 
When  they  judged  without  skill,  he  was  still 

hard  of  hearing  : 
When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Correg- 

gios,  and  stuff, 
He  shifted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snuff ! 

As  the  train  recedes  from  such  cities 
as  Cologne  or  Strassburg  or  Amiens, 
the  observant  passenger  will  have  no- 
ticed that  while  the  ordinary  buildings 
of  the  city  gradually  sink  down  to  a 
dim  and  inconspicuous  level,  the  great 
cathedral  looms  up  vaster  and  grander, 
until  at  last  it  seems  to  stand  alone  in 
its  dignity  and  glory.  It  is  so  with 
some  human  lives  ;  and  it  is  so  with 
the  memory  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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HE  enemy,  then,  is  this  in- 
difference in  the  presence 
of  the  ugly ;  it  is  only 
l)y  the  victory  over  this 
apathy  that  yovi  can  rise 
to  better  things  ;  it  is 
only  by  the  rooting  out  and  extermi- 
nation of  wliat  is  ugly  that  you  can 
bring  about  conditions  in  Avhich  beauty 
shall  be  a  power  among  you."  These 
words  are  taken  from  the  Presidential 
Address  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  at 
the  Art  Congress  of  Liverjiool  in  1888, 
and  they  embody,  in  a  few  words,  the 
artistic  creed  of  the  speaker.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  career  to  the  pres- 
ent day  the  aim  of  his  art  has  been  to 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  pure,  unalloyed 
beavity.  He  has  not  been  content  to 
make  a  beautiful  whole  out  of  imper- 
fect or  unlovely  elements,  but,  like  the 
ancient  Greeks,  has  determined  that 
every  item  of  his  compositions,  to  the 
very  smallest  detail,  shall  be  beautiful 
of  its  kind  and  wrought  with  the  ut- 
most care.  If  the  millennium  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  "  extermination 
of  what  is  ugly,"  he  may  claim  to  have 
done  his  best  by  j^recept  and  practice 
to  hasten  its  advent. 

*  This  article  was  already  in  type  when  the  news  was 
received  of  Sir  Fredericli  Leighton's  elevation  to  the  peer- 
age, at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and  it  was  preparing 
for  the  press  when  word  came  of  his  death  on  January 
25th.  The  familiar  "Sir  Frederick  Leighton"  has  been 
retained  throughout  the  text,  as  has  the  present  tense 
used  in  speaking  of  his  plans  and  work.  An  added  in- 
terest is  given  to  the  subjects  chosen  for  illustration  by 
the  fact  that  he  assisted  in  their  selection. 

CopyriKht.  1896,  by  Charles  Scr 


It  may  perhaps  be  stated  as  the  dis- 
tinction of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
among  his  peers,  that  he  has  wor- 
shipped beauty,  and  especially  the 
beauty  of  form,  more  exclusively  than 
they.  There  is  little  or  nothing  of  the 
mystic  or  the  didactic  in  his  art,  which 
exists  to  create  beautiful  images.  Often 
beauty  is  their  sole  motive,  sometimes 
they  clothe  a  beautiful  idea,  sometimes 
they  present  a  fine  dramatic  scene  ;  but 
in  all  cases  the  treatment  is  essentially 
aesthetic,  whether  the  subject  be  the 
face  of  a  woman  or  some  tremendous 
theme  like  "  Hercules  Wrestling  with 
Death,"  or  "  Rizpah  Defending  the  Dead 
Bodies  of  her  Children."  No  violence  is 
sufficient  to  make  his  drajDeries  fall  in 
ungraceful  folds  ;  no  passion  Avill  dis- 
turb his  features  to  disfigurement ;  with 
the  pathos  of  deformity  his  art  has  no 
concern,  and  it  has  little  toleration 
even  for  strength  without  refinement. 
In  these  respects  he  follows  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  finest  artists  of  Greece  ; 
and  in  others  also,  for  he  goes  to  nat- 
ure for  his  models,  and  his  ideal  is  no 
fantastic  offspring  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion, but  the  perfect  development  of  a 
normal  body.  It  is  not  confined  to  one 
type  of  beauty,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  I 
should  have  said  his  "ideals,"  for  there 
is  perhaps  no  other  artist  so  devoted  to 
beauty  in  the  abstract,  who  has  also  so 
wide  a  feeling  for  its  different  manifes- 
tations.    If  Ave  could    gather   together 
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all  his  female  heads,  we  should  lind 
Greek  and  English,  Turkish  and  Ital- 
ian, French  and  Spanish,  blonde  and 
brunette,  severe  and  lively,  robust  and 
delicate  —  a  very  gallery  of  different 
types,  but  each  beautiful  after  its  kind, 
with  a  beauty  of  pure  form,  independ- 
ent of  accident  or  expression.  These 
heads  are  studies  from  nature,  but  they 
are  ideal  also,  for  they  are  all  moulded 
with  an  elegance, 
draped  with  a  re- 
finement, and  col- 
ored with  a  charm 
which  are  personal 
to  the  artist. 

After  saying  this 
it  may  seem,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  some- 
what of  a  contradic- 
tion to  affirm  that 
another  distinction 
of  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton's  art  is  its 
impersonality ;  but, 
except  that  it  be- 
trays his  love  of 
beauty  in  all  its 
phases,  his  elevated 
feeling,  his  wide 
culture,  and  a  taste 
refined  almost  to 
fastidiousness,  we 
learn  little  from  it 
about  its  author.  It 
would  be  difficult, 
without  other  aid, 
to  divine  the  school 
or  schools  in  which 
he  was  trained,  or 
even  the  nationality 
to  which  he  belongs  ; 
sonal  experiences  of 
tions,  predilections,  or  opinions,  his  ar- 
tistic work  shows  no  signs.  He  has 
elected  to  keep  his  art  apart  from  all 
current  influences,  from  fashionable 
sentiment,  and  even  from  the  attrac- 
tions of  association.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  never  attempted  to  dissociate 
himself  from  his  country  or  his  century 
by  the  adoption  of  a  foreign  or  an  an- 
tique style.  The  movements  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  and  the  Mediaevalists  af- 
fected him  as  little  as  those  of  the  more 
modern  Gallicists  and  Impressionists. 
He  has  always  been  himself,  without  af- 
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fectation,  neither  aping  old  masters  nor 
imitating  new  ones,  but  he  has  searched 
for  beauty  everywhere,  and  rendered  it 
in  accordance  with  the  order  of  his  own 
mind.  He  has  always  followed  "  art 
for  art's  sake  "  in  more  than  one  sense 
of  that  much  abused  phrase.  He  has 
followed  it  perhaps  too  completely  as 
an  end  in  itself,  but  he  has  followed  it 
also  in  the  finest  sense  of  all,  for  he  has 
endeavored,  "for 
art's  sake,"  to  sus- 
tain its  ancient  dig- 
nity, as  an  inspirer 
of  noble  emotion 
and  a  giver  of  pure 
delight. 

It  was  once  said 
by  one  of  Leighton's 
most  distinguished 
colleagues,  that  he 
was  "born  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal 
Academy,  "and  birth 
has  perhaps  more 
to  do  with  it  than 
is  apparent  at  first 
sight.  At  all  events 
he  was,  as  the  phrase 
has  it,  a  "  born  ar- 
tist "  of  cultured 
parents,  and  was 
brought  up  under 
conditions  favorable 
to  the  development 
of  those  qualities  of 
mind,  character, 
and  manners,  which 
a  Gii^i-  can  alone  enable  a 

of  iiie  artist.  mail  to  fulfil  all  the 

duties  of  his  pres- 
ent office  with  becoming  ease  and  dig- 
nity. 

Although  an  Englishman,  Leighton 
was  brought  up  abroad,  and  this  is  no 
doubt  a  sufficient  reason  why  his  works 
seem  to  stand  apart  from  those  of  his 
contemporaries  of  the  English  School. 
Born  at  Scarborough  on  the  3d  of 
December,  1830,  the  son  of  a  doctor, 
he  was  taken  abroad  at  a  very  early 
age,  on  account  of  his  mother's  delicate 
health.  He  did  not  return  to  England 
except  for  short  visits,  till  he  was  thirty 
years  old.  *     He   soon  showed  such  a 

*  See  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  P.R.A.,   his  Life  and 
Work,  by  Mrs.  A.  Lang. 
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distinct  predilection  for  art,  that  though 
his  father  did  not  wish  him  to  follow 
it  professionally,  he  gave  him  every  op- 
portunity of  cultivating  his  taste,  while 
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not  neglecting  other  studies.  In  1840 
the  Leightons  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
learnt  drawing  regularly  under  Signor 
Meli.  They  then  moved  to  Dresden 
and  Berlin,  where  he  attended  classes 
at  the  Academy.  In  1843  he  was  sent 
to  school  at  Frankfort,  and  in  the  winter 
of  the  following  year  accompanied  his 
familj'  to  Florence.  It  was  here  that 
his  future  career  was  finally  settled. 
His  father  consulted  Hiram  Powers,  the 
celebrated  American  sculptor,  who  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "  Shall  I  make 
hiin  an  artist  ?  "  replied,  "  Sir,  you  have 


no  choice  in    the  matter 
done  it  for  you." 

\He  now  attended  anatomy  classes 
under  Zanetti,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Accadeniia  delli  Belli 
Arti,  but  soon  returned 
to  his  studies  at  Frank- 
fort, and  received  no 
further  direct  instruc- 
tion in  art  for  five  years. 
He  went  to  Biiissels  in 
1848,  where  he  met 
Wiertz  and  Gallait  and 
painted  some  pictures, 
including  "  Cimabue 
finding  Giotto,"  "  Othel- 
lo  and  Desdemona," 
and  a  portrait  of  him- 
self. In  1849  he  spent 
a  few  months  in  Paris, 
studying  from  the  nude, 
and  cop^'ing  Titian  in 
the  Louvre.  He  then 
returned  to  Frankfort, 
where  he  settled  down 
to  really  serious  work 
under  Edward  Steinle. 

Steinle  belonged  to 
the  Christian  or  Gothic 
movement  in  German 
art,  a  revolt  against 
classicism  in  style  and 
Paganism  in  feeling, 
corresponding  in  some 
degree  to  the  "  Roman- 
tic "  m  o  V  e  m  e  n  t  in 
France,  but  actuated  by 
an  intensely  religious 
feeling.  It  was  started 
by  a  devoted  band  of 
young  men  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  Germany, 
among  whom  were 
Overbeck  and  Cornelius,  Schadow  and 
Veit,  Schnor  and  Fiihrich,  who  for 
some  years  lived  in  Rome,  leading  an 
ascetic  life  and  imitating  Raphael  and 
his  precursors  as  the  classicists  imi- 
tated Greek  art.  Steinle  left  Rome  in 
1833  and  had  been  settled  at  Frank- 
fort for  some  eleven  years  before  Leigh- 
ton  became  his  pupil.  There  Avas  prob- 
ably no  other  German  artist  who  could 
have  been  more  useful  to  Leighton  at 
this  period.  Though  he  belonged  to 
the  "  Nazarenes,"  which  was  the  nick- 
name of  his   school,  he  had   a  strong 
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CIWIABUE'S    MADONNA    CARRIED    IN    PROCESSION 

Fy  permission   of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England.    It  7uas   the  first  picture  exhibited  by   the  artist,  ajid  was  purcitascd 

by   the   Queen  from   the  walls  of  the  Royal  Acadeiny. 


romantic  vein,  and  a  refined  feeling  for 
color,  which  the  others  for  the  most 
part  lacked.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
one  was  more  qualified  to  instil  the 
high  principles  of  his  fellows,  their  de- 
sire to  sustain  art  at  the  noblest  level, 
to  exclude  all  that  was  ugly,  base,  or 
trivial,  to  cultivate  severe  design,  and 
an  execution  conscientious,  unhurried, 
and  complete.  Whether  or  not  we  re- 
gard the  "Nazarenes"  as  mistaken  in 
their  aim,  there  is  no  doubt  they  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  the  greatest 
Italian  artists,  in  sparing  no  efforts  for 
the  complete  organization  of  their 
works,  in  building  up  dignified  compo- 
sitions by  the  adjustment  of  compo- 
nent parts  beautiful  in  themselves,  and 
so  constructing  a  whole — unified,  well- 
balanced,  and  coherent.  While  it  must 
be  left  for  some  future  historian  to  ex- 


amine minutely  the  effect  of  Leighton's 
German  masters  on  his  art,  it  is  plain 
that  their  example  as  regards  these 
qualities  was  not  lost,  and  that  the  per- 
sonal genius  of  Steinle,  as  shown  in  such 
pictures  as  the  "Violin  Player"  and 
"Loreley,"  was  not  without  its  influence 
on  his  pupil.  Yet,  though  Leighton  spent 
so  many  years  at  Frankfort,  and  there 
received  the  greater  part  of  his  artistic 
training,  his  heart,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  subjects  of  his  early  pictures, 
always  remained  at  Florence.  At  Paris, 
as  has  been  stated,  he  jminted  "Cima- 
bue  finding  Giotto,"  and  "  Othello  and 
Desdemona,"  and  among  the  works 
executed  under  Steinle  we  hear  of  a 
picture  of  "  Tybalt  and  Romeo  "  and  a 
cartoon  of  the  "  Plague  at  Florence," 
a  sketch  for  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  artist.     Thouefh  the  instmction 
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/)t  front  of  the  Mtidonna   7valks   Ciinabtte  oroivned  ivith   laurels  ;    hy  his  side  is  his  pupil  Giotto;   behind  the  Madonna 
Arno'lfo  di  Lapo,  Gaddo  Gaddi,  Andrea  Taji,  Nicola  Pisano,  Bii/almaceo,  and  Simone  Afonmi,  luith  Dante  in  the  corner. 


of  Meli  at  Rome  and  of  Bezzuoli  and 
Segnolini  at  Florence  had  been  super- 
seded, not  even  Steinle  could  make  him 
see  beauty  through  German  spectacles. 
Indeed,  though  still  a  youth  when  he 
was  placed  under  this  master,  his  taste 
had  been  cultivated  by  sojourn  in  many 
countries,  and  if  not  completely  formed, 
it  was  probably  strong  enough  to  resist 
undue  pressure  from  his  immediate  sur- 
roundings. The  love  not  only  of  Ital- 
ian art,  but  of  Italy  itself,  is  very  plain 
in  the  first  picture  by  which  he  became 
known  to  the  British  public.  This  was 
"Cimabue's  Madonna  carried  in  Proces- 
sion through  the  Streets  of  Florence." 
It  had  no  title  in  the  catalogue,  but  in- 
stead there  Avas  a  descrijDtion  which  ran 
thus  : 

"  Cimabue's  celebrated  Madonna  is  carried  in 
procession  through  tlie  streets  of  Florence  ;  in 


front  of  the  Madonna,  and  crowned  with  laurels, 
walks  Cimabue  himself  with  his  pupil  Giotto  ; 
behind  it,  Arnolfo  di  Lapo.  Gaddo  Gaddi, 
Andrea  Tafi,  Nicola  Pisano,  Bufalmaceo,  and 
Simone  Memmi ;   in  the  corner  Dante." 

The  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1855  was  a  very  memorable  one,  for 
it  contained  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
Holman  Hunt's  pictures — and  perhaps 
one  may  venture  to  say,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  pictures  of  the  century 
—"The  Light  of  the  World."  There 
was  also  his  "Awakened  Conscience," 
which  excited  almost  as  much  attention, 
and  "  The  Rescue  "  by  Millais,  who  had 
already  attained  his  Associateship  by 
"  The  Huguenot  "  and  other  of  his  fa- 
mous early  pictures.  The  public  mind 
was  so  absorbed  with  the  woi-ks  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  that,  to  divert  their  at- 
tention to  a  picture  in  a  new  but  differ- 
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ent  style  was  no  easy  feat ;  yet  Leigli- 
ton's  "Procession  "  did  more  than  this, 
it  created  a  sensation  of  its  own.  Its 
size  alone  compelled  attention  ;  it  oc- 
cupied nearly  the  whole  side  of  one  of 
the  rooms,  and  it  was  hung  on  the  line, 
an  honor  to  a  young  and  quite  unknown 
artist  which  could  not  be  ignored  ;  and 
it  was  unlike  anything  which  the  Brit- 
ish public  had  ever  seen.  And  when  it 
was  examined  surprise  gave  way  to  ad- 
miration at  its  stately  arrangement  of 
beautiful  forms  and  its  strange,  rich 
beauty  of  color.  Even  Ruskin  joraised 
it,  and  many  of  those  who  demanded  a 
deeper  moral  significance,  a  stronger 
subjective  expression  in  a  work  of  art, 
and  who  sneered  at  it  as  a  "  mere  pag- 
eant" and  "only  decorative,"  w^ere  im- 
pressed ;  while  others  went  home  jjos- 
sessed  with  a  new  and  inexplicable  joy. 
Of  the  latter,  I,  then  a  schoolboy,  was 
one,  and  wrote  as  perhaps  others  wrote, 
lines  about  it  in  which  the  future  emi- 
nence of  the  artist  was  prophesied  with  a 
confidence  only  equalled  by  the  poor- 
ness of  the  verses. 

Though  this  was  the  first  of  Leigh- 
ton's  works  exhibited  in  England,  some 
tidings  of  his  promise  had  already  ar- 
rived there.  He  had  visited  England  in 
1851  to  see  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  he 
had  spent  two  years  and  more  in  Rome 
since  he  left  Frankfort  in  1852.  His 
agreeable  manners,  his  many  accom- 
plishments, and  his  familiarity  with 
continental  languages  made  him  wel- 
come and  at  ease  in  the  distinguished 
and  cultivated  society  which  gathered 
in  the  Rome  of  those  days.  It  was 
there  he  first  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Thackeray,  who  told  Millais  that 
he  had  just  met  in  Rome  a  "versatile 
young  dog  who  will  run  you  hard  for 
the  presidentship  one  day." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
success  of  "  The  Procession  of  Cim- 
abue's  Madonna  "  did  not  induce 
Leighton  to  make  another  effort  in  the 
same  dii-ection.  It  still  remains  almost 
unique  among  his  pictures.  He  has 
given  us  other  processions,  but  scarce- 
ly any  other  vision  of  mediaeval  Italy. 
This  was  certainly  not  from  any  lack  of 
personal  interest,  as  may  be  seen  by 
his  fine  "  Italian  Crossbow  Man  "  of 
1863,  the  noble   "Dante   in  Exile"  of 


1864,  his  "  Condottiere "  of  1872,  his 
mural  painting  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  of  the  "  Arts  of  War,"  and 
not  least,  his  admirable  illustrations  to 
George  Eliot's  "Romola."  In  the  lat- 
ter we  see  his  sympathy  with  Florence 
and  the  Florentines,  with  the  pictu- 
resqueness  of  its  architecture  and  of  its 
costumes  in  the  fifteenth  century.  They 
show  us  also  a  side  of  his  nature  which 
he  has  generally  carefully  excluded 
from  his  pictvires,  his  sense  of  char- 
acter, his  perception  of  humor.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  Romola  series  is  more 
representative  of  the  artist's  individual- 
ity, and  the  range  of  his  human  sympa- 
thies, than  all  his  other  works  j^ut  to- 
gether. It  is  a  little  world  in  itself. 
It  touches  notes  in  almost  every  octave 
of  human  nature,  from  brightest  jov  to 
deepest  tragedy,  from  the  finest  jjathos 
to  the  gayest  of  frolic.  It  introduces 
us  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women,  from  the  austere  ecclesiastic  to 
the  grinning  street  boy,  and  all  of  these 
are  delineated  with  a  j)ower  and  verac- 
ity which  speak  of  a  wide  interest  in 
humanity  and  a  rare  keenness  of  ol^ser- 
vation.  As  we  turn  the  pages  on  which 
the  strange,  momentous  history  of  Ro- 
mola and  Tessa,  of  Tito  and  Baldassare, 
is  so  powerfully  depicted,  and  the  old 
surging  life  of  Florence  is  brought  be- 
fore our  eyes  with  such  vividness  and 
vivacity,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret 
that  the  genius  of  Leighton  should  not 
have  returned  more  frequently  to  an 
atmosphere  in  which  it  breathed  so 
freely,  and  scenes  amid  which  it  seemed 
so  completely  at  home. 

But  a  rarer  air  invited  him.  The 
serene  and  elevated  beauty  of  Athens 
prevailed  as  a  rival  against  the  more 
picturesque  charms  of  Florence.  The 
claims  of  abstract  beauty  were  preferred 
to  the  richness  and  variety  of  charac- 
ter, and  Leighton's  artistic  imagination 
sought  an  ideal  w^hich  seemed  to  it 
more  perfect  and  more  pure.  A  strong 
indication  of  the  path  which  it  was  in 
future  to  follow  most  devotedly,  was 
given  by  his  second  contribution  to  the 
Royal  Academy.  This  w^as  in  1856, 
when  he  sent  a  large  picture  called 
"  The  Triumph  of  Music  ;  "  Orpheus, 
by  the  power  of  his  art,  redeems  his 
wife   from   Hades.      It   was   a   failure. 
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Leiglitou  had  boldly  represented  Or- 
pheus as  playing  on  a  fiddle.  If  my 
recollection  serves  me,  it  was  life-size, 
and  pei'haps  more  than  life-size.  The 
fiddle,  which  Leighton  chose  instead 
of  the  lyre  on  account  of  its  inimitable 
range  of  expression,  is  doubtless  ac- 
countable for  much,  but  not  all,  of  the 
coolness  with  which  it  was  received.  It 
is  memorable  chiefly  as  showing  that 


Leighton,  even  when  engaged  on  clas- 
sical themes,  determined  to  work  out 
his  own  conceptions  without  too  much 
regard  either  to  tradition  or  public 
opinion. 

The  conception  of  his  first  Orpheus 
was  Romantic  ;  and  it  was  not  till  18G4, 
when  his  second  ajDpeared,  that  the 
Hellenic  spirit  began  to  predominate 
in   his   work.      Duriner    much   of    the 
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"Romantic"  period  he  lived  a  great 
deal  abroad.  The  years  1855-58  were 
partly  spent  in  Paris,  where  he  painted 
his  first  Orpheus.  In  1858  he  visited 
London  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  leading  Pre-Raphaelites — Rossetti, 
Millais,  and  Holman  Hunt,  and  the 
spring  of  1859  was  passed  at  Capri, 
where  he  was  much  impressed  by  the 
fine  type  of  the  inhabitants.  Part  of  the 
year  was  spent  in  Rome,  and  it  was 
not  till  1860  that  he  had  a  settled  resi- 
dence in  England.  In  this  year  he  took 
up  his  quarters  at  No.  2  Orme  Square, 
Bayswater,  where  he  stayed  till  he  re- 
moved in  1866  to  his  present  home  in 
Holland  Park  Road,  Kensington.  It 
was  a  ballad  of  Goethe  which  sug- 
gested a  pretty  little  picture  of  "  The 
Fisherman  and  the  Syren "  in  1858, 
and  the  "  Lieder  ohne  Worte,"  in  1861, 


was  German  at  least  in 
title.  "  The  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem "  in  1862,  and 
"  Jezebel  and  Ahab  tak- 
ing Possession  of  Nji 
both's  Vineyard,"  were 
his  first  biblical  pictures, 
and  both  in  conception 
and  execution  were  far 
finer  than  any  other 
Avorks  on  the  walls.  To 
this  period  belong  a  few 
subjects  from  Italian  his- 
tory and  poetry,  like  the 
"Paola  e  Francesca " 
(1861),  and  "Michael 
Angelo  Nursing  his  Dv- 
ing  Servant "  (1862),  but 
the  rest  were  jDrincijDally 
actuated  by  a  pure  joy  of 
life  and  beauty,  like  "A 
Girl  Feeding  Peacocks" 
(1863),  and  the  "Odal- 
isque "  (1862),  composi- 
tions marked  by  the 
rhythm  of  line  and  lux- 
ury of  color  which  are 
among  the  most  constant 
attributes  of  his  art. 
The  "  Odalisque,"  the 
motive  of  which  was 
the  sympathy  between 
the  elegant  lines  of  a 
beautiful  woman  and  a 
swan,  may  be  regarded 
as  his  first  dream  of  ori- 
ental beauty,  with  which  he  has  since 
shown  so  great  a  sympathy. 

In  1864  he  exhibited  three  remark- 
able works,  "  Dante  in  Exile,"  the  most 
powerful  of  his  Italian  pictures,  "  Or- 
pheus and  Eurydice  "  (signalizing  his 
return  to  classical  subject),  and  "  Gold- 
en Hours,"  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
his  simple  dreams  of  beauty.  In  its 
reliance  for  effect  upon  the  beautiful 
arrangement  of  form  and  color,  it  re- 
minds us  of  the  work  of  Albert  Moore, 
an  artist  of  as  exquisite,  if  more  limited, 
taste.  Before  the  next  year's  exhibi- 
tion he  had  been  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Since  then  the 
main  effort  of  his  life  has  been  to  real- 
ize dreams  of  beauty  suggested  by  clas- 
sic myth  and  history.  If  we  add  to 
pictures  of  this  kind  a  few  of  which 
the  subject  is  Scripture,  a  few  more  of 
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which  the  suggestion  came  from  the 
Orient,  one  or  two  of  a  tenderer  sen- 
timent, like  the  beautiful  "  Wedded 
Bliss  "  (one  of  the  most  popular  of  his 
pictures),  a  number  of  sturlies  of  vari- 
ous types  of  female  beauty,  Teresina, 
Biondina,  Amarilla,  etc.,  and  an  occa- 
sional portrait,  we  shall  pretty  nearly 
exhaust  the  classes  into  which  this 
painter's  work  can  be  divided. 

The  Academy  of  1865  contained 
"  David  " — one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
his  scriptural  pictures.  The  psalmist 
is  musing  on  his  palace  top  at  night  and 
longing  for  the  "  wings  of  a  dove  "  that 
he  might  "fly  away  and  be  at  rest."  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  quiet  solemnity  of 
its  sentiment,  a  mood  of  spiritual  yearn- 


ing which  the  President  has  seldom  in- 
dulged. Nearest  to  it  in  biblical  feel- 
ing is  perhaps  the  "  Elisha "  of  1881, 
where  the  pathetic  figure  of  the  ven- 
erable prophet  crouched  over  the  out- 
stretched body  of  the  widow's  son, 
forms  a  composition  of  grave  beauty. 
In  his  other  pictures  of  this  class,  es- 
pecially his  illustrations  to  Dalziel's 
Bible,  the  text  seems  to  have  excited  his 
imagination  to  conceptions  more  ob- 
jective and  violent.  The  Samson  pin- 
ning the  young  lion  against  a  rock,  and 
the  desperate  "  Rizpah  "  of  1893  are  in- 
stances of  this.  In  the  "  Rizpah,"  which 
is  one  of  the  most  original  and  carefully 
studied  of  his  compositions,  he  has  al- 
lowed  the    horror   of  the  situation   to 
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overpower  the  deeper  elements  of  its 
tragedy.  Like  also  in  unwonted  audac- 
ity of  design  is  the  "  St.  Jerome  "  of 
1868  (his  diploma  pictvire),  in  which 
the  strange  and  almost  grotesque  sil- 
houette of  the  faithful  lion  sitting  up- 
right against  the  sky  attracts  the  atten- 
tion too  forcibly.  Both  this  and  the 
"  Elijah  in  the  Wilderness  "  (1879)  are 
impressive  in  conception  and  full  of  fine 


qualities  of  drawing  and  color.  But 
perhajjs  the  greatest  of  all  his  designs 
from  sacred  history  is  that  of  Cain  and 
Abel  in  Dalziel's  Bible.  The  scene  is 
the  rocky  bed  of  a  watercourse  high 
in  the  mountains.  Above,  across  the 
stones,  the  fair  young  body  of  Abel  lies 
in  the  sun,  while  in  the  foreground,  his 
face  hidden  in  his  own  shade,  the  first 
murderer,  dizzv  with  dread,  and  feeling 


THE    RETURN    OF    PERSEPHONE. 
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his  way  with  his  hands,  creeps 
crouching  round  a  huge  bowlder. 
No  greater  contrast  could  be 
found  than  that  between  these 
noble  but  agitated  conceptions, 
and  the  calm  atmosphere  of  lux- 
urious enjoyment  which  sur- 
rounds his  few  exquisite  pictures 
of  the  Orient,  painted  after  see- 
ing the  East  with  his  own  eyes 
m  1867, 1868,  and  1873.  In  1868 
he  went  up  the  Nile  with  M.  de 
Lesseps,  and  in  1873  he  reached 
Damascus.  Impressions,  also  ori- 
ental in  character,  were  received 
during  a  visit  to  Spain  in  1866. 
Wherever  he  went  he  made  little 
vivid  sketches  which  now  cover 
much  of  his  studio  walls.  His 
extreme  delight  in  Mohammedan 
architectui'e,  and  decorative  art 
is  perhaps  most  plainly  shown  in 
his  house,  with  his  famous  Arab 
hall  walled  with  the  soft  splendor 
of  Damascus  tiles,  and  dimly  lit 
with  light  transmitted  through 
rich  Oriental  glass,  and  cooled 
with  a  silvery  jet  of  water  rising 
from  a  basin  of  black  marble. 
Was  it  Sir  Frederick,  or  Mr.  Ait- 
chison,  his  architect,  who  stole 
Aladdin's  lamp?  In  his  studio 
and  elsewhere  beautiful  bits  of 
the  pottery  of  Persia,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  Rhodes,  and  rare  prod- 
ucts of  Eastern  looms  attest  the 
same  taste. 

Not  indeed  the  most  elevated 
in  thought,  but  perhajDS  the  most 
perfect  of  his  pictures,  is  "The 
Music  Lesson,"  in  which  a  lovely 
little  girl  is  seated  on  her  lovely 
young  mother's  lap,  learning  to 
play  the  lute.  It  is  a  dream  of 
the  purest  and  tenderest  affec- 
tion, a  collection  of  dainty  and 
exquisite  things,  arranged  with 
inimitable  grace,  and  executed 
with  a  skill  which  leaves  little  to 
desire.  A  great  contrast  to  this 
in  the  strangeness  of  its  aim  and 
the  austerity  of  the  subject,  is 
"The  Eastern  Slinger,"  a  nearly 
nude  figure  standing  on  a  plat- 
form in  a  level  sea  of  corn,  scar- 
ing the  birds  with  a  sling.  His 
spare  form,  illumined  by  the  sun's 
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Bronze  statue.     By  ferrnission   of  the  artist. 


rays,  glows  golden  against  the  plain 
blue  sky.  It  is  a  daring  and  most 
original  picture,  but  whether  it  is  quite 
a  success,  I  doubt  if  an^^one  has  fully 
determined. 

The  first  of  his  classical  pictures  after 
the  second  Orpheus,  was  Helen  of  Troy, 


exhibited  in  1865.  In  the  figure  of 
Helen  he  dared  greatly,  but  without 
complete  success.  It  is  monumental 
in  height  and  rigidity,  the  limbs  are 
cast  in  a  heroic  mould,  and  the  general 
effect  of  it  is  impressive  and  well-con- 
trasted with  the  less  dignified  attitude 
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and  more  agitated  drapery  of  her  at- 
tendants, but  her  tread  is  heavy,  her 
drapery  encumbers  her,  both  hands  are 
occupied  in  holding  it,  and  his  desire 
to  complete  the  perfect  oval  of  her  face 
has  made  him  almost  denude  her  head 
of  the  glory  of  her  hair. 

In  1866  he  exhibited  his  second 
great  processional  picture,  the  "  Syra- 
cusan  Bride  leading  wild  beasts  in  pro- 
cession to  the  temple  of  Diana,"  ;ui(l 
ever  since  then  his  imagination  has 
been  constantly  employed  on  classic 
themes.  They  range  from  the  "  Venus 
disrobing  for  the  Bath "  of  1867,  to 
the  "  G-arden  of  Hesperides  "  of  1892, 
and  later  still.  The  list  is  too  long  to 
be  treated  exhaustively,  but  a  few  of 
the  most  memorable  works  must  be 
mentioned.  Among  these  were  the 
magnificent  figure  of  "  Electra  at  the 
Tomb  of  Agamemnon  "  (1869),  the 
grand  struggle  between  "Hercules  and 
Death  "  (1871),  the  "  Clytemnestra  " 
(1874),  the  gentle  but  noble  conception 
of  "  Niiusicaa  "  (1878),  the  vision  of 
calm  Arcadian  loveliness  called  "  An 
Idyll  "  (1881),  two  lovers  underneath  a 
spreading  oak  listening  to  the  piping 
of  a  shepherd,  and  gazing  on  the  rich 


plain  below;  the  "Phryne"  of  1882, 
a  figure  of  ideal  loveliness,  her  flesh 
transmuted  into  gold  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  ;  the  "Cymon  and  Iphigenia" 
(1884),  remarkable  for  the  elaborate 
drapery  which  overflows  from  Iphige- 
nia's  sylvan  couch  warmly  illuminated 
by  the  afterglow.  And  the  "Captive 
Andromeda  "  of  1888,  the  classical  coun- 
terpart of  his  "  Dante  in  Exile,"  in 
some  respects  his  masterpiece,  but 
tame  in  comparison  with  the  original 
sketch. 

Of  all  these  works,  and  of  some  of  his 
later  ones,  as  the  "  Garden  of  Hesper- 
ides "  and  the  "  Perseus  and  Androme- 
da," it  may  be  said  that  they  treat  great 
themes  in  an  elevated  st^le,  sometimes 
Avith  a  success  attained  by  few  modern 
artists,  and  always  with  an  elegance 
which  is  peculiarly  the  artist's  own. 
Like  all  whose  constant  aim  is  so  high, 
he  fails  here  and  there,  more  or  less,  to 
hit  the  mark,  and  now  and  then  he  sug- 
gests comparisons  not  to  his  advantage 
with  the  works  of  other  men,  ancient 
and  modern,  but  there  is  at  least  one 
of  these  paintings  which  is  incompara- 
ble, and  that  is  the  great  processional 
picture  of  the  Theban  festival   of   the 


the  illitstraftons   to   **  Rovioia 


The  Dying  Message. 

By  permission   of  George  Smith,  Esq.     Reproduced  from   the  dratving  on   wood 
by   the  artist    before   the   block   was   cltt. 
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"  Daphnephoria."  In  this  picture  all 
his  most  special  qualities,  his  dainty 
color,  his  grace,  his  feeling  for  music, 
his  delight  in  the  innocent  and  refined 
happiness  of  humanity,  find  full  exer- 
cise. Few  visions  are  more  lovely  than 
that  band  of  fair  women  and  children 
moving  in  rhythmical  order,  their  sweet 
mouths  quivering  with  song.  In  com- 
position also  it  is  singularly  successful. 


its  coherence  being  maintained  from 
beginning  to  end  of  the  long  line  with- 
out strain  or  obvious  art,  while  the 
slenderness  and  motion  of  the  figures 
are  finely  contrasted  with  the  solemn 
dignity  of  the  cypress  groves.  If  any 
testimony  to  the  unusual  beauty  of  this 
picture  is  to  be  trusted,  it  is  that  of 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  who  has  written  its 
eulogy  in  words  which  are  evidently  as 
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sincere  as  they  are  enthusiastic.  He 
has  painted  but  few  porti'aits,  but 
among  them  are  two  at  least  which 
are  masterpieces.  One  of  these  is  of 
Sir  Richard  Burton,  the  famous  trav- 
eller and  oriental  scholar,  and  the  other 
of  himself,  painted  for  the  Gallery  of 
the  Uffizi.  As  a  colorist  Sir  Fredei'ick 
is  original  and  effective,  and  his  palette 
is  select  and  varied.  He  is  as  fastidi- 
ous in  the  beauty  of  his  individual  tints 
as  in  the  selection  of  his  forms.  He 
has  a  lovely  gamut  of  red,  plum,  crim- 
son, olive,  cinnamon,  chocolate,  saffron, 
orange,  amber,  pink,  and  other  name- 
less broken  tints,  and  closes  it  with  a 
very  fine  and  pure  jDui-ple  of  which  he 
is  very  fond.  With  this  affluent  and 
luxurious  scale  he  constructs  many  har- 
monies grave  and  gay,  dainty  and  lus- 
cious, which  often  give  much  pleasure 
and  are  always  highly  ornamental ;  but 
the  general  effect  is  somewhat  artifi- 
cial, and  misses  the  quietude,  the  ful- 
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ness,    and   the   depth   of   the   greatest 
color-poets. 

As  a  draughtsman  he  is  learned  and 
thorough,  correct  and  elegant,  with  a 
fine  sense  of  the  rhythm  of  line  ;  and 
his  modelling  is  fine  as  well  as  subtle. 
He  is  truly  a  master  of  form,  as  is 
seen  not  only  in  his  pictures,  but  in  the 
too  few  pieces  of  sculpture  which  he 
has  executed,  of  which  the  "Athlete 
Strangling  a  Python  "  is  the  best 
known.  This  and  the  "  Sluggard,"  a 
life-size  figure  of  equal  merit,  and  per- 
haps more  originality,  and  a  charming 
statuette  called  "Needless  Alarm,"  now 
the  property  of  Sir  John  Millais,  rank 
amongst  the  best  and  most  refined 
work  of  the  modern  school.  In  the 
movement  which  of  late  years  has  res- 
cued sculjDture  from  the  bonds  of  con- 
vention, and  inspired  new  life  into  the 
art.  Sir  Frederick  may  be  regarded  as 
a  leader.  The  finer  characteristics  of 
the  new  school,  the  recurrence  to  nat- 
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ure,  the  discovery  of  fresh  motives, 
the  subtler  observation  of  the  play  of 
light  upon  surface,  the  more  tender, 
thorough,  and  intimate  modelling,  all 
resulting  in  a  more  life-like  rendering 
of  form  and  substance,  are  seen  distinct- 
ly in  these  beautiful  figures  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  artist  has  characteristic- 
ally drawn  the  line  at  too  great  realism, 
and  a  freedom  that  would  admit  the 
ugly  or  the  base. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  at  length 
his  more  purely  decorative  work  ;  the 
well-known  mural  paintings  at  Kensing- 
ton, the  fine  fresco  in  Lyndhurst 
Church  of  the  "Wise  and  Foolish  Vir- 
gins," a  frieze  and  some  other  figures 
for  private  houses,  the  designs  for  the 
decoration  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  or 
the  large  picture  with  which  he  has  re- 
cently filled  one  of  the  wall  spaces  in 
the  Court  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 
They  have  much  the  same  merits  and 
defects  as  his  other  works.     The  last. 


which  is  a  gift  to  the  Exchange,  attests 
that  patriotic  desire  to  promote  the  art 
of  his  country,  by  the  decoration  of 
public  buildings,  which,  despite  its  little 
encouragement,  has  always  animated 
our  nobler  artists.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  such  a  feeling  were  unknown 
to  Sir  Frederick,  whom  no  one  can  ac- 
cuse of  indifference  to  the  highest  in- 
terests of  his  country's  art.  He  has 
never  shrunk  from  his  responsibilities 
as  the  leader  of  art  in  England,  but 
has  always  promptly  intervened  where- 
ever  his  example  could  be  of  value, 
whether  to  preside  over  an  Art  Con- 
gress, or  to  procure  the  removal  to  its 
proper  site  of  Alfred  Stevens's  monu- 
ment to  Wellington.  It  is  not  only  in 
the  ornamental  functions  of  his  high 
position  that  he  has  shown  his  worthi- 
ness to  hold  it. 

Of  his  courteous  manners  and  his 
fine  oratory  there  is  no  occasion  here 
to  speak,  nor  perhaps  of  the  admirable 


Leighton  House — the  Passage  from  the  Vestibule  to  Arab  Hall 
From   a   copyrighted  photograph   by  Bedford  I.etjtere  &  Co. 
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lectures  to  the  students  which  he  has  of,    nor   the    improvement    which    has 

delivered    on   subjects   chosen   with   a  taken  place  in  the  methods  of  instruc- 

view  to  extend  their  artistic  interest  to  tibn  in  the  Academy  schools,  nor  yet 

matters  beyond  the  narrow  cuniculum  the   wisdom   which   has    in   the    main 

of  the  Academy.     But  his  punctilious  governed    the    election    of    Associates 

and  cheerful  discharge  of  his  more  ar-  during  his  presidency, 

duous  duties,  his  generous  encourage-  Honorable   and    honored.   Sir   Fred- 

ment    of   young   artists,  the  sympathy  erick  Leighton  has  worked  on,  in  spite 

which  never  fails  to  detect  merit  in  any  of  ill-health  which  would  daunt  a  les- 

work,  however  opposed  to  his  own  the-  ser  man,   striving  still  to  reach  some 

ories  of  art,  need  a  warm   note  of  ac-  higher  peak  of  art,   though  conscious 

knowledgment.     Nor  should  the  influ-  like  his  own    "Spirit  of  the  Summit," 

ence   which   he   has   exercised   on   the  that  when  the  loftiest  of  all  is  reached. 

Council  of  the  Academy,  in  support  of  the    heaven   of    his   ideal   is   as   unat- 

wise  and  liberal  reforms,  be  lost  sight  tainable  as  ever. 


THE    DREAMER 

By   Clinton   Scollard 

Throughout  his  span  of  argent  days 
From  birth  to  death — a  narrow  zone — 

He  wanders  by  untrodden  ways, 
Alone,  yet  not  alone. 

For  ariel  fancy  moulds  him  mirth, 
A  slave  to  work  his  lightest  whim  ; 

And  every  vagrant  wind  of  earth 
Is  company  for  him. 

He  sees  a  brother  in  the  star 

Set  on  the  evening's  violet  verge, 

And  like  his  own  the  pulse-beats  are 
In  the  deep  ocean  surge. 

He  finds  a  fellow  in  the  tree 
Reliant  in  its  thews  of  power, 

And,  rival  of  the  lover  bee. 
He  woos  the  lady  flower. 

He  from  the  poet  brook  beguiles 
The  secret  of  its  clearest  rhyme. 

And  year  on  shortening  year  he  smiles 
In  the  hard  face  of  Time. 

So  when  he  slips  from  earth  at  last. 
This  alien  in  the  clay,  it  seems 

As  though  from  bondage  he  had  passed 
To  other  dearer  dreams. 


V 
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They  saw  the  window  open  and  a  figure   in  a  white  shawl  creep  out  of  it. — Page  423. 
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SIR    EDWARD   J.    POYNTER,    P.R.A. 

By   Cosmo  Monkhouse 


I'l'  says  not  a  little  for  that  often  abused 
body,  the  English  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  that  after  losing  in  rapid  succes- 
sion two  such  distinguished  presidents  as 
Lord  Leighton  and  Sir  John  Millais,  it 
should  be  able  to  select  another  from  its 
ranks  so  able  to  sustain  its  prestige  as  the 
painter  of  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  "Atalanta's 
Race,"  and  "The  Visit  to  ^^sculapius." 
But  it  is  not  only  from  his  easel  pictures,  nor 
even  from  his  other  pictorial  and  decorative 
works,  that  he  derives  all  his  qualifications 
for  the  high  office  which  he  holds.  As  a 
creative  artist  he  has  done  much,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  has  ever  quite  done 
himself  justice.  Almost  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  his  keen  mind  has  been 
employed  in  many  directions  for  the  good  of 
his  country  and  his  country's  art.  As  the 
first  Slade  Professor  at  University  College, 
I  .ondon,  and  as  Director  of  the  National  Art 
Training  Schools  at  South  Kensington,  to 
mention  no  other  ways  in  which  his  knowl- 
edge and  intelligence  have  been  employed 
for  national  ends,  he  has  been  occupied  with 
important  duties  which  must  have  seriously 
trenched  upon  the  time  at  his  disposal  for 
original  composition;  moreover  the  thought 
and  care  and  judgment  which  he  has  so 
continuously  exercised  as  a  teacher  and  a 
counsellor,  have  doubtless  influenced  the 
-creations  of  his  own  mind.  They  are  by 
no  means  deficient  in  variety,  in  originahty, 
•or  force,  but  they  are  the  work  of  an  imag- 
ination always  under  critical  control.  If 
there  is  one  element  predominant  in  all  his 
work,  it  is  the  intellectual.  Clear,  serene, 
well  ordered,  the  art  of  Sir  Edward  Poynter 
stands  out  with  some  distinction  amongst 
the  less  considered  and  less  complete  work- 
manship with  which  it  is  so  often  sur- 
rounded. Although  he  himself  has  been 
among  the  reformers  of  his  day,  the  later 
movements  in  the  direction  of  personal  im- 
pressionism have  not  affected  either  his 
method  or  ideal.  The  new  school  to  which 
he  belonged  in  his  youth,  which  may  be 
broadly  described  as  the  "  rxeo-classical," 


has  almost  become  an  "  old  "  school  now, 
but  he  has  seen  no  reason  to  swerve  from 
the  aims  and  principles  which  inspired  and 
guided  his  earliest  efforts,  and  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  any  new  fashion 
or  indeed  any  new  discovery  can  alter  cer- 
tain fundamental  truths,  which  inform  all 
the  greatest  art  works  of  the  past,  includ- 
ing those  of  Phidias  and  Michelangelo. 
To  him,  as  to  them,  art  means  the  exercise 
not  only  of  feeling  and  skill,  but  of  thought 
and  knowledge.  He  seeks  beauty,  espe- 
cially of  form,  as  seen  in  the  most  beautiful 
and  expressive  of  all  forms — the  human. 
He  loves  not  only  its  superficial  charm,  but 
the  excellent  order  of  its  construction,  the 
inimitable  science  of  its  organization.  And 
this  beauty,  this  order,  this  organic  per- 
fection, should,  to  his  mind,  regulate  the 
making  of  a  work  of  art,  a  creation  com- 
plete in  itself,  with  every  part  correctly  pro- 
portioned and  adjusted  to  achieve  a  de- 
signed result.  Art  so  intellectual  in  its 
genesis,  so  definite  in  its  appeal,  requires 
great  patience  and  exactitude  in  execution 
and  preparation,  and  Sir  Edward's  work 
never  fails  in  these  respects,  for  it  is  always 
thoroughly  thought  out  and  wrought  out. 
It  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable  that  the 
desire  for  order  and  proportion  which 
marks  the  work  of  the  present  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy  may  have  descended 
to  him  from  his  father,  the  late  Ambrose 
Poynter,  architect,  who,  before  his  career 
was  cut  short  by  blindness,  had,  amongst 
other  works,  designed  the  National  Pro- 
vincial Bank  at  Manchester,  St.  Katharine's 
Hospital,  Regent's  Park, and  Christ  Church, 
Westminster.  At  all  events  his  early  sur- 
roundings must  have  soon  drawn  his  atten- 
tion to  architecture  and  also  probably  to 
architectural  decoration.  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  heredity  will  also  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve that  his  mother,  Emma  Forster  by 
birth,  was  the  granddaughter  of  Thomas 
Banks,  R.A.,  a  sculptor  of  real  genius, 
whose  works  were  the  admiration  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  Flaxman,  and  have 


y*»  All  of  the  sketches  and  studies  reproduced  in  this  article  are  now  published  for  the  first  time  by  special  permission 
■of  the  artist. 
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Sir  K.  J.   Poynter,  P.R.A. 
By  permission  of  the  artist,  after  the  portrait  painted  hy  liimself     In  the  UfUzi  Gallery,  Florence. 


been  too  much  neglected  by  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen.  Such  tendencies  as  he  may 
have  inherited  toward  the  more  intellectual 
forms  of  art  were  at  least  not  discouraged 
by  his  early  association  with  Leighton  and 
his  study  in  the  atelier  of  Gleyre  at  Paris. 
Owing  to  his  delicate  health,  Sir  Edward's 
regular  education  was  much  interrupted. 
Shortly  after  his  birth  at  Paris  (March  20, 
1836),  he  was  brought  to  England,  and  he 
spent  his  childhood  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  first  in  a  house  at 
Poet's  Corner,  now  demolished,  and  after- 
ward in  one  at  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  which 
is  still  in  his  possession.  After  a  short  time 
at    Westminster  School  he  was  sent   to 


Brighton  College  in  1849,  and  to  Ipswich 
Grammar  School  in  1850,  but  the  winter 
of  1852-53  was  spent  in  Madeira,  by  the 
doctor's  orders.  Here  he  continued  his 
studies  under  a  tutor,  and  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  sketching  the  scenery  in  .  the 
neighborhood  of  Funchal,  having  obtained 
from  a  Mr.  Thomas  Boys  some  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  water-colors.  The  next 
year  was  spent  in  Rome,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  young  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton,  then  engaged  in  his  celebrated  picture 
of  "  Cimabue's  Madonna  Carried  Through 
Florence."  It  was  this  meeting  that  deter- 
mined the  direction  of  the  present  presi- 
dent's career.     It  commenced  an  associa- 
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Studies  for  the  Ashanti  War  Medal. 


tion,  friendly  and  artistic,  which  was  to  last 
till  the  elder's  death.  When  the  two  youths 
(or  young  men)  met,  for  Leighton  was  but 
twenty-three  and  Poynter  seventeen,  little 
did  either  of  them  think  that  they  should 
both  occupy  the  presidential  chair  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 

Six  years  only  between  these  two  ar- 
tists ;  but  at  their  time  of  life  six  years  is 
a  very  considerable  period.  Leighton  was 
already  an  accomplished  artist,  after  a 
long  and  severe  training  at  Florence,  at 
Paris,  and  more  especially  at  Frankfort, 
under  Steinle  ;  Poynter  was  a  mere  tyro 
who  had  had  no  training  at  all,  and  had 
not  even  made  up  his  mind  what  sort  of 
training  he  desired.     This  important  step. 


however,  was  decided  at  Rome  as  he 
worked  in  Leighton's  studio  and  watched 
the  progress  of  the  great  picture.  He 
would  be  a  painter,  and  not  a  painter  of 
landscape,  but  of  the  figure.  His  father 
consenting,  he  went  to  Leigh's  well-known 
school  in  Newman  Street,  and  shortly 
afterward  received  some  instruction  from 
Mr.  W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  R.A.,  and  entered 
the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His 
dissatisfaction  with  the  English  training 
and  the  result  of  it  was  started  or  accentu- 
ated by  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1855,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Exhibition,  where  he 
was  greatly  struck  by  the  works  of  the 
modern  continental  schools,  and  especially 
with  a  series  of  designs  by  Decamps.   His 


"Best  Shot."  Ashanti. 

Reproductions  of  two  medals  designed  by  Sir  E.  J.   Poynter,   P.R.A. 
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Figure  Study  for  "  Best  Shot  "  Medal, 


Strong  desire  to  transfer  his  studies  from 
London  to  Paris  was  soon  gratified,  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  uncle,  the 
Baron  de  Triqueti,  the  sculptor  (some  of 
whose  marble  inlays  may  be  seen  at  the 
Mausoleum  at  Frogmore),  he  entered  the 
atelier  of  Gleyre  (the  stanch  upholder  of 
the  traditions  of  the  school  of  Ingres,  but 
also  the  painter  of  "  Illusions  Perdues  "), 
where  he  worked  for  three  years  (1856- 
59),  in  company  with,  amongst  others, 
Mr.  James  McNeill  Whistler,  Mr.  Val 
Prinsep,  R.A.,  and  the  late  George  du 
Maurier.  On  leaving  Gleyre's  studio,  he 
and  his  friends,  Du  Maurier,  Lamont,  and 
Thomas  Armstrong,  set  up  one  for  them- 
selves in  the  Rue  Notre-Dame-des-Champs, 
which  is  the  very  studio  immortalized  by 
Du  Maurier  in  "  Trilby."  The  character 
of  The  Laird  is  taken  from  Lamont,  and. 


according  to  Sir  Edward,  the  picture  of 
their  student  life  in  Paris  is  very  faithful, 
except  that  there  was  no  Trilby. 

Poynter  returned  to  England  in  i860 
a  well-trained  artist,  an  excellent  draughts- 
man of  the  figure,  and  with  his  sense  of 
composition  and  decoration  well  devel- 
oped. In  1 86 1  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  of 
a  girl,  called  "  Alia  Veneziana,"  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the 
next  year  two  pictures,  "  Heaven's  Mes- 
senger "  and  "A  Bunch  of  Blue  Ribbons  " 
(now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  A.  A. 
lonides),  were  hung  upon  its  walls — the 
former  of  these,  a  scene  from  Dante, 
having  been  previously  rejected.  But  his 
artistic  energies  were  already  engaged  in 
more  decorative  work.  While  still  at  Paris 
he  had  executed  some  designs  for  stained 
glass  for  Messrs.   Powell,  of  Whitefriars, 
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A  Corner  of  the  Market  Place. 
By  pertuission  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Co»/pniiy, 


and  he  subsequently  was  much  employed 
in  such  work,  tine  examples  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  at  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Less,  Smithfield,  and  the  Maison  Dieu  at 
Dover.*  But  the  immediate  occasion  of 
his  return  to  England  was  to  assist  that 
ingenious  architect  and  ultra-medisevalist, 
the  late  W.  Burges,  in  the  decoration  of 
Waltham  Abbey,  then  in  process  of  resto- 
ration under  his  superintendence.  For 
Burges  he  made  the  whole  of  the  figure 
designs  for  the  decoration  of  the  ceihng 
of  the  abbey.  They  included  the  Twelve 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  Four  Seasons, 
and  the  Four  Elements,  and  are  remark- 
able    for     their     decorative      ingenuity. 


*For  some  illustrations  of  Sir  Edward's  work  of  this  l<inil, 
see  Mr.  F".  Hamilton  Jackson's  article  in  tlij  .  I  i\'iit,\tiii-,u 
Review  for  June,  1897. 


Amongst  other  work  which  he  executed 
for  Burges  may  be  mentioned  the  decora- 
tion of  furniture,  an  interesting  example 
of  which  (a  sideboard  painted  with  a 
'•  Contest  Between  the  Wines  and  the 
Beers")  is  at  the  Bethnal  Clreen  Museum, 
having  been  purchased  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862.  His  long 
and  intimate  association  with  that  De- 
partment commenced  about  this  time, 
when  he  received  a  commission  to  execute 
the  fine  figures  of  Apelles  and  Phidias  for 
the  frieze  of  one  of  the  galleries  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  There  they 
stand  in  company  with  Leighton's  Cima- 
bue  and  Niccolo  Pisano — four  noble  fig- 
ures worthy  of  each  other's  society. 
Among  other  works  of  his  early  man- 
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hood  which  deserve  notice  (besides 
the  etchings  in  Mrs.  Jameson  and 
Lady  Eastlake's  "  History  of  Our 
Lord  "),  are  some  powerful  illustra- 
tions to  poems,  etc.,  in  Once  a  U^cck, 
his  first  commissions  for  original 
work,  and  some  still  more  notable 
illustrations  of  the  Bible  for  Messrs. 
Dalziel,  the  wood  engravers.  His 
contributions  to  the  latter  included 
some  scenes  from  the  history  of 
Joseph  and  Pharaoh,  one  or  more 
of  which  would  have  made  fine  pict- 
ures, and  may  make  them  yet  if  the 
artist  can  find  leisure.  His  imagina- 
tion was  much  engaged  at  this  time 
on  themes  of  Bible  history  and  in 
realizing  the  hfe  and  manners  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Egyptians  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Subjects  of  this 
class  appear  frequently  in  his  pict- 
lu-es  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy and  the  Dudley  Gallery,  till 
about  1870,  when  they  give  way  to 
more  classical  compositions.  It  was 
by  the  former  that  he  made  his  rep- 
utation, and  though  he  has  since 
painted  a  great  many  more  beautiful 
pictures,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  any  so  universally  associated  with 
his  name  as  the  "  Israel  in  Egypt," 
which  was  exhibited  in  1867. 

This  celebrated  picture  may  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  fruit  of  an 
imagination  that  had  dwelt  much 
upon  the  history  of  the  Jews;  but 
its  conception  was  almost  accidental. 
It  was  at  the  Langham  Sketching 
Club,  a  society  still  in  existence,  that 
the  design  occurred  to  him.  At  one 
of  their  meetings  the  subject  of  the 
"Sketch"  for  the  evening  Avas 
"  Work,"  and  Poynter's  sketch  was 
so  much  admired  that  he  determined 
to  elaborate  it  into  a  picture.  He 
had  already  attracted  attention  at 
the  Royal  Academy  by  ''  On  Guard 
in  the  Time  of  the  Pharaohs  "  ( 1 864) 
and  "Faithful  unto  Death"  (1865), 
a  picture  of  the  Roman  soldier  who 
is  supposed  to  have  sacrificed  his 
life  to  his  duty  by  remaining  at  his 
post  at  Pompeii  till  he  was  engulfed 
by  a  stream  of  lava,  but  "  Israel  in 
Egypt"  made  a  still  more  decided 
mark,  and  with,  perhaps,  some  as- 
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Knuckle  Bones.      (1891.) 
By  pcritiissioii  0/  .\rtliur  Lucas,   Esq. 


sistance  from  the  "  Catapult "  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  secured  his  election  as  an  As- 
sociate in  the  winter  of  1868. 

These  two  pictures  may  be  regarded  as 
typical  of  Sir  Edward's  tirst  period,  and 
are  specially  remarkable  for  the  interest 
shown  in  primitive  mechanics  and  engi- 
neering, and  in  the  vigorous  action  of  the 


figures.  In  the  former  we  see  the  colos- 
sal statue  of  a  lion  dragged  across  a  flat, 
sandy  level  by  a  quivering  mass  of  human- 
ity, straining  every  muscle  at  the  bidding 
of  their  taskmasters,  two  of  whom  are  rid- 
ing on  the  wagon  flicking  at  the  backs  of 
their  human  cattle  with  their  long-thonged 
whips.     Behind  is  seen  the  great  Egyp- 


Study  for  Fresco  at  St.  Stephen's,  Dulwich. 
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tian  temple  with  its  gayly  painted  sunk- 
reliefs  shining  in  the  sun.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  such  a  picture  should  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  celebrated  engineer, 
the  late  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  who  pur- 
chased it  from  the  walls  of  the  Academy. 
"  The  Catapult  "  is  intended  to  represent 
an  incident  in  the  siege  of  Carthage,  and 
is  very  original  and  effective  in  design. 
We  are  at  the  rear  of  the  great  cumbrous 
engine,  the  Woolwich  Infant  of  the  time, 
whose  bulk,  composed  of  huge  beams, 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  canvas. 
The  great  power  of  the  machine  is  shown 
by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  four  strong 
men,  who,  with  the  help  of  a  windlass,  are 


pulling  down  an  enormous  lever.  On  the 
right  a  Roman  captain  on  horseback  is 
directing  operations,  and  on  the  left  some 
soldiers,  crouching  under  cover  of  the 
catapult,  are  exchanging  shots  with  the 
enemy. 

Industrious  and  successful  as  Poynter 
had  been  during  the  first  period  of  his 
career,  he  now  entered  upon  another,  still 
fuller  of. energetic  and  fruitful  production. 
During  the  next  twelve  years,  omitting  all 
minor  work,  he  executed  the  mosaic  of 
St.  George,  supported  by  Purity  and 
Fortitude,  for  the  lobby  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  the  fresco  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Dulwich,  perhaps  the  noblest 
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and  least  known  of  his  greater  works ;  the 
series  of  four  large  poetical  pictures  for 
the  decoration  of  Lord  Wharncliffe's  bill- 
iard room  at  Wortley  Hall  ("Perseus  and 
Andromeda,"  "  Fight  Between  More  of 
More  Hall  and  the  Dragon  of  Wantley," 
"  Atalanta's  Race,"  and  "  Nausicaa  and 
Her  Maidens  Playing  at  Ball  ")  ;  and  "A 
Visit  to  ^sculapius,"  which  is  now  in  the 


National  Collection  (Chantrey  Bequest), 
and  is  almost  universally  regarded  as  his 
masterpiece.  If  we  add  to  these  a  num- 
ber of  portraits  and  other  pictures  (of 
various  sizes,  but  all  designed  and  exe- 
cuted with  the  greatest  care,  like  the 
noble  "  Zenobia  Captive  "  of  1878)  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  decorative  work, 
like  the  grill  room  at  the  South  Kensing- 
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ton  Museum,  which  is  all  panelled  with 
tiles  of  his  design,  of  great  variety  and 
charm,  and  if  we  remember  that  for  the 
greater  part  of  this  time  he  was  discharg- 
ing the  functions  of  Slade  Professor  of 
Painting  at  University  College.  London, 
an  office  which  he  was  the  first  to  hold, 
or  of  Director  of  the  National  Art  Train- 
ing Schools,  some  notion  may  be  gained 
of  the  artistic  and  intellectual  activity  of 
this  period.  But  no  estimate  of  the  kind 
would  be  fair  or  complete  without  taking 
into  account  the  care  and  labor  which  Sir 
Edward  devotes  to  the  execution  of  the 
least  of  his  designs. 

It  may  almost  be  said  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  appreciate  the  finished  work  of 
this  artist  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  those  portfolios  which  contain 
his  drawings.  It  at  all  events  increases 
our  respect  for  the  man  and  his  art  to 
know  how  much  thought  and  labor  and 


thorough  craftsmanship  have  gone  to  the 
making  of  his  more  important  composi- 
tions. For  the  figure  of  St.  George,  for 
instance,  which  we  see  clothed  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  Maximilian  armor,  gleaming 
through  the  dusk  of  the  lobby  of  "  the 
House,"  he  thought  it  necessary  to  draw 
the  figure  nude,  and  not  only  nude  but 
ecorche,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  him 
about  this  time  to  make  a  study  even  of 
the  skeleton  in  the  attitude  required  for  a 
figure.  Such  a  drawing  I  have  before  me 
now — a  drawing  for  one  of  the  men,  who 
is  stooping  to  pick  up  a  stone  to  hurl  at 
St.  Stephen — on  one  side,  the  figure  nude, 
but  fully  fleshed  ;  on  the  other,  trunk  and 
legs  and  arms  "  in  the  bones."  Con- 
trasted with  such  studies  there  are  others 
of  great  completeness  and  finish,  but  still 
preparations — one,  for  example,  of  the 
same  St.  George,  but  fully  armed,  with 
his  attendant  figures  of  Purity  and  Forti- 
tude fully  draped,  and  underneath  the 
shield  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  naked 
children  on  either  side  holding  a  festoon. 
The  work  is  bordered  with  a  band  of  roses 
conventionally  treated  and  executed  in 
water-colors  with  the  utmost  care,  yet  so 
broadly  that  when  photographed  it  looks 
like  a  fresco.  This  little  drawing,  almost 
as  beautiful  in  color  as  in  design,  was  ex- 


(Undraped.)  (Pr.i/'td.) 
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Study  fur  One  of  the   i'  igures  in   "  The   CJueen  of  Sheba." 


perimental  only  ;  the  shield  and  the  chil- 
dren were  replaced  by  a  more  formal 
design  for  the  mosaic. 

I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  series  for 
the  fresco  at  St.  Stephen's,  Dulwich,  as 
the  finest  of  all,  and  certainly  as  the  most 
interesting  from  a  human  point  of  view, 
as  they  are  studies  not  only  of  form  and 
action,  but  also  of  character  and  expres- 
sion. In  the  latter  qualities  the  finished 
composition  stands  almost  alone  amongst 
his  works.  It  stands  alone  also  in  the 
class  of  its  subject,  being,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  only  completed  work  of  any  impor- 
tance in  which  he  has  attempted  to  express 
pathetic  rehgious  feeling,  and  it  is  so  great 
a  success  that  one  cannot  help  regretting 
that  he  has  so  seldom  exerted  his  powers 
in  this  direction.  It  fills  the  tympanum 
of  a  blind  pointed  arch,  and  contains 
two  compositions.  The  upper  represents 
Stephen  before  the  Sanhedrim,  the  lower 
the  Saint  being  led  out  to  his  martyrdom. 
The  former  is  grandiose  in  design,  the 
scene  being  laid  in  a  temple  of  rich  Renais- 
sance architecture,  with  marble  columns 
and  elaborate  throne,  much  in-the  style  of 
Mantegna  and  other  artists  of  North  Italy. 
In  this  imposing  chamber  there  is  no  fig- 


ure which  is  not  fine  in  physique  and 
strong  in  character,  and  the  grandest  of 
all  is  the  High  Priest.  But  yet  none  of 
them  can  divert  attention  from  the  figure 
of  the  Saint  himself — a  singular  combina- 
tion of  sweetness  and  dignity,  who  stands 
before  them  with  upraised  hands  and  his 
face  turned  to  the  heavenly  beams  which 
slant  from  above.  His  face  is  rapt  with 
the  vision  of  "  the  heavens  open  and  the 
Son  of  Man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,"  but  the  expression  is  simple  and  un- 
affected. The  long  low  picture  at  the 
base,  with  smaller  figures,  like  a  predella, 
is  quite  worthy  of  the  main  composition, 
and  as  many  of  the  figures  are  scantily 
draped,  displays  with  greater  effect  the 
artist's  knowledge  of  the  figure  and  skill 
in  draughtsmanship.  The  saint  is  being 
led  forth  between  two  soldiers,  who  are 
endeavoring  to  protect  their  prisoner  from 
the  fury  of  the  crowd,  which  is  represented 
by  about  half  a  dozen  fierce  men  picking 
up  and  hurling  stones.  Again  the  figure 
and  expression  of  the  saint  are  beautiful, 
and  the  varied  attitudes  and  gestures  of 
his  enemies  fine  and  full  of  character. 

Another  very  fine  series  of  drawings  is 
that  made  for  "  Atalanta's  Race,"  which  is 
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on  the  whole  the  most  successful  of  the 
four  decorations  of  Lord  Wharnchffe's 
bilhard-room  at  Wortley  Hall.  The  run- 
ning figure  of  Milanion  casting  a  glance 
over  his  shoulder  was  the  subject  of  many 
of  his  finest  studies  in  charcoal  and  pen  and 
ink,  but  more  interesting  perhaps  are  those 
in  which  he  endeavors  to  solve  the  very  diffi- 
cult problem  of  drawing  the  arrested  action 
of  Atalanta  as  she  turns  to  swoop  upon  the 
golden  ball.  For  the  whole  composition 
there  are  at  least  two  careful  sketches  dif- 
fering in  details. 

After  the  completion  of  "  A  Visit  to 
^sculapius"  in  1 880  Sir  Edward  was  much 
engaged  in  his  designs  for  the  decoration 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  in  which  he  was 


associated  with  his  friend  Leighton,  whose 
design  of  the  sea  giving  up  its  dead  is  now 
in  the  Tate  collection  at  the  new  National 
Gallery.  They  followed  in  general  archi- 
tectural arrangement  a  design  left  by  the 
great  sculptor  Alfred  Stevens,  but  except 
one  or  two  of  the  larger  spaces  left  for 
Leighton,  the  very  numerous  and  beautiful 
designs  themselves  were  entirely  his  own. 
Unfortunately  this  scheme,  upon  which  all 
his  knowledge  and  skill  was  brought  to 
bear,  had  to  be  ultimately  abandoned.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  disappointment  of  the  kind 
which,  from  no  fault  or  incompetency  of 
his  own.  Sir  Edward  has  had  to  bear,  in- 
volving the  waste  of  months  of  thought  and 
labor.     From  this  and  other  causes  he  was 
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Outward   Bound. 
By  perttiissioii  of  If.   1^7>a>is,   F.sij. 


unable  to  complete  any  very  important 
picture  till  1890,  when  "The  Queen  of 
Sheba's  Visit  to  King  Solomon  "  was  ex- 
hibited at  Mr.  McLean's  in  the  Haymarket 
for  a  short  time  previous  to  its  despatch 
to  the  art  gallery  of  Sidney,  New  South 
Wales.  The  finished  study  for  it  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1 89 1 .  It 
is  the  last  as  it  is  the  most  gorgeous  and 
elaborate  of  his  larger  pictures.  On  no 
work  did  he  spend  greater  care  in  prepara- 
tion. The  studies  nude  and  draped  for  its 
fifty  figures  are  almost  legion  ;  every  detail 
of  architecture  and  armor,  costume  and 
ornament,  every  accessory  in  the  shape  of 
vessels  and  musical  instruments,  "  apes  and 
peacocks,"  was  the  object  of  conscientious 
care,  and  for  the  golden  lions  which  line 
the  steps  he  had  models  made  from  his  own 
design.  Solomon  is  represented  in  the 
prime  of  life.  He  wears  a  jewelled  cap 
(like  a  glorified  "  fez  ")  and  carries  asceptre 


in  his  left  hand.  He  extends  the  right  to 
greet  the  Queen  of  Sheba  as  she  ascends 
the  throne  with  downcast  eyes  and  gently 
undulating  motion.  She  is  nude  to  the  waist, 
with  the  exception  of  her  tiara  and  the  rich 
coils  of  jewels  which  fall  over  breast  and 
arms.  The  rest  of  her  body  is  robed  in 
rich  purple  drapery  spangled  with  gold.  It 
needs  scarcely  be  added  that  Sir  Edward 
made  numerous  studies  for  these  two  prin- 
cipal figures  both  draped  and  undraped. 

Though  space  only  enables  me  to  dwell 
upon  the  more  important  of  the  president's 
pictures,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  be- 
tween a  "  Visit  to  ^^sculapius"  (1880)  and 
"The  Queen  of  Sheba"  (1890)  he  did 
not  produce  many  beautiful  things.  In- 
deed he  may  be  said  during  these  ten  years 
to  have  made  a  separate  reputation  for 
cabinet  pictures  of  which  the  creation  of 
beauty  was  the  sole  aim.  They  are  generally 
classical  in- subject,  gem-like  in  color,  and  ex- 
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quisitely  finished,  and  not  from  want  of  in- 
dividuality, but  from  similarity  of  subject, 
challenge  comparison  with  Leighton  on  the 
one  hand  and  Alma-Tadema  on  the  other 
— interiors,  mostly  of  Roman  or  Greek 
temples,  houses,  and  baths,  or  scenes  on 
marble  terraces  and  steps  with  sparkling 
glimpses  of  sea  or  landscape  in  the  distance, 
and  slightly  draped  figures  of  women  and 
children  engaged  in  some  simple  or  playful 
occupation,  hke  teasing  a  beetle  or  feed- 
ing pigeons.  The  human  figure  and  archi- 
tecture— human  flesh  and  marble — may  be 
said  to  be  the  primary  motives  of  nearly  all 
these  dainty  works,  and  none  of  them  are 
more  charming  in  feeling  and  color  or  more 
irreproachable  in  technique  than  Mrs.  Ren- 
ton's  "  Corner  of  the  Villa"  and  "Corner  of 
the  Market-place."  But  among  the  pictures 
of  this  period  there  are  a  few  which  call 
for  a  special  word,  and  one  of  these  is  cer- 
tainly "  The  Ides  of  March  "  ( 1 883).  Gen- 
erally Sir  Edward  has  avoided  strong  effects 
of  light,  preferring,  in  common  with  the 
greater  masters  of  Italy,  a  light  so  diffused 
as  to  enable  every  object  to  show  its  defi- 
nite shape  unconfused  by  atmospheric  ac- 
cident ;   generally  also  he  has  kept  clear  of 


feeling  which  approaches  the  tragic  and 
anything  like  magic  or  mystery.  But  in 
this  picture,  in  which  Caesar  and  Calpurnia 
are  gazing  at  the  portentous  comet  which 
strikes  like  the  blade  of  a  dagger  across 
the  cloudy  sky,  he  has  combined  tragedy, 
chiaroscuro,  and  the  supernatural  in  one 
work,  as  if  to  show  for  once  and  for  all  how 
powerfully  he  could  treat  them  if  he  were 
so  minded.  Another  picture  which  is  al- 
most unique  amongst  the  president's  work 
is  "  Outward  Bound  " — two  children  on 
the  shelf  of  a  rock  watching  the  fortune  of 
a  tiny  toy  boat  that  is  slowly  sailing  out  to 
sea.  Never  has  Sir  Edward  drawn  children 
more  natural  or  unconscious  than  these 
little  girls,  or  painted  a  bit  of  natural  scen- 
ery with  greater  skill.  Lastly,  perhaps  not 
quite  so  unusual  but  yet  remarkable  even 
amongst  Sir  Edward's  works  for  the  grace 
of  its  figures  and  the  beautiful  balance  of 
its  composition,  is  Mr.  Evans's  picture  of 
"  Knucklebones  "  (1891),  a  subject  which 
the  artist  has  repeated  more  than  once — 
under  the  title  of  "  When  the  \V'orld  was 
Young" — with  the  figures  draped.  Whether 
the  drapery  was  a  concession  to  Mrs. 
Grundy  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
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nude  has  never  been  treated  with  more 
purity  than  in  the  undraped  version  of  this 
charming  design.  It  will  be  seen  from  our 
illustrations  that  Sir  Edward's  art  is  strong- 
ly imbued  with  the  love  of  architecture 
and  sculpture,  and  though  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  building  built  from  his  plans,  he  de- 
signed that  portion  of  the  frieze  of  the 
Albert  Hall  which  represents  the  Four  Quar- 
ters of  the  Globe  bringing  offerings  to 
Britain,  and  has  frequently  shown  his  talent 
and  skill  as  a  modeller  and  medallist.  His 
prize  medal  for  the  "  Best  Shot"  in  the 
rifle  competition  of  the  Volunteers  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  finest  of  modern  works 
of  the  kind,  and  the  army  medal  for  the 
Ashanti  war  if  not  so  simple  and  dignified 


in  design  deals  with  much  greater  diffi- 
culties. It  is  nothing  less  than  a  pict- 
ure 9f  an  incident  in  modern  warfare  with 
savages  at  close  quarters,  and  is  treated 
with  excellent  skill.  He  has  also  modelled 
some  very  good  portrait  medallions,  includ- 
ing those  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  and  Lady  Windsor,  and  the  re- 
verses of  the  last  mint  of  the  shilling  and 
the  florin  of  the  British  coinage  are  from 
his  designs.  In  decorative  sculpture  of 
many  kinds  he  has  tried  his  hand,  and 
amongst  his  drawings  are  a  number  of  de- 
signs for  a  salver  and  two  beakers  deco- 
rated with  figures  illustrative  of  the  story  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
proofs  of  his  own  busy  life  that  he  has 
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never  found  time  to  carry 
this  very  beautiful  scheme 
into  execution. 

Sir  Edward  Poynter's 
Hfe  has  been  one  of  hard 
work  marked  by  few  in- 
cidents outside  his  home 
and  his  profession.  He 
married  in  1866  at  Wol- 
verhampton the  present 
Lady  Poynter,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Agnes 
MacDonald.  One  of 
her  sisters  is  Lady  Bume- 
Jones,  and  another  Mrs. 
Kipling,  the  mother  of 
Mr.  Rudyard  KipHng. 
For  many  years  he  has 
resided  at  28  Albert  Gate 
(not  far  from  his  studio 
in  the  Avenue,  Brompton 
Road),  in  one  of  those 
charming  old  houses  that 
back  onto  Hyde  Park,  a 
situation  as  distinguished 
and  modest  as  his  own 
character.  Of  his  per- 
sonal appearance  there 
is  no  better  presentation 
than  that  painted  by  his 
own  hand  for  the  Gallery 
of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence, 
where  it  hangs  by  the  side 
of  those  of  his  great  pre- 
decessors Leighton  and 
Millais.  There  he  looks 
out  upon  the  constant 
streams  of  visitors  with 
those  eyes  so  full  of  that 
keen  intelligence  which 
has  done  so  much  in  so 
many  ways  for  his  coun- 
try's art.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  writing  his 
panegyric,  but  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  in  this  re- 
spect he  has  few  rivals 
amongst  his  predecessors, 
certainly  few  as  a  writer 
on  art.  The  lectures  he 
delivered  at  the  Slade 
School  and  other  places, 
a  new  edition  of  which 
has  just  been  pubhshed, 
are  lucid  in  statement  of 
principle  and  practical  in 
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their  application,  and  form  no  small  part 
of  his  credentials  for  his  present  high  posi- 
tion as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Among  the  many  honors  which  have 
come  to  him,  not  the  least  was  the  sad 
one  of  being  chosen  to  design  the  border 
of  the  Queen's  letter  to  the  nation  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colors,  where  he  occasionally 
sends  those  charming  little  landscapes, 
which  ever  since  his  first  essays  in  the 
island  of  Madeira  have  been  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  rare  holidays.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society  of  Etchers,  though 
he  seldom  uses  the  needle,  and  he  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy. 

Lastly,  he  is  not  only  the  President  of 


the  Royal  Academy,  but  the  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery,  the  duties  of  which 
have  been  lately  increased  by  the  New 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art  (Mr.  Tate's 
munificent  gift)  and  the  Wallace  Gal- 
lery. 

How  he  will  contrive  to  discharge  all 
his  duties  in  the  future  it  is  difficult  to  see, 
but  it  may  be  taken  for  certain  that  he 
will  not  neglect  them.  What  must,  I  fear, 
suffer  is  his  own  work  as  an  artist,  but 
this  I  think  has  suffered  from  a  similar 
cause  {i.e.  from  the  pressure  of  more  pub- 
lic duties)  almost  from  the  first. 

On  his  easel  is  now  standing  a  picture 
(an  enlargement  of  a  subject,  "  The  Ionian 
Dance,"  exhibited  1895)  which  was  al- 
most ready  for  the  last  exhibition.  It  is 
"  almost  "  ready  now. 


/•fe? 
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SIR  JOHN   MILLAIS,  BART.,  P.R.A. 
By  Cosmo  Monkhouse 


WHATEVER  may  be  the  short- 
comings of  the  British  school 
of  painting,  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  the  roll  of  its  artists  con- 
tains many  names,  distinguished  not  on- 
ly among  the  artists  of  their  own  coun- 
try, but  among  the  artists  of  the  world. 
To  take  only  three  of  the  greatest — 
Hogarth,  the  satirical  reflector  of  soci- 
ety ;  Reynolds,  the  portrait  painter ; 
Turner,  the  master  of  landscaj^e  —  in 
what  other  modern  school  shall  we 
find  their  parallels?  It  would  be  rash 
to  prophesy  that  the  name  of  Mil- 
lais  will  rank  in  the  estimation  of  pos- 
terity as  the  peer  of  these  his  great 
preciirsors,  but  it  may  at  least  be  said 
that  he  is  as  thoroughly  national  and 
original  as  any  of  them,  and  that  in 
simplicity,  sincerity,  and  power,  he  will 
hold  his  own  Avith  the  best. 

All  great  artists  have  some  dominant 
quality.  The  spiritual  idealism  of 
Watts,  the  romantic  imagination  of 
Burne-Jones,  the  devotion  of  Leighton 
to  Beauty,  the  exquisite  execution  and 
refined  comedy  of  Alma-Tadema  have 
already  been  noted  in  these  pages. 
Each  of  these  artists  may  jvistly  urge 
other  claims  to  our  admiration,  and  if 
I  assert,  as  the  chief  characteristic  of 
Millais,  his  power  of  fixing  the  imme- 
diate aspect  of  the  present,  I  by  no 
means  intend  to  exhaust  the  secret  of 
his  peculiar  appeal.  Without  the  keen- 
est eye  for  what  is  lovely,  without  a 
tender  sensibility  to  human  feeling, 
without  a  lively  perception  of  charac- 
ter, without  an  invention  ever  ready  to 


kindle,  he  would  never  have  sustained 
the  attention  of  his  contemporaries  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  his  gift  of  reflecting  like  a  mirror  the 
very  life  of  his  surroundings  that  con- 
stitutes his  essential  distinction  among 
artists  of  his  time. 

To  the  present  generation,  or  at  least 
to  the  younger  members  of  it,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Roj-al  Academy  is  princi- 
pally known  as  a  painter  of  portrait, 
of  landscape,  and  of  the  charms  of 
childhood.  They  know  his  magnificent 
portraits  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  Lord 
Tennyson,  and  perhaps  those  of  the 
Duchess  of  W^ellington  and  Mrs.  Bis- 
choffsheim  also ;  they  have  fallen  in  love 
with  "  Cherry  Ripe,"  with  "  Dorothy 
Thorpe,"  and  "Little  Miss  Muffett,"  and 
(the  ladies,  at  least)  have  worshij^ped 
his  pretty  grandchild  blowing  "Bub- 
bles." He  is  to  them  the  great  painter 
of  the  life  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, the  masterly  craftsman,  who 
can  do  more  with  one  stroke  of  the 
brush  than  most  others  with  a  dozen, 
the  accurate  and  forcible  colorist,  the 
man  who  has  the  most  distinct  gift  for 
making  what  appeals  to  him  appeal  also 
to  others.  But  when  he  first  came  be- 
fore the  public,  and  for  some  years 
afterward,  he  was  not  in  touch  with  his 
generation,  but  was  a  young  rebel  in 
league  with  Dante  Rossetti  and  Holman 
Hunt  and  backed  up  by  Ruskin  in  run- 
ning counter  to  the  prevalent  theory 
and  practice  of  art. 

The  style  of  the  Millais  of  the  fifties 
differs  so  widely  from  that  of  the  Mil- 
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lais  of  the  nineties  that  at  first  sight  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  they  both  belong 
to  the  same  man,  or  even  to  the  same 
century.  In  an  excellent  study  of  the 
artist,  in  one  of  the  supplements  of  the 
Art  Journal,  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong 
describes  Millais's  progress  from  the 
"Isabella,"  of  1849,  to  the  "Lady  Betty 
Primrose,"  of  1885,  as  "  the  growth  of 
four  centuries  writ  small  on  a  single 
brow."  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages  to  trace  as  fully  as  their 


space  allows  the  different  stages  of  this 
"  strange,  eventful  history." 

Sir  John  Everett  Millais  was  born  at 
Southampton,  on  June  8,  1829,  and  like 
Lawrence,  Landseer,  and  other  distin- 
guished artists,  show^ed  his  artistic 
bent  at  a  very  early  age.  His  father, 
who  was  a  Jerseyman,  went  to  Dinan 
in  1835,  and,  while  there,  the  boy  made 
sketches  of  the  military  officers,  which 
astonished  everybody,  including  the  ofii- 
cers  themselves,  and  when  the  Millais 
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family  came  to  London  in  1838,  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  properly  cultivating 
his  talents.  The  then  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  (8ir  Martin  Archer 
Sliee)  did  not  hesitate  to  exj^ress  his 
opinion  that  "the  parents  of  a  child 
so  gifted  should  do  all  in  their  power 
to  help  the  cultivation  of  his  faculties 
and  to  speed  him  on  the  career  for 
which  2iature  has  evidently  intended 
him."  So,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  his 
profession  was  decided,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1838-39  he  was  sent  to  the  celebrated 
school  of  Mr.  Sass.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  afterward  won  the 
silver  and  gold  medals  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  Avhere  he  became  a  student 
in  1840.  He  began  to  paint  in  1845, 
and  in  1846  exhibited  his  first  picture, 
"Pizarro  Seizing  the  Inca  of  Peru."  It 
was  favorably  noticed  by  a  French 
critic,  and  was  followed  in  1847  by 
"  Elgiva  Seized  by  the  Soldiers  of 
Odo."  So  far  his  progress  was  similar 
to  that  of  any  other  student,  excej)t  that 
it  was  more  rapid  and  distinguished  ; 
but  in  1848  an  event  haj)pened  which 
gave  a  special  direction  to  his  energies. 
This  was  his  acquaintance  with  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti.  To  this  great  and 
unique  genius  belonged  the  enthusi- 
asm, the  imagination,  and  color  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  movement.  Mr.  Ruskin, 
in  his  pamphlet  called  "  Pre-Raphael- 
itism "  (1851),  has  pointed  out  that 
the  principles  w^hich  instigated  the 
brotherhood  Avere  contained  in  the  ad- 
vice given  in  his  first  volume  of  "Mod- 
ern Painters,"  published  in  1843,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  eloquent 
teaching  of  Mr.  Ruskin  hastened,  if  it 
did  not  create,  that  revolt  against  the 
outworn  conventions  of  art,  in  w'hich 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  took 
the  lead.  Such  revolts  are  periodical 
in  the  history  of  art.  Such  was  the 
movement  of  the  realists  of  Florence  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  of  the  "Naza- 
renes "  of  Germany,  of  the  "  Men  of 
1830,"  in  France,  of  the  impressionists 
of  to-day,  and  one  and  all  were  inspired 
by  the  desii^e  to  return  to  sincerity,  and 
to  nature  as  the  source  of  it.  With  the 
three  Pre  -  Raphaelites  already  men- 
tioned were  associated  four  others,  one 
only  of  whom  attained  distinction   as 


an  artist.  This  was  the  late  Thomas 
Woolner,  R.A.,  sculptor  and  poet.  The 
otliers  were  William  Michael  Rossetti, 
the  brother  of  Dante,  and  a  well-known 
critic,  F.  G.  Stephens,  also  well-known 
as  an  art  critic,  and  James  Collinson, 
a  painter  little  known  to  fame.  Asso- 
ciated with  them  as  contributors  to 
their  short-lived  magazine  The  Germ, 
or  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  their 
endeavors,  were  Ford  Madox  Brown,  W. 
H.  Deverell,  Coventry  Patmore,  Chris- 
tina Rossetti,  James  Orchard,  and  W.  B. 
Scott  (all  contributors  to  The  Germ), 
Arthur  Hughes,  Ruskin,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  later  Burne- Jones  and 
Swinburne. 

So  far  as  painting  was  concerned,  the 
three  leaders  were  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti, Holman  Hunt,  and  John  Everett 
Millais,  men  of  extremely  different  tem- 
peraments. They  W'Cre  alike  only  in 
one  thing,  their  devotion  to  nature. 
Rossetti  was  romantic,  Holman  Hunt 
didactic,  Millais  realistic.  The  two  for- 
mer Avould  go  neither  to  right  nor  left 
for  anyone,  living  in  Avorlds  of  their 
own,  the  one  of  poetic  fantasy,  the  other 
of  semi-religious  enthusiasm,  both  were 
abnormal,  self-centred,  and  unchange- 
able, following  forever  their  solitary 
l)aths  away-from  the  world.  Millais,  on 
the  contrary,  was  the  most  normal  of 
beings,  with  more  of  the  painter's  tem- 
perament than  either  of  the  others ;  but 
simj:)le-minded,  given  neither  to  mj's- 
teries  nor  didacticism,  thinking  himself 
neither  a  poet  nor  a  prophet,  but  never- 
theless a  strong  personality,  who  with 
a  keen  delight  in  the  joys  of  ordinary 
life,  was  very  sensitive  to  the  jDoetic 
suggestions  of  other  minds. 

The  three  friends  were  all  "intense" 
in  their  different  ways :  Rossetti  in  pas- 
sion, Hunt  in  purpose,  and  Millais  in 
observation.  With  extreme  "flexibility 
of  adaptation,"  he  could  so  match  the 
fidelity  of  Hunt  and  catch  fire  at  the 
fancy  of  Rossetti,  that  he  was  easily 
the  rival  of  both.  At  the  time  they  first 
worked  together  Rossetti  was  a  mere 
tyro  in  art,  while  Millais  and  Hunt  were 
already  trained  artists ;  but  Rossetti 
was  the  master  mind,  and  exercised  on 
Millais,  as  on  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  an  almost  magical  fascination. 
He  infected  Millais  with  his  romantic 
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glamour,  with  his  "  Anglo  -  Catholic  " 
feeling  in  art,  with  something  even  of 
his  wizardry.  He  stimulated  Millais's 
invention  to  the  creation  of  designs  as 
strange  and  powerful  as  his  own,  and 
far  more  perfect  in  execution.  Yet 
Rossetti's  influence  was  never  strong 
enough  to  subdue  the  native  impulse 
of  Millais,  which  was,  above  all  things, 
to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  with 
only  such  selection  as  was  prompted  by 
personal  liking.  In  that  strange  mixt- 
ure of  symbolism  and  naturalism  which 
forms  the  peculiar  fascination  of  Pre- 
Raphaelite  art,  it  was  the  naturalism 
which  was  most  congenial  to  Millais. 
But  Millais  had  already  been  diverted 
from  the  simple  expression  of  himself 
by  his  academical  art  training.  He  had 
aimed  at  what  was  then  regarded  as  the 
highest  form  of  art — historical  compo- 
sition. He  had  probably  no  wish  to 
descend  to  what  was  thought  the  lower 
level  of  landscape,  portrait,  and  genre. 
But  he,  like  his  associates,  was  dissat- 
isfied with  the  popular  ideal.  It  was 
false,  it  was   second-hand,  it  left  un- 


realized the  beauty  of  the  world  as  he 
saw  it.  The  new  creed  which  cancelled 
tradition  and  went  straight  to  nature 
for  inspiration  without  departing  from 
the  path  of  "high  art,"  formed  over- 
whelming attractions  to  a  youth  with 
the  nature  and  the  training  of  Millais. 
The  art,  indeed,  which  these  young  re- 
formers proposed  to  themselves  was  in 
purpose  "  higher  "  than  ever.  It  was  to 
represent  all  the  old  scenes  from  Holy 
Writ,  all  the  great  themes  of  History,  all 
the  dreams  of  the  poets  from  Homer  to 
Keats,  and  all  the  thought  and  passion 
of  modern  life,  Avith  a  truth  and  force 
which  had  never  been  achieved  before. 

They  called  themselves  Pre-Raphael- 
ites,  not  because  they  knew  a  great  deal 
about  the  real  ones  or  intended  to  imi- 
tate their  style.  The  moA'ement  was 
not  so  much  from  admiration  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  as  from  dislike  of  the 
Post-Raphaelites.  They  would  unlearn 
all  that  the  centuries  since  the  fifteenth 
had  taught  and  begin  again  at  nature 
and  themselves  —  as  they  thought  the 
real  Pre-Raphaelites  had  done. 
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One  practice  to  which  they  attached 
great  importance  was  a  minute  imita- 
tion of  Nature's  detail.  Far  from  the 
idea  that  painting  should  only  imitate 
the  general  impression  of  the  sight,  they 
even  set  themselves  against  "generali- 
zation." Every  leaf,  every  pebble,  must 
be  painted.  So  far  was  their  theory 
carried  that  a  microscopic  accuracy 
was  held  to  be  a  noble  quality',  and 
painting  was  thought  to  have  reached 
superexcellence  if  all  the  facts  w^hich 
it  represented  could  not  be  discovered 
without  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  To 
excel  in  such  work  as  this,  Millais,  with 
his  wonderful  sight  and  sure  hand,  was 


peculiarly  qualified,  and  his  first  Pre- 
Raphaelite  picture,  the  "Isabella,"  is  a 
marvel  of  minute  and  comj)lete  paint- 
ing, such  as  had  not  been  seen  since 
the  days  of  Van  E^^ck.  And  it  was  true 
finish  also,  broad  in  general  effect  in 
spite  of  its  labor,  without  either  niggle 
or  stipple. 

This  wonderful  exhibition  of  skill  by 
a  youth  of  nineteen,  embodied  all  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  doctrines.  It  was  abso- 
lutely unconventional  in  composition  ; 
every  figure  was  studied  from  life  — 
most,  if  not  all,  were  portraits  of  his 
friends  with  their  features  unidealized. 
In  this  work  the  association  with  Ros- 
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setti  is  very  apparent.  His  next  picture, 
"  Christ  in  the  House  of  His  Parents," 
reminds  one  more  of  Hohnan  Hunt. 
Here  we  have  an  imaginary  incident  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord  conceived  in  nearly 
the  same  spirit  as  Hunt's  much  later 
"Shadow  of  the  Cross."  "The  Car- 
penter's Shop  "  was  its  other  title,  and 
both  are  needed  to  exj^lain  it  fully. 
Unless  we  know  who  the  characters  are 
it  might  well  pass  for  a  simjjle  incident 
in  daily  life.  An  Eastern  carpenter 
(who  except  for  his  costume,  looks  very 
like  an  English  gentleman)  is  exam- 
ining Avith  i^arental  sympathy  a  cut  in 
the  palm  of  his  little  son's  hand.  The 
mother  is  greatly  concerned,  the  grand- 
mother removes  the  offending  imple- 
ment, the  apprentice  goes  on  with  his 
work,  and  a  little  friend  brings  a  bowl 
of  water  to  wash  the  wound.  Outside 
the  window  is  a  view  of  the  country 
with  sheep  huddling  against  the  house. 
Such  are  the  ordinary  facts  of  a  simple 
domestic  "  accident,"  told  with  the 
greatest  simplicity  and  naturalness. 
But  there  is  much  more  intended  than 
this,  as  is  shown  by  the  other  title, 
"  Christ  in  the  House  of  His  Parents." 
The  facts  are  all  symbolical.  The  suf- 
ferer is  Christ ;  the  mother  is  the  Vir- 


gin ;  the  father,  Joseph ;  the  grand- 
mother, St.  Anne  ;  the  little  boy  with 
the  water  is  St.  John,  while  the  sheep 
outside  symbolize  the  faithful.  We 
need  to  be  told  all  this  to  ajDpreciate 
the  strange  mixture  of  plain  fact  and 
deep  symbolism.  No  wonder  it  shocked 
l^eople  who  could  not  penetrate  the 
inner  reverence  of  its  intention,  who 
only  saw  sacred  personages  treated 
like  ordinary  individuals,  and  sacred 
art  reduced  to  genre.  The  St.  John, 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  all  Mil- 
lais's  designs,  carefully  treading  as  he 
balances  the  brimming  bowl,  was  re- 
garded as  simply  awkward  ;  St.  Anne 
was  likened  to  an  old  woman  putting  a 
screw  of  tobacco  across  a  counter,  and 
the  Virgin,  middle  aged  and  plain,  was 
equally  an  offence.  There  were  no 
lialos,  no  flowing  robes  of  red  and 
white  and  blue  ;  it  was  profane  as  an  il- 
lustration of  sacred  history,  and  was 
ugly  and  undignified  as  art.  It  raised 
indignation  and  ridicule.  Both  were 
natural  and  undeserved.  Equal  and 
more  deserved  derision  was  poured 
upon  "Ferdinand  and  Ariel,"  another 
picture  of  the  same  year. 

An  illustration  of  Tennyson's  "  Mari- 
ana in  the  Moated  Grange,"  a  scene  from 


THE    VALE    OF    REST. 
from  photograpii   of  drawin;;,  loaned  by  Mr.  H.  Virtue    Tebbs. 
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Scripture,  "  The  Return  of  the  Dove  to 
the  Ark,"  and  an  illustration  of  Coventry 
Patmore's  poem  of  "The  Woodman's 
Daughter,"  were  his  contributions  to 
the  Academy  in  1852  and  testified  to 
the  activity  and  variety  of  his  inven- 
tion, and  "  The  Huguenot "  and  the 
"  Ophelia  "  of  the  next  year  established 
a  reputation  which  has  never  declined 
again.  They  were,  of  course,  criticised 
and  ridiculed  freely  in  many  quarters. 
"  The  Huguenot  had  only  one  leg,"  "  his 
arm  could  never  have  got  so  far  round 
his  mistress's  neck,"  "  Ophelia  could 
never  have  floated  so  comfortably,"  and 
so  on ;  but  in  spite  of  all,  the  painter's 
mark  was  made.  The  secret  of  their 
success  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
The  subjects  were  generally  known  and 
interesting  to  the  public.  The  beauty 
of  the  types  was  indubitable,  and  corre- 
sponded with  the  popular  ideal,  and 
both  pictures  told  their  own  story  un- 
mistakably. Probably  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  success  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  lovers  in  "  The  Huguenot " 
— the  tenderness  of  the  woman,  sweet 
and  intense,  but  not  overstrained  or  af- 


fected, the  struggle  between  duty  and 
affection  in  the  man,  as  though  he  said, 

"  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honor  more." 

And  besides,  there  was  the  appeal  to 
Protestant  feeling.  The  picture  touched 
the  dearest  sentiments  of  the  English, 
it  appealed  to  their  sense  of  beauty,  to 
their  affections,  to  their  love  of  moral 
courage,  and  to  their  religious  convic- 
tions. If  Millais  had  thought  it  all 
out  beforehand  (and  he  probably  did 
nothing  of  the  kind)  he  could  not  have 
chosen  a  subject  more  attractive  to  the 
visitors  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.  But 
there  was  the  art  of  it  also,  the  sim- 
plicity of  arrangement,  the  perfect  gest- 
ure, the  execution  and  bright  color. 
Most  of  the  public  do  not  regard  these 
things  at  all  unless  the  subject  is  to 
their  liking,  but  that  point  achieved, 
thej'  are  ready  to  admire  any  other 
merits  that  may  be  brought  to  their 
notice.  And  this  picture  of  Millais's 
contained  qualities  of  execution  which 
they  could  easily  appreciate  —  fidelity 
to  known  facts,  like  a  red  -  brick  wall 
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and  ferns,  and  elaborate  detail  involv- 
ing great  labor  and  exactness  of  ma- 
nipulation. The  "Ophelia,"  a  por- 
trait of  Miss  Siddall  (Mrs.  D.  G.  Ros- 
setti),  was  equally  to  their  mind  ;  the 
fragile,  beautiful  girl  crazed  for  love, 
singing  her  death-song  as  she  floated 
down  the  stream  through  a  faery  land 
of  spring,  touched  all  with  its  pathos 
and  loneliness.  It  was  also  very  faithful 
to  the  exquisite  description  of  Shake- 
speare. 

The  next  year  he  completed  what  may 
be  called  his  trilogy  of  historic  love- 
scenes  by  adding  to  "  The  Huguenot " 
the  "  Proscribed  Eoyalist  "  and  the  "  Or- 
der for  Release."  With  these  works  may 
be  said  to  end  his  first  period  of  develoj)- 
ment.  He  had  long  felt  the  restrictions 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  precej)ts.  He  said 
to  William  Bell  Scott  (about  1850)  that 
extremely  minute  execution  was  "all 
nonsense,"  and  that  "  one  could  not  live 
doing  that."  The  three  pictures  were  a 
partial  return  to  self-expression.  They 
were  wholly  his.  They  contained  no 
symbolism.  They  were  illustrations  of 
no  poems.  They  were  original  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  as  applied  to  art.  The 
"Order  for  Release"  may  claim  to  be 


his  most  perfect  picture  of  incident,  per- 
haps the  linest  of  all  his  pictures. 

In  1854  (the  year  of  his  marriage), 
Millais  did  not  contribute  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  1855  he  sent  a  picture 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  past ; 
it  was  in  no  sense  an  "  illustration,"  ex- 
cejit  of  his  own  mind  and  experience. 
It  was  called  "The  Rescue,"  and  rejjre- 
sented  a  scene  at  a  fire  in  a  modern 
house,  with  a  most  modern  mother  seiz- 
ing her  rescued  child  from  the  arms  of 
a  modern  fireman.  The  almost  hys- 
terical rapture  of  the  mother  reached 
the  highest  pitch  of  expression  which 
the  artist  ever  dared,  and  the  flare  of  the 
conflagration  was  realized  with  as  near 
an  approach  to  truth  as  was  possible  in 
paint.  Here  was  a  picture  such  as  no 
one  had  ever  attempted  before,  and  the 
like  of  which  he  never  attempted  again. 
Among  the  five  works  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  next  year  were  the 
"Blind  Girl,"  now  at  Birmingham,  an 
idyl  of  modern  life,  very  realistic,  with 
a  carefully  executed  landscape  and  rain- 
bow— but  the  picture  of  the  year  was 
"Autumn  Leaves,"  in  which  he  for  the 
first  (and  again  it  may  be  said  for  the 
last)  time,  produced  a  unique  eflect  by 
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Etched  by  Millais  for  the  Fifth  Number  of  "The  Gerrn,"  never  published  (1850-51).     It  is  believed  that  this  etching  v^as 
intended  to  illustrate  a  story  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  called   "The  Intercession  of  St.  Agnes." 

By  permission  of  Mr.  C.  Fair/ax  Murray. 
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THE    ORDER    OF    RELEASE. 

(A  portrait  of  Lady   Millais.) 

Reproduced  by  ferntission  of  Messrs.  Henry   Graves  <5-  Co. 


new  means.  I  mean,  unique  at  the  time, 
for  it  lias  been  the  father  of  a  thousand 
pictures.  Its  freshness  at  the  moment 
consisted  in  its  absolute  absence  of 
"  subject"  in  what  would  now  be  called 
a  "  literary  "  sense.  It  was  a  painted 
"  song  without  words."  The  subject  (in 
the  painter's  sense)  was  simple  enough. 
A  few  girls,  their  heads  relieved  against 


an  evening  sky,  their  figures  enveloped 
in  twilight  air,  are  heaping  up  dead 
leaves  to  be  burnt.  The  health}-,  but 
half  sad  faces  of  the  girls,  the  rhythm 
of  their  movement,  the  solemnity  of  the 
still,  warm  evening,  the  richness  of  the 
color  (too  rich  perhaps  for  absolute 
truth),  produced  a  vague  emotion  like 
that  aroused  by  a  low  chant  heard  in 
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the  distance.  It  was  suggested  by  no 
poem,  but  it  might  well  suggest  not  one 
but  many.  It  puzzled  the  critics,  but 
it  remains  a  joy  forever.  In  1857  he  re- 
verted to  medisevalism  in  "  The  Knight 
Crossing  a  Ford,"  or  "  Sir  Isumbras  " — a 
picture  which  met  with  ridicule,  not 
altogether  undeserved,  in  spite  of  its 
extraordinary  force,  the  originality  of 
its  design,  and  the  beauty  of  its  parts. 
It  was  a  bizarre  mixture  of  ancient 
and  modern.  A  grizzled  old  warrior  in 
golden  armor  bestrides  a  very  mod- 
ern steed  with  veiy  modern  harness. 
Perched  on  the  horse  before  him  sits 
a  charming  maiden,  who  too  evidently 
belongs  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
behind  him  a  little  boy.    This  is  another 


very  transitional  picture,  in  which  he 
shows  himself  on  with  the  new  love 
before  he  is  off  with  the  old.  It  was 
the  occasion  of  a  very  clever  j^arody 
by  F.  Sandys — a  large  woodcut  called 
"Nightmare,"  in  which  the  horse  was 
changed  to  a  donkey  (Ruskin),  the 
knight  into  Millais,  the  girl  into  Kos- 
setti,  and  the  boy  into  Holman  Hunt. 
The  picture,  which  now  belongs  to  Mr. 
R.  H.  Benson,  has  been  recently  paint- 
ed upon  by  the  artist,  who  has  trans- 
formed the  horse  into  a  substantial 
charger  and  arrayed  it  in  rich  mediaeval 
trappings. 

Next  year  came  two  pictures  which 
may  be  said  to  close  the  transitional 
period  between  his  Pre-Raphaelite  and 
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By  pertnission  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
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ROSALIND    AND    CELIA. 

Celia:   "I  pray  you   bear  with  me,  I  cannot  go  no  further." — As  You   Like   It,   Act  II.,   Scene   IV. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Henry   Graves  <3-  Co, 


later  manner  or  manners.  These  were 
"  The  Vale  of  Eest  "  and  "  Spring."  The 
former  is  another  unique  picture,  for 
Avhich  he  found  a  subject  in  modern 
life  which  yet  preserved  the  sentiment 
of  the  past,  a  subject  which  he  could 
treat  with  absolute  fidelity  to  nature, 
and  yet  touch  a  profound  depth  of 
spiritual  feeling.  In  its  union  of  art 
and  poetry  it  fulfilled  the  spirit  of  "  The 
Germ."  This  picture  of  nuns  in  the 
convent  garden,  one  employed  in  dig- 
ging her  grave  and  the  other  in  solemn 
meditation  ;  this  scene  in  the  gloaming 
where  tall  poplars  rise  against  the  sky, 
barred  by  a  purple  coffin-shaped  cloud, 
and  still  rich  with  the  subdued  glory  of 
the  sunset,  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression, only  marred  to  some  minds  by 
the  plain  features  of  the  nuns,  one  of 
whom  was  repainted  by  the  artist. 
"  Spring,"  with  its  band  of  light-hearted 
girls  sporting  under  apple-trees  in  full 
blossom,  was  painted  with  wonderful 
freedom  and  force,  and  may  be  regarded 


as  the  "  L' Allegro  "  to  the  "IlPenseroso  " 
of  "Autumn  Leaves."  In  this  picture 
the  true  nature  of  the  artist  bursts  out. 
However  much  his  invention  might  be 
stimulated  by  association  with  more 
visionai'v  minds,  and  however  great  his 
sympathy  with  the  jDoetry  of  romance, 
or  the  dreams  of  bygone  days,  his  heart 
was  with  the  present.  After  this  there 
was  no  more  symbolism,  real  or  at- 
tempted, in  his  painted  work. 

The  change  that  had  come  over  the 
spirit  of  his  dream  was  shown  i:)lainly 
by  the  picture  of  "  The  Black  Bruns'- 
wicker"  (1860),  which  at  once  chal- 
lenged comparison  with  "  The  Hugue- 
not," and  in  spite  of  the  mature 
mastery  and  boldness  of  its  execution 
was  a  disapjDointment  to  those  who 
looked  to  Millais  for  pleasures  of  a 
"higher  strain."  Despite  the  beauty 
of  the  lady  (studied  from  Miss  Kate 
Dickens,  now  Mrs.  Perugini),  the  fig- 
ures were  comparatively  uninteresting, 
and  their  expression  commonplace.   The 
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THE    MINUET. 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Henry   Graves  &■  Co. 


old  Millais  was  dead,  the  new  Millais 
was  scarcely  born. 

Another  picture  about  this  time 
(1863),  which  showed  his  tendency  to 
express  his  impression  of  past  events 
without  much  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  age  in  which  they  happened,  was 
the  "St.  Agnes's  Eve."  The  subject 
was  taken  from  Keats's  poem,  and  on  the 


walls  in  the  same  exhibition  hung  an- 
other treatment  of  the  subject,  by 
Arthur  Hughes,  a  triptych,  as  remarka- 
ble for  its  mediseval,  as  Millais's  for 
its  modern,  treatment,  Hughes,  iinlike 
Millais,  followed  the  poet  in  his  error 
of  making  the  moon  transmit  the  day- 
light colors  of  the  painted  glass  which, 
according  to  the  poem,  "threw  Avarm 
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gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast,"  The 
only  antique  thing  in  Millais's  picture 
(and  that  surely  not  antique  enough), 
was  the  large,  inany-windowed  rooin  at 
Knole  House,  where  the  scene  is  set. 
The  lady  might  have  been  one  of  the 
guests  at  Knole  in  1863,  but  the  moon- 
light flooding  the  room,  blanching  the 
maiden,  and  glistering  in  her  jewels — 
such  moonlight  has  probably  never 
been  painted  before  or  since. 

During  the  decade  from  1861  (in 
which  year  he  did  not  exhibit)  to  1871 
his  choice  of  subject  was  more  varied 
than  ever.  Besides  pictures  of  child- 
life  and  ]3ortraits  he  painted  subjects 
from  poetry,  history,  and  the  Bible. 
Among  them  were  "The  Romans  Leav- 
ing Britain,"  "Esther "and  "Jephthah," 
"  Stella  and  Vanessa,"  "  The  Gambler's 
Wife,"  and  "The  Widow's  Mite," 
"  Rosalind  and  Celia."  and  "The  Knight 
Errant,"  "The  Boyhood  of  Raleigh," 
and  "Victory,  O  Lord  !  "  "Chill  Octo- 
ber," and  "  Flowing  to  the  Sea  " — his 
two  first-exhibited  landscapes.  These 
pictures  and  "Pilgrims  to  St.  Paul's" 
may  be  said  to  include  the  whole  range 
of  his  inventive  power,  and  manipula- 
tive  skill.     The  latter  was    sometimes 


employed  in  undisguised  emulation  of 
Velasquez,  as  in  "  Vanessa "  and  the 
"S\)uvenir  of  Velasquez,"  with  their 
force  of  color  and  sweeping  brush- 
work.  Space  will  not  allow  me  to 
describe  these  pictures,  but  most  of 
them  have  been  engraved,  and  the  live- 
ly spirit  of  the  "  White  Cockade  "  and 
"Charlie  is  My  Darling,"  the  pathos 
and  beauty  of  "  The  Gambler's  Wife," 
and  the  idyllic  charm  of  "Rosalind  and 
Celia"  are  widely  known.  Of  all,  the 
most  ambitious  were  "  The  Knight 
Errant  "  and  "  Victory,  O  Lord  !  "  The 
former  was  remarkable  for  the  nude 
figure  of  the  distressed  lady,  a  master- 
piece of  realistic  flesh-painting  ;  the 
latter  as  the  only  picture  in  which, 
since  the  days  of  his  academical  train- 
ing, he  had  treated  a  heroic  subject  de- 
manding a  strenuous  effort  of  the  im- 
agination. The  subject  is  the  watching 
of  Joshua's  fight  with  Amalek  ;  Moses 
seated  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  his  hands 
upheld  by  Aaron  and  Hur.  The  con- 
ception is  impressive  and  all  the  heads 
are  fine,  but  the  figure  of  Hur,  stand- 
ing like  a  watch-tower  against  the  sky, 
and  the  light  glancing  on  his  eagle  eye, 
diverted  attention  from  the  others  by 
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A    FLOOD. 

Art  Publisher,   London,  Proprietor  and  Cof'yris'hter. 
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Stitch,   Stitch,   Stitch"  (1876). 
By  permission  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  to   whom  the  original  loas  presented  by   the  artist.    From  fhotozraph   by  Fred- 


erick Hollyer. 


its  exceeding  force.  More  successful 
than  either  of  these  must  be  rated  "  The 
Boyhood  of  Raleigh."  Two  young  and 
beautiful  boys  (Millais's  own  sons,  one, 
alas,  since  dead)  are  listening  with  in- 
tense interest  to  the  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  a  mariner,  who,  in  his  bronze 
limbs,  wild  aspect,  and  picturesque 
costume,  brings  with  him  much  of  the 
glamour  of  the  New  World,  from  which 


he  had  just  returned.  A  few  flashing 
feathers  of  tropical  birds  eifectively  in- 
troduced add  greatly  to  the  romantic 
feeling  and  fine  color  of  the  picture. 
This  was  almost  the  last  picture  perme- 
ated throughout  with  dramatic  feeling, 
as  "  Victory,  O  Lord  !  "  was  his  last  at- 
tempt at  what  was  once  termed  "high 
art."  Besides  "  The  Boyhood  of  Ra- 
leigh "  many  others  of  the  artist's  most 
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PORTRAIT   OF    SIR   JAMES   PAGET,    F.R.S.,    EX-PRESIDENT   OF  THE    ROYAL   COLLEGE    OF   SURGEONS, 

ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC.  (1872). 
By  fertnissioii  of  the  Governors  of  St.  Barthol0me7a's  Hosfitat,  London.    From  photograph  by  Henry  Dixon  &■  Sons, 


popular  pictures  of  children  belong  to 
this  period,  during  which  he  became 
the  father  of  a  family.  These  pictures 
were,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  new  depart- 
ure, for  though  his  designs  always 
showed  a  great  love  for  children  and 
delight  in  their  beauty,  he  now  pro- 
motes them,  as  it  were,  to  a  level 
with  their  elders,  and  devotes  whole 
canvases  to  studies  of  their  charms. 
So  we  have  the  "  Sleeping"  and  "  Wak- 
ing," "The  First  Sermon,""  The  Sec- 
ond Sermon,"  and  "The  Minuet"  (all 


portraits  of  his  own  children),  and 
many  others,  including  "  The  Flood,"  a 
record  of  a  real  incident  at  Sheffield  in 
1864.  The  subject  is  a  baby,  cast  adrift 
in  a  very  seaworthy  cradle  of  wood, 
floating  unconcernedly  down  the  swol- 
len tide  with  her  little  black  kitten 
'  swearing  "  on  the  poop.  This  picture 
is  not  so  well  known  as  many  of  infe- 
rior charm,  but  it  is  now  the  property 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Lucas,  the  print  pub- 
lisher, who,  in  accordance  with  the 
artist's    own  wish,   has  employed   Mr. 
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McCuUoch   to  engrave   it   on   a  large 
scale. 

No  doubt  Ills  works  from  1861 
showed  a  freer  exercise  of  power,  an  im- 
pulse more  singly  derived  from  nature 
and  experience,  even  when  their  sub- 
jects Avere  not  modern.  Combined 
with  these  qualities  was  a  less  re- 
strained delight  in  painting  for  its  own 


sake.  He  had  long  passed  his  appren- 
ticeship, and  his  knowledge  and  com- 
mand of  his  materials  enabled  him  to 
produce  the  desired  pictorial  result 
with  far  less  labor  and  a  more  telling 
effect  of  general  truth.  Though  less 
laborious,  he  was  equally  industrious, 
but  his  newer  method  enabled  him,  by 
increased  productiveness,  to  take  more 


yohn   E.  Millais,  pinxit. 
THE    MARTYR    OF    THE    SOLWAY. 

Reproduced  by  permission^  from   the  orij^i)ial  painiift^  in   the  possession  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation. 
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advantage  of  his  fertility  of  invention. 
The  stages  of  his  development  are  not 
shown  more  clearly  in  his  pictures  than 
in  his  book  illustrations.     To  his  early 
Pre-Raphaelite  period  belongs  a  rare 
etching  designed   in   illustration   of  a 
story  by  Rossetti  for  that  fifth  number 
of   The  Germ,  which   never   appeared. 
Here  we  see  a  painter  standing  by  his 
easel  and  intently  gazing  at  a  girl  who 
is  seated  straight  in  a  chair  attended 
by  two  others.    The  meaning  of  the  de- 
sign is  unknown  to  me,  but  it  would 
be   explained  by    the  theory  that  the 
gii-1  was  very  ill  and  that  her  lover  was 
attempting  to  paint  her  portrait  before 
she  died.     To  a  later  stage  belong  his 
illustrations  to  the  famous  edition  of 
Tennyson,   issued  by  Moxon  in   1868, 
which  included  the  exquisite  figure  of 
St.  Agnes  sitting  by  her  window,  while 
"  Deep  on  the  convent  roof  the  snows 
are  spai'kling  to  the  moon,"  and  the  il- 
lustrations to  "  Dora."     In  these  lovely 
drawings  the  final  form  and  expression 
is  dictated  by  a  poetical  sympathy  with 
his  subject.  To  these  succeeded  a  large 
number   of   charming    illustrations   to 
Once  a  Week,  Good  Words,  and  (in  the 
Gornhill  Magazine)  to  TroUope's    nov- 
els, "  Orley  Farm,"  "  Framley  Parson- 
age," "  The  Small  House  at  Allington," 
and    "  Phineas    Finn."      In   the    later 
ones  he  adopted  a  less  careful,  though 
still  a   masterly,   style,    and   paid  less 
regard    to   individuality  of    character, 
though  sometimes,  as  in  "Was  It  Not 
a  Lie ?  "  ("Framley  Parsonage  ")  he  very 
forcibly  realized  a  situation.     In  some 
of  these  he  seems  to  attempt  to  produce 
the  maximum  of  effect  with  the  mini- 
mum of  means.   A  few  apparently  care- 
less  lines  are  sufficient   to  produce  a 
vivid  impression  of  a  figure  or  two  set 
in  a  landscape  or  room,  the  main  feat- 
ures of  which  are  indicated  with  a  few 
expressive  lines  betraying  great  power 
of  observation  and  knowledge  of  effect. 
These  were  the  days  of  a  new  style 
of  engraving  on  wood,  in  which  the  en- 
graver sought  to  produce  as  faithfully 
as  possible   the  very  lines  of   the  de- 
signer, who  drew   them  himself   upon 
the  wood.     Among  the  engravers  most 
noted  for  their  skill  in  this  method  of 
reproduction  were  Messrs.  Dalziel,  and 
among  the  artists  whose  drawings  they 
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fac-similed  there  was  none  so  skilful  as 
Millais.  Unfortunately  the  process  in- 
volVed  the  loss  of  the  drawing,  which 
under  even  the  most  skilful  cutting  lost 
much  of  its  original  beauty.  Two  at 
least  of  his  fine  illustrations  to  the  par- 
ables of  our  Lord,  "  The  Woman  Seek- 
ing for  a  Piece  of  Money "  and  "  The 
Enemy  Sowing  Tares,"  also  formed  the 
subject  of  pictures,  but  the  former  of 
these  has  perished.  His  latest  and 
perhaps  his  best  illustrations  of  all  are 
those  to  Barry  London  in  the  edition 
de  luxe  of  Thackeray's  works. 

To  return  to  his  pictures.  After 
1871  he  did  not  altogether  cease  to 
treat  historical  or  romantic  subjects. 
In  1877  he  painted  two  illustrations  of 
Scott  for  Messrs.  Agnew — "  Effie  Deans  " 
and  "  The  Master  of  Ravenswood  " — the 
fii'st  of  which  excels  in  the  dii'ect  and 
simple  telling  of  a  story,  and  the  pathos 
of  the  girl  with  her  "  snood "  in  her 
hand.  He  painted  also  the  well-known 
"  Princes  in  the  Tower,"  and  the  "Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,"  charming  pictures  of 
children,  but  more  domestic  than  his- 
torical in  feeling.  It  may  be  said  gen- 
erally that  from  this  time  forth  he  de- 
voted himself  simply  to  recording  his 
daily  impressions  of  the  world  around 
him,  without  taxing  his  already  well- 
proved  powers  of  invention,  or  seeking 
suggestions  for  his  imagination  from 
history  or  fable.  Shakespeare  and  the 
Bible  were  left  alone,  and  instead  we 
had  "  Cherry  Ripe,"  and  "  Mr.  Glad- 
stone." Whether  this  diversion  of  his 
genius  is  to  be  regretted  or  not  there 
is  no  space  here  to  discuss.  To  some 
it  seemed  a  desei-tion  of  higher  spirit- 
ual and  intellectual  aims,  to  others  the 
free  assertion  of  his  own  personality, 
the  recognition  of  his  right  function  of 
an  artist.  Nor  shall  I  consider  whether 
he  could  or  should  have  endeavored  to 
blend  more  of  the  old  Millais  with  the 
new,  and  employed  his  perfectly  ma- 
tured skill  in  realizing  the  conceptions 
of  his  soul.  Millais's  course  cannot  be 
altered  now.  It  was  probably  inevita- 
ble, a  normal  growth  affected  only  by 
some  extraneous  conditions  at  its  out- 
set, not  unlike  that  of  a  tree  on  whose 
robust  stem  some  rare  variety  has  been 
grafted  to  flourish  only  for  awhile. 

At  all  events,  during  the  last  twenty- 
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four  years,  Millais  has  been  himself  and 
nothing  but  himself.  If  he  dropped 
some  threads  in  1872,  he  set  up  at  least 
one  new  one — for  the  famous  "  Chill 
October,"  the  first  and  finest  of  all  his 
landscapes,  was  exhibited  in  that  year. 
It  has  a  unity  in  design,  a  prevalent 
sentiment,  that  his  others,  if  equally 
fine  in  execution,  usually  lack.  In  dex- 
terity and  truth,  Millais's  landscape 
work  is  pre-eminent,  but  his  impressions 
of  nature  return  from  his  mind  to  the 
canvas  little  altered  in  material  aspect, 
little  tinged  with  subjective  feeling. 
His  love  of  nature  seems  almost  abso- 
lute. In  this  he  is  truly  Pre-Raphael- 
ite, omitting  nothing,  adding  nothing, 
almost,  one  might  say,  selecting  noth- 
ing ;  but  this  would  be  going  too 
far,  for  his  personality  is  strongly  re- 
flected in  his  landscapes,  and  their  au- 
thorship is  unmistakable.  One  would 
think  he  was  so  overpowered  by  the 
beauty  of  nature  that  he  saw  no  fault 
in  her.  Each  aspect  takes  him  with  de- 
light, and  he  is  contented  to  reflect  that 
delight  without  any  sophistication  of 
personal  mood  or  imported  sentiment. 
His  is  not,  perhaps,  the  highest  kind  of 
landscape,  it  surprises  and  pleases,  but 
does  not  greatly  move  ;  but  of  its  kind 
it  is  unsurpassable  in  truth  and  variety. 
When  we  remember  the  evening  skies 
of  "  The  Vale  of  Rest "  and  "  Autumn 
Leaves,"  the  orchard  of  "Spring,"  the 
village  and  the  rainbow  behind  the 
"Blind  Girl,"  the  river  of  the  "Flood," 
and  then  think  of  the  later  series  of  pure 
landscapes — "  Chill  October,"  "Flowing 
to  the  Sea,"  "  Flowing  to  the  River," 
"Scotch  Firs,"  "Winter  Fuel,"  "The 
Fringe  of  the  Moor,"  "  Over  the  Hills 
and  Far  Away,"  and  "The  Sound  of 
Many  Waters  "  (to  mention  no  others), 
it  is  difiicult  to  recall  the  name  of  many 
other  landscape  painters  who  have 
realized  so  many  phases  of  nature  with 
greater  force  and  skill.  If  his  land- 
scapes seem  less  impregnated  with  sen- 
timent than  his  figure  pictures,  that  is 
probably  because  inanimate  nature  has 
no  sentiment  of  her  own.  His  regard 
of  human  nature  has  been  really  much 
the  same  during  at  least  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  He  has,  as  a  rule, 
been  content  with  all  things  as  he  found 
them — men  and  women,  costume,  fur- 


niture, ornaments,  without  even  exer- 
cising greatly  his  personal  taste,  trust- 
ing to  make  a  pleasant  whole  by  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  his  color  and  the 
imitative  force  of  his  execution.  He 
gives  us  the  sense  and  pleasure  of 
the  presence  of  individuals,  the  living 
touch  of  the  present.  It  does  not 
matter  much  whether  they  are  called 
portraits  or  have  fancy  titles,  for  nearly 
every  figure  he  draws  is  a  portrait,  done 
in  the  spirit  of  portraiture,  with  more 
or  less  delight  in  the  character  or  the 
beauty  of  the  face.  It  is  seldom  he 
paints  more  than  single  figures. 

Generally  the  picture  makes  itself,  as 
it  were,  as  in  "  Stitch,  Stitch,  Stitch," 
which  is  but  the  portrait  of  a  girl  sew- 
ing, rather  shabbily  dressed  and  a  lit- 
tle weary  in  expression  ;  but  sometimes 
a  little  more  is  needed  than  the  fresh 
study  freshly  planted  on  the  canvas, 
and  accessories  are  introduced,  not 
always  quite  successfully,  to  "make 
up."  He  paints  his  daughters  in 
charming  pictures,  such  as  "New  Laid 
Eggs"  and  "Forbidden  Fniit,"  much 
as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  his 
niece  "  Offy."  He  paints  Trelawney  in 
the  " Noi-tli- West  Passage,"  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  celebrated  of  his 
works,  the  head  of  the  grand  old  vaga- 
bond forming  not  only  the  focus  of  the 
picture  but  its  entire  interest,  for  the 
auditor  in  this  case,  unlike  young  Ra- 
leigh and  his  friend,  is  not  interesting 
in  herself  nor  in  her  costume,  though 
both  and  all  the  rest  of  the  picture,  with 
its  furniture,  maps,  and  other  litter,  the 
glass  of  grog,  and  the  river  view  out  of 
the  wdndow,  are  painted  with  masterly 
suggestiveness.  As  a  piece  of  crafts- 
manship and  professional  knowledge 
it  is  no  doubt  a  chef  d'oeuvre,  but  as  a 
painted  drama  it  cannot  compare  with 
such  a  picture  as  "The  Boyhood  of 
Raleigh,"  where  the  charm  of  invention 
warms  the  whole  canvas.  StiU  more  de- 
pendent for  its  effect  on  sheer  power 
of  painting  is  "The  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard;"  and  the  "Idyl  of  1745  "  may 
be  mentioned  as  an  example  of  a  large 
composition  of  several  figures  in  which 
there  is  little  to  admire  except  this  won- 
derful power  of  paint.  The  subjects  of 
which  he  has  been  most  fond  during 
later  years  are  portraits  and  j^ictures  of 
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girls  and  children.  In  some  of  the  lat- 
ter he  has  taken  hints  from  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  but  not  more  than  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  took  from  others.  Many  of 
these,  like  "  Cherry  Ripe,"  "  Little  Miss 
Muffett,"  "Pomona,"  and  "Bubbles," 
have  been  represented  so  freely  by  en- 
graving and  chromo-lithography  that  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  career,  from  St.  John 
the  Baptist  in  "  Christ  in  the  House  of 
His  Parents"  to  the  portrait  of  the 
little  Hon.  John  Nevile  Manners,  of 
1896,  his  love  of  children  has  been  con- 

I  stantly  shown  in  his  work. 

mm  Of  his  portraits  of  men  several  are  in 
^^  a  true  sense  historical.  Watts  may 
have  given  us  more  of  the  inner  work- 
ings of  a  man's  soul  and  intellect,  but 
no  one  has  grasped  more  forcibly  the 
whole  outward  appearance  of  an  individ- 
ual at  a  given  moment.  The  leonine 
presence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  fire  of 
his  glance,  the  keenness  of  the  intel- 
lectual gladiator,  watchful  and  ready 
for  a  spring — what  he  really  looked 
like  in  his  finest  moments— has  been 
given  by  nobody  like  Millais  in  the  por- 
traits of  1879  and  1885.  Equally  fine 
and  perhaps  more  difficult  in  subject 
is  his  portrait  of  John  Bright.  Among 
many  others  of  national  value  are  those 
of  Sir  James  Paget  and  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  the  great  surgeons  ;  Thom- 
as Carlyle,  Lord  Tennyson,  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
Henry  Irving,  Cardinal  Newman,  and 
the  artist's  friend  and  brother  painter, 
J.  C.  Hook,  R.A. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years  Mil- 
lais has  been  before  the  public  as  an 
artist,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  he  has  sustained  his  reputation 
as  the  greatest  painter  of  his  day.  He 
has  painted  history,  romance,  poetry, 
landscape,  portrait,  and  has  made  his 
mark  in  each.  No  one  else  has  at- 
tempted so  wide  a  range  of  subject, 
few  have  shown  a  greater  variety  of 
invention,  or  approached  him  in  his 
command  over  tools  and  materials.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  he 
has  shown  any  decline  of  power,  and  it 
was  only  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Watts, 
his  great  colleague,  observed  to  me  of 
one  of  his  pictui-es  in  the  present  exhi- 


bition of  the  Royal  Academy  (1896), 
that  as  painting  it  was  "as  good  as 
evfer."  His  art  is  in  no  sense  ideal ;  his 
imagination  cannot  body  forth  things 
unknown,  or  rise  to  any  great  heroic 
height ;  he  has  never  attempted  to  rep- 
I'esent  rapid  or  violent  action,  but  in- 
side these  lines  his  powers  are  splendid 
and  exuberant.  An  almost  matchless 
draughtsman,  a  colorist  of  great  truth 
and  force,  a  painter  of  extraordinaiy 
imitative  power,  with  a  handling,  not 
always  pleasant  perhaps,  but  of  the  ut- 
most sureness  and  freedom,  he  has  left 
a  body  of  work  which  both  for  quan- 
tity and  quality  has  scarcely  been 
equalled  in  modern  art.  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  his  work  has  been  so  sincere 
and  full  of  fresh  life,  it  reflects  so  forci- 
bly his  own  personality  and  the  living 
spirit  of  his  day,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  it  can  ever  become  uninter- 
esting to  posterity. 

His  life  has  been  uneventful,  but 
prosperous  and  fully  enjoyed.  Though 
when  he  was  young  he,  it  is  said,  was 
discouraged  by  want  of  success,  he  had 
not  long  to  wait  for  it.  An  Associate 
at  five-and-twenty,  an  Academician  at 
thirty-four,  and  ever  since  the  most 
popular  of  British  artists,  he  has  had 
little  to  complain  of  professionally. 
Of  vigorous  constitution,  fond  of  all 
sports,  especially  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, he  has  enjoyed  his  play  as  much 
as  his  work.  He,  no  doubt,  has  had 
his  sorrows,  his  mortifications,  and  his 
trials  like  the  rest  of  us,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  of  him  that  his  life  has  been  a 
dull  or  a  sad  one.  He  has  received 
honor  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad. 
He  has  been  dearly  loved  by  nearly  all 
who  have  ever  heard  his  cheery  voice, 
or  looked  upon  his  handsome  and  hon- 
est face.  He  is  popular,  not  least, 
among  students,  to  whom  he  has  al- 
ways given  kind  encouragement  and 
valuable  help.  Mr.  G.  H.  Boughton, 
R.A.,  tells  me  that  he  helped  not  as 
others  would,  with  a  word  of  advice 
only,  but  would  seize  a  piece  of  paper 
and  rapidly  draw  a  hand  or  foot  in 
rapid  but  perfect  lines,  and  leave  it 
with  the  student,  saying  only,  "  That's 
what  you  want."  It  need  scarcely  be 
added  that  his  mind  and  character  are 
truly  reflected  in  his  art.    He  is  neither 
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a  profound  thinker  nor  a  learned  scholar, 
but  his  mind  is  singularly  sympathetic, 
observant,  and  apprehensive.  He  is  per- 
haps a  man  of  action  rather  than  words, 
but  has  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of 
just  judgment  and  common  sense.  A 
strong  Conservative  he  has  a  great 
hatred  of  all  innovation,  but  at  least 
in  his  view  of  art  he  is  very  tolerant 
and  comprehensive,  as  indeed  a  man 
should  be  who  has  learned  something 


from    nearly    every    great   artist   from 
Van  Eyck  to  Reynolds. 

Alas,  since  the  above  lines  were  writ- 
ten this  great  artist  and  true  man  has 
passed  away.  He  died  on  Thursday, 
August  13th,  of  a  disease  of  the  larynx, 
and  on  the  Thursday  following  was 
buried  with  due  honors  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  where  he  lies  with  Reynolds 
and  Turner,  with  Leighton  and  Wren. 


THE   PHANTOM   GOVERNESS 
By  T.  R.  Sullivan 


"  Wallace  !  Wallace  !  The  Minehead 
coach  is  coming  down  the  hill !  "  cried 
Mrs.  Lenox  from  the  smoke  -  room 
threshold.  Then,  having  assured  her- 
self that  her  husband  and  his  friend, 
Harrison  Waterbury,  were  quite  alone, 
she  advanced  to  the  card-table  at  which 
the  two  men  sat  over  a  game  of  piquet. 

"  Twenty-five — twenty-six  !  All  right, 
Lucy — in  one  moment.  Twenty-seven 
— twenty-eight — and  ten,  thirty-eight !  " 
returned  Mr.  Lenox,  counting  and  scor- 
ing. "  There  will  be  time  to  finish  the 
set,  and  then " 

"  No,  no  !  Do  come  now,  please.  I 
can  never  face  Miss  Dawson  alone." 
Waterbury,  who  had  gathered  up  the 
cards,  threw  them  down.  "Is  my  back 
hair  in  order  ? "  he  asked,  with  pre- 
tended anxiety,  rising  as  he  spoke  and 
thereby  forcing  his  opponent  to  do  like- 
wise. 

"  Yes,  what  there  is  of  it !  "  growled 
Mr,  Lenox,  following  the  others  re- 
luctantly. "I  think  we  are  far  from 
wise  in  permitting  you  to  meet  the  lady. 
It  will  be  a  case  of  fascination  at  first 
sight." 

"There  is  no  danger  of  that,  I  am 
sure,"  said  his  wife,  gravely.  "For 
Miss  Martha  Dawson  has  reached  years 
of  discretion,  and  owns  up  to  thirty- 
three.  She  lived  with  the  Duchess  of 
Saxe  Gotha  two  whole  years.  Miss 
Walton -WooUey,  through  whom  I  heard 
of  her,  declared  that  she  was  the  ideal 


governess.  My  one  prayer  is  that  Vio- 
let and  the  boys  may  not  be  as  much 
afraid  of  her  as  I  am." 

The  conversation  had  brought  them 
into  the  central  hall  of  the  Lynton 
Hotel,  and  hurrying  on  to  the  porch, 
where  the  children  stood  already,  they 
waited  for  the  coach  there  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

They  were  all  Americans,  and  they 
rejoiced  at  having  not  only  the  hotel 
but  the  resources  of  Lynton  very  much 
to  themselves  in  these  early  July  days. 
Lenox  was  a  man  of  leisure,  who  had 
cut  adrift  from  New  York  and  New- 
port for  a  year  or  two,  that  he  might 
give  his  family  the  benefit  of  foreign 
travel.  He  had  landed  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  suddenly  encountering  in 
Regent  Street  his  intimate  friend  and 
classmate,  Harry  Waterbury,  had  per- 
suaded him  to  pass  a  month  in  Devon- 
shire. The  two  men  were  of  about  the 
same  age,  just  over  forty  ;  but  this  was 
almost  their  only  point  of  resemblance, 
for  Waterbury,  when  at  home,  knew  no 
leisure  ;  he  was  an  ambitious  man,  with 
a  definite  mark  in  his  profession  of  the 
law  already  made.  Rich,  unmarried,  of 
excellent  connections,  agreeable  man- 
ners, and  great  personal  charm,  he  had 
become  a  favorite  in  his  little  world 
which  had  done  its  best  to  spoil  him, 
but,  thus  far,  had  only  succeeded  in 
wearing  him  out.  After  a  troublesome 
illness  he  yielded  to  advice  and  came 
abroad  for  rest,  which  was  now  assured 
to  him  in  very  pleasant  company.     The 
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I^HE  peculiar  charm  of  the  reproductions«of 
•  antique  life  painted  by  Mr.  Alma-Tadema, 
and  the  tradition  which  has  grown  up  of  his 
supposed  attempt  to  live  that  life  himself  in  the 
midst  of  modern  T^ondon,  have  rendered  this 
artist  the  object  of  a  curiosity  unusual  even  in 
this  curious  age.  Hence  has  followed  an  end- 
less multiplication  of"  lives"  and  "studies"  and 
"  interviews,"  published  for  the  delectation  of 
the  inquisitive,  and  mainly  occupied  with  say- 
ing the  same  things  in  slightly  different  ways. 
But  although  much  has  been  said  and  resaid 
about  his  person,  as  well  as  about  his  successive 
paintings  and  surroundings,  very  little  has  yet 
been  told  about  his  methods  of  work.  Every 
artist  has  his  own  particularway  of  endeavoring 
to  present  in  a  concrete  form  the  idea  that  he  at 


first  sees  with  his  mind's  eye  only  ;  and  this, 
if  we  reflect,  is  really  the  interesting  thing  about 
him.  The  manner  in  which  each  painter  works 
out  his  subject  varies  very  much,  according  to 
his  temperament  and  his  training.  I  purpose, 
in  this  article,  to  dwell  somewhat  on  the 
processes  through  which  Mr.  Alma-Tadema's 
paintings  pass,  from  the  first  rough  sketch  done 
in  charcoal  to  the  highly  finished  canvas. 

Before,  however,  describing  these  methods 
in  detail,  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  principal  events  in  Mr.  Alma- 
Tadema's  career,  and  to  enumerate,  also,  some 
of  his  more  notable  paintings,  endeavoring  to 
arrange  the  latter  into  groups,  according  to 
the  periods  in  which  they  were  painted,  since 
from  time  to  time  this  artist  has  succumbed  to 
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the  fascination  of  the  history  and  artistic  bear- 
ing of  different  countries  and  times.  At  first  it 
was  German  life  in  the  early  middle  ages  that 
attracted  him  ;  then  the  barbaric  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  Merovingian  age  took  his  atten- 
tion ;  while,  later  on,  the  more  formal  designs 


raged  by  those  members  of  his  family  who  were 
most  interested  in  his  education,  and  the  boy 
could  get  time  for  his  drawing  only  by  rising 
early — a  habit  that  has  often  stood  him  in 
good  stead  at  those  seasons  of  the  year  when 
he  has  been  hard  driven  for  want  of  time,  or 


and  the  flat  coloring  of  the  Pompeian  period    lack  of  London  daylight,  to  finish  his  paint- 


roused  his  curiosity,  to  be  followed  by  an  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  the  ancient  days  of  Egypt, 
and  to  the  early  Greek,  and  later  Roman,  times. 


Laurens  Alma-Tadema  is  a  Friesian,  and 
therefore  a  Dutchman.  He  was  born  Jan- 
uary 8, 1836,  the  fifth  son  of  Pieter  Tadema, 
of  Dronryp,  near  Leeu  Warden,  in  the  ancient 
province  of  Friesland.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  four  years  old,  and  he  was  left  to  the 
care  of  his  mother,  a  woman  of  great  refine- 
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BRASS    STAIRCASE    LEADING    FROM    ALMA-TADEMA's    FRONT 
DOOR    TO    HIS     STUDIO. 

ment  of  taste  and  of  decided  artistic  feeling. 
It  was  intended  that  the  son  should  follow 
his  father's  profession,  the  law,  but  he  himself 
showed  very  early  in  life  a  strong  predilection 
for  art.    This  bias,  however,  was  not  encou- 


ings  for  the  exhibitions.  On  such  occasions 
he  thinks  nothing  of  rising  at  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  work  out, 
or  paint  in,  some  elaborate  detail  of  his  pic- 
tures. 

As  the  young  Tadema  grew  up,  his  health 
showed  signs  of  giving  way,  whether  or  not 
from  the  over-strain  of  long  hours  of  uncon- 
genial study,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  His  guar- 
dians, convinced  that  he  had  not  long  to  live, 
judged  it  useless  to  urge  any  more  their  deter- 
mination that  he  should  be  trained  for  the 
law,  and  the  lad  entered  upon  his  art  stud- 
ies, with  so  great  success  as  to  produce, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  one  finished  por- 
trait of  his  sister,  and,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, one  of  himself,  which  were  good 
likenesses  as  well  as  of  sound  workman- 
ship, and  proved  his  vocation  beyond 
further  question.  He  entered  the  Royal 
Art  school  at  Antwerp,  then  under  the 
guidance  of  Baron  Wappers.  After- 
ward he  profited  much  by  the  advice  of 
another  painter.  Baron  Leys.  In  Ta- 
dema's  earlier  paintings  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  influence  which  that 
distinguished  master  exercised  over  the 
promising  artist.  The  work  done  on 
Leys's  pictures  by  Tadema  has  been  of 
infinite  use  to  him  :  he  there  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  making  pictures  that 
has  been  of  such  great  service  to  him 
throughout  his  career,  together  with  a 
certain  habit  of  seeing  objects  solidly, 
and  seeing  them  as  a  whole. 

In  1859  the  young  painter's  mother 
and  sister  joined  him  in  Antwerp,  and 
it  was  during  the  four  brief  years  spent 
there  together  that  Mrs.  Tadema  saw 
her  son's  talent  show  itself  unmistak- 
ably in  the  great  success  he  obtained 
with  one  of  his  earliest  pictures,  "  The 
Education  of  the  Children  of  Clovis," 
which  was  painted  in  1861. 

In  the  year  1863  Mr.  Alma-Tadema 
married  a  French  lady, and  visited  Italy ; 
in  1865  he  settled  in  Brussels.    Here 
were  born  to  him  two  daughters,  Laur- 
ence and  Anna,  the  latter  of  whom  has 
distinguished  herself  during  the  last  few  years 
by  many  highly  finished  water-color  studies 
of    buildings   and   house-interiors,    and   also 
by    several   delicately  drawn    portrait-heads, 
executed  in  pencil  and  chalk.     During  Mr. 
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Alma-Tadema's  residence  in  Brussels  he  pro- 
duced many  striking  pictures,  among  them  the 
fine  composition  of  "Tarquinius  Superbus." 
In  this  painting  is  seen  the  regal  governor  of 
men  receiving  certain  meek  emissaries  from 
the  city  of  Gabia;  in  the  foreground  stands 
the  mass  of  tall  poppies,  the  tallest  heads  of 
which  he  is  presently 
to  mow  off  with  his 
scepter. 

Mr.  Alma-Tadema 
soon  lost  his  first  wife, 
and  in  1870,  shortly 
after  her  death,  he  left 
Brussels,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  England. 
Here  he  presently  set- 
tled, became  a  British 
subject,  and  made  for 
himself  a  fascinating 
home  on  the  northern 
side  of  Regent's  Park. 

The  fine  "  Pyrrhic 
Dance,"  painted  in 
1868,  was  his  first  pic- 
ture exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  in 
the  new  building  of 
Burlington  House,  in 
the  year  1869.  It 
marked  a  critical  point 
in  the  painter's  career. 
This  extraordinary 
composition  at  once 
roused  the  attention 
of  the  British  public 
to  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  gifts  of  the  young 
foreigner  who  had 
taken  up  his  abode 
among  them.  "  The 
Pyrrhic  Dance  "  was 
followed  the  next  year 
by  "  The  Juggler," 
and  by  some  of  the 
earlier  Roman  inte- 
riors. In  1870  Mr.  Al- 
ma-Tadema painted, 
in  his  London  studio, 
"  ARoman  Emperor," 
this  being  his  second 
version  of  that  most 
tragic  subject,  the 
death  of  Caligula  and 
the  acclamation  of  the 
new  emperor,  Clau- 
dius. Mr.  Alma-Ta- 
dema, in  this  version, 
ventured  upon  an  en- 
tirely new  scheme  of 

coloring,     to     the    de-  studies   of   hands,  from   alma-tadema's   note-book. 


spair,  it  is  said,  of  certain  of  his  clients,  who 
saw  in  this  departure  an  alarming  tendency 
toward  Preraphaelitism.    They  felt  that  the 
public,  which  had  lately  learned  to  accept  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema  as  the  expounder  of  the  beauty 
of  cool  white  marbles  and  pale-tinted  robes, 
was  not  being  fairly  treated  ;  for  here  he  was 
boldly  introducing  a 
copper  -  headed     girl 
into  the  crowd  of  his 
Roman    rabble,    and 
clothing      the      very 
bodies  of  the  dead  in 
gay-colored  blues  and 
vivid   purples,    while 
even  the  purity  of  the 
marble  floor  was  not 
only  stained  with  the 
redness  of  blood,  but 
was    everywhere   cut 
up  and  intersected  by 
distracting,  many-col- 
ored  mosaics.      This 
was,  indeed,  to  open 
out    a    revolutionary 
prospect  into  the  fu- 
ture ! 

But  this  departure 
was  one  which  led  ulti- 
mately to  many  beau- 
tiful pictures,  dealing 
often  with  joyous  sub- 
jects, in  which  the 
artist  has  painted  dan- 
cing-girls and  youths, 
either  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, or  in  a  frenzy 
of  religious  fervor,  or 
else  simply  gay  with 
the  rapid  throbbing 
of  the  blood  in  their 
young  veins.  From 
this  period,  and  on- 
ward to  the  present 
year,  belong  many 
charming  panels  of 
blossom-crowned  or- 
chards and  anemone- 
strewn  fields.  The 
lily-covered  tanks,  on 
the  other  hand,  and 
the  innumerable  and 
wonderful  garlands, 
belong  to  the  architec- 
tural section  of  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema's  work, 
rather  th an  to  th e  series 
of  open-air  subjects. 

In  the  year  187 i 
the  artist  married  an 
EngHsh  lady,  who  has 
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since  distinguished  herself  by  her  pictures  of 
charming  children,  quaintly  clad,  and  busy  in 
their  old-fashioned  tiled,  or  paneled,  surround- 
ings. 

By  the  year  1874  the  decorations  of  Mr. 
Alma  -Tadema's  house,  at  the  North  Gate,  Re- 
gent's Park,  were  completed,  and  the  whole  ef- 
fect was  of  a  palace  of  exotic  beauty.  In  a 
moment  all  this  beauty  was  well  nigh  destroyed 
by  the  explosion  of  a  barge  laden  with  gun- 
powder and  benzolin,  which  was  passing  along 
the  canal  in  front  of  his  house.  The  walls 
were  cracked,  the  windows  broken,  the  front 
door,  even,  was  torn  off  its  hinges,  so  that 
the  open  portal  showed  on  its  threshold  the 
almost  too  hospitable  greeting  of  "  Salve  " 
to  the  outside  world,  M.  Tissot,  the  French 
artist,  who  was  at  that  time  living  in  London, 
said  that  the  terrace  of  houses  nearest  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident  had  all  the  appearance 
of  the  streets  of  Paris  after  the  bombardment 
during  the  Commune.  There  is  a  pretty  story 
of  the  behavior  on  this  occasion  of  the  two 
young  daughters  of  the  house.  They  had  al- 
ways been  told  that  if  they  felt  frightened  at 
night  they  were  to  ring  their  bedroom  bell;  so, 
when  they  awoke  suddenly,  in  the  utter  dark- 
ness, to  find  the  window-frame  lying  on  their 
bed,  the  ceiling  falling  in  fragments,  and  hun- 
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dreds  of  hazelnuts — part  of  the  boat's  cargo 
— showering  down  upon  them,  the  elder  child 
remarked  to  her  sister,  in  the  high  calm  voice 
of  authority,  "  Anna,  ring  the  bell !  " 

The  news  of  the  explosion  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alma-Tadema,  who  were  travel- 
ing in  Scotland  at  the  time.  But  Mr.  Alma- 
Tadema's  splendid  energy  Avas  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  he  at  once  saw  means  for  im- 
proving his  house.  The  outer  walls  were,  first 
of  all,  firmly  clamped  together  with  huge  iron 
girders;  next,  the  inner  house  was  considered. 
New  doorways  were  cut  through  the  side- 
walls,  arches  were  constructed,  and  here  and 
there  a  slim,  supporting  column  was  added. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  became,  if  pos- 
sible, more  charming  and  fairy-hke  than  before. 
The  artist  decorated  the  ceiling  of  his  studio 
in  the  Pompeian  style,  with  figures  of  his  own 
hand  in  a  design  of  light  floral  festoons,  divid- 
ing the  space  into  panels  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes.  For  these  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  made 
some  charming  sketches  of  dancing  nymphs 
and  tootling  satyrs. 

II. 

His  picture  of  "The  Education  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Clovis"  was  the  first  subject  of  this 
period  treated  by  Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  and  the 
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first  he  painted  under  Leys's  corrections.  It 
was  followed  by  a  whole  series  of  paintings 
illustrating  the  thrilling  and  tragic  story  of 
Fredegonda  and  Galswinde.  In  these  produc- 
tions the  determined  character  of  the  painter 
is  seen ;  he  is  unflinching  in  the  way  in  which 
he  wrestles  with  his  subject  until  he  has  con- 


Egyptians  Amused  themselves  ThreeThousand 
Years  ago."  Another  Egyptian  painting  of  his 
sh<)ws  two  very  lean  men  seated  on  their  heels, 
and  playing  a  game  of  chess  at  a  low  table.  I 
have  heard  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  say  that  very 
few  European  persons  are  able  to  sit  with  ease, 
and  for  any  length  of  time,  in  this  position.  This 
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quered  the  difficulties  of  it.  Also  there  is  ap- 
parent in  these  works  the  ceaseless  trouble  that 
he  always  takes  to  inform  himself  accurately 
and  thoroughly  in  matters  of  detail ;  these  de- 
tails once  grasped,  whether  they  be  pleasing 
to  the  eye  or  not,  are  firmly  written  down  by 
that  truthful  pencil  of  his. 

Mr.  Alma-Tadema  always  acknowledges  the 
great  debt  that  he  owes  to  his  early  acquain- 
tance with  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  book,  "  How  to 
Become  a  Painter."  Such  a  book  would  nat- 
urally be  of  immense  service  to  a  worker  of 
his  temperament,  for  whom  half-measures  and 
half-knowledge  do  not  exist ;  for  he  is  a  man 
who  must  fully  realize  for  himself  exactly  how 
any  given  subject,  with  all  its  accessories,  ac- 
tually looks  before  he  will  attempt  to  repre- 
sent it  in  a  concrete  form. 

In  1863  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  painted  his  first 
Egyptian  picture,  which  he  called  "  How  the 
Vol.  XLVII.— 6.3. 


picture  of  the  chess-players  was  sold  in  Berlin 
in  1865  to  a  banker  of  Moscow,  and  was  the 
means  of  Mr.  Alma-Tadema's  acquaintance 
with  M.  Gambert,  the  picture-dealer,  who, 
recognizing  at  once  the  unusual  gifts  of  the 
young  painter,  at  the  advice  of  Baron  Leys 
and  Rosa  Bonheur,  gave  him  an  order  for 
twenty-four  pictures. 

In  1865  began  the  series  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man subjects  by  which  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  is 
perhaps  most  widely  known.  The  earlier  ex- 
amples of  these  are,  however,  very  different 
from  the  paintings  that  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  pro- 
duces to-day:  they  are  darker  in  tone,  deeper 
in  color,  and  more  crowded  with  detail.  But 
now  and  again  this  painter  still  returns  to  his 
earlier  love,  and  gives  us  one  of  his  powerful 
Egyptian  subjects. 

If  the  titles  of  all  Mr.  Alma-Tadema's  pic- 
tures were  enumerated  here,  they  would  fill 
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several  columns  of  this  magazine.  "  The  Pyrrhic 
Dance"  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  represen- 
tations of  ancient  dances,  whether  of  the  solemn 
and  religious  sort,  or  of  the  more  homely  kinds, 
of  the  Roman  people.  In  1870  the  large  com- 
position of"  The  Vintage  Festival "  was  painted, 
and  was  exhibited  by  itself  in  one  of  the  Lon- 
don galleries.  This  picture  impressed  the  Brit- 
ish pubhc  greatly  with  its  serious  and  novel  kind 
of  beauty,  as  well  as  by  its  vivid  presentment  of 
ancient  times.  To  the  year  1874  belongs  per- 
haps the  grandest  and  most  solemn  of  all  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema's  conceptions,  "The  Death  of 
the  First-Born"  (The  Last  Plague).  In  1875 
the  painter  returned  to  a  Merovingian  subject, 
and  produced  a  new  version  of  the  story  of 
Fredegonda  in  "  The  Tragedy  of  an  Honest 
Wife."  To  the  years  1873  and  1874  belong 
the  large  canvases  of  "The  Sculpture  Gal- 
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lery"  and  "The  Picture  Gallery,"  as  well  as 
numerous  smaller  panel-pieces  of  gardens, 
courtyards,  flowers,  and  young  girls.  In  1884 
came  "Hadrian  in  England,"  showing  that 
emperor  inspecting  a  factory  of  Romano- 
British  potteries.  In  1888  was  painted  that 
most  strange  and  gorgeously  colored  picture 
of  a  practical  joke  on  a  large  scale,  called 
"The  Roses  of  Heliogabalus,"  wherein  were 
seen  perfect  clouds  of  roses  and  rose  petals 
let  loose  through,  the  unfastening  of  the  cords 
of  the  velarium,  and  showering  down  upon 
the  lounging  and  unsuspecting  guests,  half- 
smothering  them. 

From  time  to  time  has  appeared  an  Egyp- 
tian piece  in  which  the  heads  of  the  chief  fig- 
ures have  had  all  the  vraisemblance  of  portraits 
painted  from  the  life :  of  these  are  "  The  Grand 
Chamberlain    of   Sesostris "    (1869);    "The 
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Egyptian  at  his  House  Door"  (1864);  and 
Joseph  as  "  Pharaoh's  Overseer,"  in  which  last 
picture  Joseph  is  seen  examining  specimens  of 
the  cereals  brought  by  his  fellow-Israelites  to 
the  king.  In  all  of  these  paintings  of  Eastern 
life  the  spectator  is  strongly  impressed  by  the 
minutely  realistic  aspect  of  the  people  and  their 
surroundings. 


encouragements,  I  have  many  times  heard  him 
urge  on  faint-hearted  followers.  He  will  never 
allow  himself  to  be  beaten  by  the  difficulties  of 
any  subject.  No  shirking  of  intricate  detail,  no 
vagueness  of  line,  will  this  advocate  of  thor- 
oughness allow  to  any  timid  or  indolent  pupil. 
He  never  evades  a  tedious  accessory,  nor  does 
he  spare  his  brain  more  than  his  hand  when, 
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III. 


Mr.  Alma-Tadema  is  a  great  advocate  of 
work.  "  Nothing  can  be  done  well  without 
taking  trouble,"  he  says ;  "  you  must  work  hard 
if  you  mean  to  succeed."    By  these  and  similar 


by  the  making  of  endless  studies,  he  can  gain 
exacter  knowledge,  or  add  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  spirit  and  detail  in  his  designs.  But  this 
diligence  is  not  allied  to  any  love  of  his  own 
handiwork.  Mr.  Alma  -Tadema  is  ruthless  in 
destroying  results  that  do  not  seem  to  him  to  be 
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satisfactory  ;  I  have  often  seen  him  wipe  from 
his  canvas  a  beautiful  figure  or  a  lovely  ob- 
ject, when  he  thought  that  by  doing  so  the  line 
of  his  composition  would  be  improved,  or  that 
greater  simpHcity  would  be  gained  by  the  sacri- 
fice. I  have  heard  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  tell  a 
story  of  the  fate  of  two  unsuccessful  pictures  of 
his  student  days.  One  of  them  was  returned  un- 
sold by  the  committee  of  the  Brussels  exhibi- 
tion in  1859  —  the  subject,  I  beheve,  was  of 
a  house  on  fire,  with  people  rescuing  the  vic- 
tims. His  fellow-students  were  asked  into  the 
studio  of  the  rejected  painter,  and  were  invited 
to  jump  through  the  canvas,  the  owner  of  it 
leading  the  way  by  leaping,  head  first,  through 
the  oily  flames.  The  other  story  was  of  a  large- 
sized,  square  picture  which  came  back  hope- 
lessly, again  and  again,  to  the  easel  of  its 
creator,  until  at  last  it  was  cut  out  of  its  frame, 
and  was  given  to  an  old  woman  to  use  as  a 
table-cover,  and  who  remarked  that  it  "  was 
much  better  than  those  common  oil-cloth  things 
that  always  let  the  water  through,  for  this  one 
of  Mr.  Tadema's  making  was  a  good  thick  one, 
with  plenty  of  paint  on.  it." 

Mr.  Alma-Tadema  has  no  patience  with 
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would-be  dilettanti,  who,  I  fear,  pester  all  busy 
professional  people  with  fatuous  inquiries  about 
their  ways  of  work,  such  as,  "  Now,  what 
color  would  you  use  if  you  were  going  to  paint 
a  bluebell  ?  "  or,  "  How  many  hairs  should  an 
outHne  paint-brush  have  ?  "  He  thinks  they 
should  be  answered  as  by  the  sculptor,  who, 
on  being  asked  by  an  ardent  young  admirer  to 
show  him  the  tool  with  which  he  had  modeled 
his  beautiful  Venus,  showed  the  muscle  of  his 
own  broad  thumb.  Mr.  Alma  -Tadema  uses  very 
few  paints,  and  those  are  of  the  simpler  and 
more  old-fashioned  kinds,  such  as  siennas  and 
ochers.  He  is  firm  in  his  conviction  that  the 
colors  on  a  palette  should  be  composed  either 
entirely  of  mineral,  or  entirely  of  vegetable 
substances ;  he  considers  that  to  mix  the  two 
kinds  is  highly  perilous  to  the  future  safety  of 
the  painting. 

The  methodical  ways  of  this  painter  are  ap- 
parent in  the  arrangements  of  his  house,  and 
especially  in  those  of  his  studio.  He  is  emi- 
nently Dutch,  even  when  he  tries  to  be  most 
classical.  From  a  voluminous  drapery  down 
to  a  small  pocket  pen-knife,  each  has  its  ap- 
pointed place  in  his  studio  :  a  glance  at  the 
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work-table,  or  along  the  lines  of  folios  of  stud- 
ies on  the  many-divisioned  shelves,  will  show 
this;  each  folio  is  numbered,  and  beneath  it 
is  written,  in  the  painter's  neat  hand-writing, 
the  subject  matter  of  the  drawings  within,  un- 
der such  sectional  headings  as  "  Greek  Head- 
dresses," "  Bronzes,"  "  Armor,"  "  Furniture," 
'•  Wigs,"  "  Ears  and  Hands,"  "Ornaments,"  etc. 
This  extreme  neatness,  however,  leads  some- 
times to  painful  anxiety ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
some  careless  visitor  leans  against  and  disturbs 
the  folds  of  a  curtain,  or  crushes  the  surface  of 
an  embroidery;  the  very  displacement  of  a 


ranged  and  rearranged  until  the  artist's  eye  is 
satisfied  that  the  whole  composition  hangs  well 
t(^gether,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  specta- 
tor is  carried  naturally  along  to  the  chief  inci- 
dent of  the  scene.  All  the  sketching  in  of  the 
figures  is  done  with  the  help  of  nature.  A  thin 
oil-color  outline  of  some  neutral  color  is  used 
for  this ;  sometimes  the  figures  are  painted  at 
once.  The  whole  canvas  is  now  filled  in,  ra- 
ther as  a  piece  of  cloisonne  might  be  with  color, 
so  that  the  disturbing  whiteness  of  the  material 
is  hidden.  From  this  time  forth,  hard  work  fol- 
lows.  If  the  picture  contained  elaborate  archi- 
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chair  may  cause  agony  to  the  highly  strung 
nerves,  and  be  held  to  give  an  air  of  untidiness 
to  the  apartment.  But  with  all  this  elaboration 
of  the  house  surroundings,  the  every- day  home- 
life  of  this  painter  is  one  of  extreme  simplicity 
and  independence. 

IV. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Mr.  Alma- 
Tadema's  work,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
one  has  described  the  exact  manner  in  which 
he  proceeds.  His  first  sketch  for  a  picture  is 
usually  done  slightly,  and  directly  on  the  can- 
vas or  panel.    The  groups  of  figures  are  ar- 


tecture,  he  sometimes  had  a  paper  of  the  same 
size  as  the  canvas  stretched  across  a  board, 
and  the  whole  building — parts  of  which  were 
to  appear  in  the  picture — drawn  out  carefully 
to  scale  by  an  assistant,  with  roof,  sculptured 
columns,  and  elaborate  tessellated  pavement 
.complete,  untiring  attention  being  paid  to  the 
perspective  of  the  different  parts.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  had  always  to  do  it  afresh,  as  it  was 
never  good  enough,  and  therefore  he  has  aban- 
doned this  plan,  and  tries  now  himself  to  work 
out  his  backgrounds  on  the  picture  itself  so 
completely  and  so  thoroughly  that  an  actual 
building  could  be  constructed  by  following  the 
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plans  for  it.  I  recollect  once  remarking  to  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema  that  I  thought  a  pillar  in  the 
foreground  of  one  of  his  pictures  was  rather  too 
conspicuous:  whereupon  he  at  once  showed  me 
that  it  was  obliged  to  be  so,  as  it  was  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  line  of  architecture  carried  for- 
ward from  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  he  went 
on  to  point  out  how  this  fagade  fitted  on  to 
that  hall,  and  that  flight  of  steps  made  some 
other  wall  finish  at  a  given  angle,  and  so  on, 
until  I  found  myself  quite  convinced  of  the  ac- 
tuality of  the  whole  thing,  and  believed,  as  he 
did,  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  that  column 
remaining  where  it  was,  even  if  it  did  still  seem 
unduly  prominent. 

Mr.  Alma-Tadema  paints  his  figures  direct 
from  life  in  every  instance,  elaborately  draped 
and  coiffured  as  they  appear  in  his  completed 
pictures :  but  he  will  often  pause  in  painting  to 
make  a  delicate  pencil-drawing  of  the  details  of 
a  garment,  as  it  appears  and  then  loses  itself 
among  the  close  folds  of  the  drapery,  or  to  note 
the  turn  of  a  wrist  or  the  curve  of  a  neck. 

The  flowers  that  illuminate  so  many  of  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema's  more  recent  pictures  are  also 
invariably  painted  from  life;  his  house  often 
presenting  a  most  festive  appearance,  great 
bowls  of  roses,  or  vases  of  jonquils  and  acacia, 
standing  in  the  atrium,  waiting  their  turn  to  be 
carried  into  the  great  studio  to  be  painted. 
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These  flowers  come  from  many  foreign  shores, 
some  of  them  from  Italy,  some  even  from  Al- 
giers, others  from  English  country  gardens, 
while  many  of  them  are  procured  in  Covent 
Garden  market,  that  London  pleasance  where 
flowers  are  found  blooming  all  through  the 
year.  In  spite  of  the  severeness  of  his  mental 
eye,  and  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  form, 
Mr.  Alma-Tadema  will  never  trust  to  his  mem- 
ory. If  this  is,  as  indeed  it  must  be,  a  great 
merit,  it  may  also  be  a  slight  limitation  in  his 
art. 

When  an  important  picture  approaches  com- 
pletion, the  whole  household  is  aware  of  the 
painter's  excitement,  and  eagerly  shares  it.  Pro- 
fessional models  are  insufficient  to  supply  the 
demand,  and  a  friend  is  called  upon  at  night, 
or  some  member  of  the  family  in  the  very  early 
morning,  to  dedicate  a  face  or  a  hand  to  the 
great  sacrifice.  During  these  critical  times  Mr. 
Alma  -Tadema's  intensity  is  something  formid- 
able, and  he  is  in  the  mood,  like  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  to  pour  all  his  most  precious  things 
into  the  fire  of  his  devouring  art.  It  is  very 
exciting  to  share  these  periods  of  storm  and 
stress.  They  do  not  last  very  long,  or  who  could 
survive  to  tell  the  tale  ? 

When  his  present  home  was  under  construc- 
tion, he  was  continually  drawing  designs  in 
delicate  outline  for  such  details  as  the  turning 
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of  an  ivory  handle,  or  the  decoration  of  some 
inlaid  panel ;  or,  again,  plans  were  made  for 
couches  with  strange  and  elaborate  legs,  or  for 
other  articles  of  furniture,  which  his  workmen 
would  carry  out  from  his  designs.  Mr.  Alma- 
Tadema  never  seemed  to  get  at  the  end  of  his 
ideas  for  his  house.  The  very  windows  open 
strangely,  and  the  doors,  apparently,  have  no 
fastenings  at  all,  and,  to  the  uninitiated,  are  not 
a  little  puzzling  to  open  and  shut. 

When  the  picture  called  "  The  Improvisa- 
tore  "  was  being  painted,  much  excitement  pre- 
vailed. This  painting  shows  a  youth  singing 
to  some  persons  who  are  seated  on  the  green 
sward,  and  accompanying  his  song  on  the  lyre. 
The  whole  scene  is  bathed  in  moonlight,  and 
the  question  which  interested  Mr.  Alma-Ta- 


dema's  household  was  as  to  the  actual  amount 
of  color  that  could  be  positively  perceived  in 
objects  seen  by  the  light  of  the  moon  alone.  In 
order  to  test  this  point,  draperies  of  different 
colors  were  placed  in  the  garden,  and  evening 
visitors  were  asked  candidly  to  say  what  colors 
they  thought  them  to  be.  No  two  persons  could 
agree  as  to  the  positive  color  of  any  given  ob- 
ject in  the  moonlight.  The  painter,  therefore, 
was  obliged,  on  this  occasion,  to  follow  the 
instinct  of  his  own  eyesight. 

Sometimes  a  longing  comes  over  us  for  a 
little  repose  from  all  this  crowded  perfection 
of  detail ;  a  wish  creeps  into  the  mind  for  a  little 
dimness,  a  slight  mist  over  it  all,  or  for  at  least 
a  little  uncertainty  in  some  of  the  details.  But 
Mr.  Alma-Tadema's  character  comes  out  in  his 
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refusal  of  this  indulgence,  and  in  his  conviction 
that  there  is  only  one  right  way ;  "  no  half 
measures," and  "no  hesitation  or  uncertainty." 
He  draws  everything  to  measure;  every  inch, 
or  fraction  of  an  inch,  is  proved;  "It  must, 
it  shall,  be  right  and  exact ;  if  you  are  sure  of 


advances,  luckily  to  reappear  again  at  the  end. 
Also,  with  this  great  knowledge  of  detail,  he  is 
inclined  to  be  too  lavish  of  decoration.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  his  elaborately  veined  and  finished 
marbles  are  often  the  plainest  parts  of  his  pic- 
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your  facts,  why  hesitate  to  state  them  defi- 
nitely ?  "  is  what  this  severe  master  of  detail 
may  say  to  any  one  who  recommends  a  con- 
cession to  what  is  graceful  or  apparent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Alma-Ta- 
dema  is  so  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  detail 
and  of  surface-painting,  and  so  accomplished 
in  rendering  it,  that  he  sometimes  loses  sight  of 
the  original  intention  of  his  picture  —  the  mo- 
tive of  his  composition.  The  Hght  in  his  unfin- 
ished paintings  is  apt  to  die  down  as  the  picture 


tures — wherein  perhaps  lies  in  some  measure 
the  secret  of  his  great  charm. 


V. 

Nothing  is  commoner  than  to  see  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema,  in  the  circle  of  his  intimate 
friends,  pull  out  his  sketch-book  and  enter  a 
hurried  note  of  the  graceful  pose  of  some  fig- 
ure among  the  guests,  or  of  the  combined  lines 
of  a  group ;  or  he  will  make  a  sketch  of  the 
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outline  of  a  child's  cheek,  with  the  tip  of  its 
little  nose  showing  beyond,  all  else  of  its  face 
being  hidden  by  its  frilled  hood  or  its  falling 
curls.  At  such  a  party  Mr.  Alma-Tadema 
keeps  the  whole  company  laughing  merrily 
over  his  clever  little  drawings,  made  with  a  few 
strokes  of  the  pencil,  but  yet  portraying  to  the 
hfe  the  aspect  of  the  "sad  or  gay  pig,"  or  of 
the  "  portly  bishop  and  his  lady,  seen  from  a 


which,  when  he  is  in  a  gay  mood,  beams  with 
kindly  expression,  his  eyes  twinkHng,  and  his 
whole  face  becoming  suffused  with  smiles. 
His  manner  is  very  genial,  but  on  formal  oc- 
casions, or  at  public  ceremonies,  he  has  a 
courtly  and  rather  foreign  carriage.  When 
roused,  and  in  argument  about  politics  or  art, 
his  voice  becomes  raised,  and  his  eyes  kindle 
with  fire;  at  these  times  the  spectator  is  struck 
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third-floor  window,"  or  else  of  that  ingenious 
face  whose  features,  looked  at  without  preju- 
dice, are  simply  the  figures  15^;  but  regarded 
non-critically,  and  with  a  little  imagination, 
represent  the  portrait  of  a  rather  prim  and  el- 
derly woman  in  a  spoonbill  bonnet,  or  her  lover. 

Mr.  Alma-Tadema's  sense  of  humor  is  very 
broad  and  genial;  he  is  a  perfect  fund  of  amus- 
ing anecdotes  and  conundrums,  and  it  is  often 
a  question  among  his  friends  where  he  can  pos- 
sibly find  the  great  number  of  stories  and  bon- 
mots  that  he  tells  on  all  occasions.  As  a  host 
his  manner  is  very  hearty  and  hospitable,  and 
he  takes  untiring  pleasure  in  showing  the 
beauty  and  surprises  of  his  house  to  the  numer- 
ous visitors  who  gather  weekly  at  his  studio. 

In  appearance  he  is  fair,  and  is  of  a  strong, 
broad  build;  he  has  almost  a  chubby  face. 


with  the  great  decision  of  character  which  is 
accentuated  by  the  lines  of  the  square  forehead 
and  the  firmly  drawn  jaw,  the  fullness  of  the 
lips,  and  the  set  of  the  head. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  about  Mr.  Alma- 
Tadema's  great  love  of  music.  To  see  him 
playing  over  in  duet  form,  with  a  member  of 
his  family,  the  score  of  some  favorite  opera, 
the  volume  of  sound  increasing  as  his  excite- 
ment rises,  and  the  whole  being  capped  by 
his  shouting  aloud  the  arias  of  the  hero,  is  a 
scene  that  it  is  delightful  to  witness.  Many  of 
the  first  musicians  of  the  day  may  be  counted 
among  Mr.  Alma-Tadema's  friends;  and  those 
gatherings  at  his  house,  when  music  is  poured 
forth  under  the  silver  dome  of  the  mysteriously 
lighted  studio,  are  among  the  most  striking  and 
beautiful  scenes  to  be  met  with  in  London. 
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"  TT  7"HEN  ye  git  the  split  in  George's  Island 
VV  over  ag'in'  Gran'  Mahac,  then  ye  can 
call  it  jest  half-way  to  '  P'tit  Matinic'.'  "  Thus 
said  the  venerable  bucaneer  on  the  wharf  at 
Port  Cleeve,  standing  in  the  mist  and  haze  of  a 
July  downpour,  in  tarpaulins  and  sou'wester 
of  the  palest  yellow.  "  Mind  ye  that  the  buoy 
on  the  outer  ledge  's  shifted  a  half  p'int  to  the 
east'ard,  so  that  ye  '11  hev  to  make  the  cock 
hills  over  the  day-mark."  This  last  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  melancholy  person  whom  I  had 
induced  to  set  me  on  P'tit  Matinic'. 

"  But  I  carn't  see  what  'n  the  ol'  Harry  ye 
want  out  to  sech  a  place,  eighteen  miles  from 
nowhere,  when  ye  might  stop  where  ye  be, 


comfortable  and  com/<5'r/able,  right  here  to  the 
Gut,  an'  a  new  hotel  an'  fixin's,  with  a  pianny 
and  a  cupeler,  an'  all  manner," —  a  pause  to 
see  if  these  superior  attractions  might  not 
weaken  my  resolve^ — "  but  if  ye  will  go,  why, 
ye  will,  I  cal'Iate;  an'  there  's  the  mail  for  the 
island,  an'  ye  can  jest  tell  'em  that  it 's  laid  here 
so  long  that  it  's  got  kinder  fly-spotted, — but 
I  cal'Iate  that  they  won't  mind  that, —  an'  ye 
might  say  that  salt 's  riz,  an'  mackerel 's  bringin' 
eighteen  'n'  harf  for  ones." 

As  we  dropped  down  the  harbor  in  the  driz- 
zle, his  grumbling  voice  died  away,  and  before 
he  became  a  blur  against  the  gray  wall  of  the 
fish-house  I  saw  him  raise  his  hands  to  his  face, 


''ain't   no   minister.'" 


Miss  Dorothy    McCallan. 
(Photographed   by  F.  Hollyer,  from  chalk  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  artist.) 
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'HO  was  it  who 
invented  the 
phrase,  "  the 
literary  idea?" 
and  did  he  quite 
understand  what 
he  meant  by  it? 
Did  it  occur  to 
him  that  ideas 
are  the  joroperty 
of  tlie  h  u  m  a  n 
mind  and  not  of 

<i  n  y  2^<'^i'ti<^ul^^' 
art ;  that  thou  oh 
some  can  be  fully 
expressed  by  one 
art  only,  and 
some  better  ex- 
pressed by  one 
art  than  another, 
to  deny  the  right 
of  any  art  to  ex- 
press or  suggest  what  it  can  would  be 
to  impoverish  it  very  seriously?     Lit- 


erature would  come  off  better  than' 
painting,  but  how  changed  and  dull 
would  it  be  if  what  may  be  called  the 
"pictorial  idea  "were  excluded  from  its 
territory. 

Fortunately  men  of  imagination  who 
are  also  artists  have  always  refused  to 
be  strictly  bound  by  pedantic  theories, 
and  the  greatest  of  them  have  not  been 
the  first  to  break  down  any  inconveni- 
ent barriers  between  one  art  and  an- 
other, which  hampered  the  expression 
of  their  thoughts.  What  has  been  will 
be,  and  even  in  the  present  day  of  dom- 
inant "realism  "  we  have  several  artists 
who  endeavor  to  express  by  paint  such 
ideas  as  inspire  them,  without  much  re- 
gard as  to  whether  they  are  "  liter- 
ary "  or  not.  With  one  of  these.  Sir 
E.  Burne-Jones,  I  dealt  in  Sckibner's 
Magazine  last  February,  and  I  am  now 
to  write  a  few  words  about  another, 
who  has  done  as  much  as  any  ar- 
tist of  his  generation  to  maintain  the 


»*,  The  illustrations  In  this  article  are  all  reproduced  with  the  kind  consent  of  the  owners  of  the  original  paint- 
ings, and  the  permission  of  the  photographers,  Mr.  F.  Hollyer  and  Messrs,  Cameron  &  Smith. 
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Death  Crowning  Innocence. 
(Photographed   by  Cameron  8c  Smith.) 
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G.  F.  Watts,   R.A.,   from  Life. 
(Photographed   by  Cameron  &  Smith.) 


claim  of  the  art  of  painting  not  only  to 
please  and  amuse,  but  to  elevate  the 
mind  by  the  expression  of  the  noblest 
ideas.  It  has  been  the  strange  fortune 
of  Mr.  Watts,  who  has  never  disguised 
the  didactic  aim  of  his  art,  to  have  been 
more  or  less  exempted  from  the  gen- 
eral condemnation  which  some  mod- 
ern critics  have  for  many  years  dis- 
tributed impartially  on  all  painters 
whose  art  is  not  entirely  for  "  art's 
sake."  He  is  still  regarded  by  most  of 
these  as  a  true  artist ;  an  artist  as  it 
were  in  spite  of  himself.  And  this  he 
is  even  according  to  his  own  account, 
for  he  has  told  me  that  he  would  have 
expressed  himself  in  words  had  that 
gift  been  vouchsafed  to  him.  If  one 
may  judge  from  his  few  published 
utterances,   like  his  early  criticism  of 


Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  his  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  works,  and  his  delight- 
ful conversation,  he  imderrates  his  own 
powers  of  effective  speech  ;  but  still  it  is 
not  to  be  regretted  that  his  dominant 
power  of  expression  has  been  graphic 
design,  for  this  is  a  quality  rarer  even 
than  eloquence,  and  he  possesses  it  in  a 
degree  of  force  and  purity  which  would 
have  been  exceptional  at  any  time  or  in 
any  country. 

It  was  certainly  by  no  ordinary 
strength  of  natural  impulse  that  Mr. 
Watts,  like  Sir  E.  Burne- Jones,  was 
constrained  to  devote  the  wiiole  of  his 
life  to  creating  images  of  the  unseen. 
The  feeling  of  "  something  not  our- 
selves" permeates  the  whole  of  their 
subject  art,  idealism  invades  their  very 
l^ortraits.     The  results  are  indeed  dif- 
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ferent,  for  tliey  spring  from  two  differ- 
ent Imman  beings,  each  of  whom  has 
allowed  his  own  genius  to  develop  in 
harmony  with  his  own  separate  individ- 
uality, neither  has  jDermitted  any  acci- 
dent or  fashion  or  worldly  considera- 
tion to  mar  or  divert  its  normal  growth. 
Burne- Jones  has  the  more  roni antic 
and  more  personal  vision,  Watts  the 
broader  and  simpler  imagination,  and 
so,  though  their  lines  of  thought  of- 
ten run  near  to  each  other,  they  can 
scarcely  be  ever  said  to  touch.  So 
much  at  least  may  be  said  in  compar- 
ison of  these  two  artists  without  ajj- 
proaching  the  "  odious."  Nor  is  it  any 
disparagement  to  other  living  artists  of 
imagination  to  say  that  Watts  is  per- 
haps the  most  self-taught  and  self- 
directed  of  all.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  belongs  to  a  genera- 
tion before  the  Pre  -  Raphaelite  and 
later  movements  which  have  had  so 
transforming  an  influence  on  modern 
art.  When  he  first  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  the  year  1837,  being- 
then  but  twenty  years  old  (he  was  born 
on  the  23d  of  "^February,  1817),  the 
chief  lights  of  poetical,  or  what  was 
then  called  "  historical,"  art  were  Etty, 
Eastlake,  Hilton,  and  Howard  among 
painters,  and  Baily  and  Gibson  among 
sculptors.  These  were  all  Academi- 
cians, and  among  the  Associates  there 
was  not  a  man  from  whom  Watts's  ge- 
nius could  draw  much  nutriment.  Out- 
side the  Academy  was  indeed  Haydon, 
with  his  high  aims  and  Titanic  energy, 
and  inside  was  the  great  Turner,  whose 
genius,  though  principally  shown  in 
landscape,  was  all-embracing.  Watts, 
no  doubt,  owed  much  indirectly  to 
both  of  these,  but  not  in  the  way  of 
training.  They  had  no  influence  on  the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  which  he 
found  so  useless  to  him  that  he  with- 
drew from  them  after  a  few  wrecks'  at- 
tendance. He  "haunted,"  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  the  studio  of  William 
Behnes,  the  portrait- sculptor,  drawing 
from  plaster  casts,  of  which  he  had  a 
good  collection,  but  receiving  no  in- 
struction from  him.  Of  professional 
education  in  the  ordinary  sense  he 
had  received  none  when  he  exhibited 
*'  A  Wounded  Heron "  and  the  por- 
traits of  two  young  ladies  in  the  Royal 


Academy  in  1837.  He  will  tell  you 
that  his  real  mastei'S  and  standards  of 
art  were  tlie  Elgin  mai-bles,  and  that  he 
derived  from  them  not  only  his  sense  of 
form  and  style,  but  suggestions  of 
color.  In  1838  he  sent  anotlier  por- 
trait, in  1840  his  first  subject-picture, 
"  Isabella  e  Lorenzo  " — in  1841  a  por- 
trait of  Miss  Brunton,  and  the  next 
year  a  portrait  of  Madame  lonides  and 
a  scene  from  "  Cymbeline."  The  por- 
trait of  this  year  is  esj^ecially  note- 
worthy, as  from  that  day  to  this  Mr. 
Watts  has  painted  a  succession  of  por- 
traits of  theloiudes  family — five  gener- 
ations in  all.  The  first  of  the  series 
were  Constantine  and  Mary  lonides, 
painted  about  fift}'  years  ago  ;  the  last 
is  their  great-great-grandchild,  Miss 
Agathonike  Helene,  painted  quite  re- 
cently, and  surely  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  his  or  any  other  artist's 
portraits  of  children.  It  is  not  given 
to  manj'  artists  to  j^aint  five  genera- 
tions of  the  same  family,  or  to  retain 
the  power  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  to- 
present  with  such  perfect  freshness  and 
sympathy  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  a 
little  girl. 

From  1842  there  occurs  a  break  of 
six  years  in  Mr.  Watts's  coiitributions  to 
the  Royal  Academy.  At  that  time  the 
art-world  was  agitated  by  the  proposal 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  to  hold 
competitive  exhibitions  of  designs  for 
the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment with  scenes  from  the  history  of 
Great  Britain.  The  first  exhibition  w'as 
held  in  Westminster  Hall  in  1843.  Ar- 
tists young  and  old  threw  their  whole 
energies  into  their  cartoons,  from  poor 
Haydon,  wdio  had  ever  since  1812  been 
the  consistent  and  loud-voiced  insti- 
gator of  the  scheme,  to  Watts  and 
other  young  men,  who  had  yet  their 
spurs  to  win. 

To  Haydon  the  competition  was  a  bit- 
ter disappointment,  perhaps  the  bitter- 
est of  his  life,  for  he  was  unsuccessful  \ 
to  Watts  the  result  was  the  reverse,  for 
he  obtained  one  of  the  first-class  prizes 
with  his  cartoon  of  "Caractacus  led 
in  Triumph  through  the  Streets  of 
Rome."  *  The  £300  which  he  received 
facilitated  his  desire  to  go  to  Italy,  the 

*  This  was  never  carried  out  in  fresco.    Fragments  of 
it  are  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Northboume. 
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Orpheus  and   Eurydice — in  the  possession  of  the  artist. 
(Photographed   by  Cameron  &  Snnith.) 


Hope — in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William  R.  Moss. 
(Photographed   by  Cameron  &  Smith.) 
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prouiised  land  of  all  youiii;'  artists,  and 
one  day  in  the  year  IS-AB  lie  presented 
liiniselt'  at  the  Casa  FeiToni,  then  occu- 
pied by  the  British  Legation  at  Flor- 
ence, bearing  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Lord  Holland,  the  British  minister 
at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany. 


Here  he  not  only  received  a  welcome^ 
but  found  a  most  valuable  and  con- 
stant friend.  He  went  to  Florence  for  ar 
short  stay ;  he  remained  for  four  years. 
On  the  walls  of  the  Villa  Careggi,  where 
Lord  Holland  lived,  and  where  Lorenzo 
de  Medici   died,    still  remains  a  fresco 
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Paola  and  Francesca — in  the  possession  of  the  artist. 
(Photographed    by   Cameron  &   Smith.) 


Herr  Joachim   (1867) — in   the   possession   of  the   artist. 
(Photographed   by  F.  Hollyer.) 


by  Watts  of  an  incident  relating  to  tlie 
death  of  Lorenzo.* 

But  it  is  at  Holland  House  that  the 
happy  effects  of  his  introduction  to 
Lord  Holland  can  be  best  seen.  There, 
besides    many   other   portraits    of   the 

*  His  fatal  illness  having  aroused  suspicions  of  poison- 
ing, his  friends  seized  his  physician  and  cast  him  down 
a  well.  A  sketch  in  oil  for  the  composition  is  in  Mr. 
Watts's  possession. 
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Holland  family,  are  the  sprightly  por- 
trait of  Lady  Holland  in  a  "  Nice  "  hat, 
and  th^  charming  one  of  little  Mary 
Fox  (afterward  Princess  Liechtenstein) 
with  the  big  dog  "Elia."  The  former 
was  painted  in  Florence  about  184:3. 
To  the  Florence  time  belong  also  the 
portraits  of  the  Countess  Walewska 
and  the    Countess  Castiglione,    and  a 
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G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  by  himself — in  the  possession  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Bowman. 
(Photographed   by  F.  Hollyer.) 


series  of  sketches  of  Lord  Holland's 
friends,  including  many  of  the  Italian 
nobility. 

Time  passed  so  pleasantly  and  quick- 
ly in  Italy  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
a  kind  reminder  from  Lord  Holland, 
Watts  would  probably  have  missed  the 
competition  of  oil  paintings  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  was  held 


by  the  Fine  Arts  Commissioners  in 
June,  1847.  He  returned  to  England 
just  in  time  to  send  in  his  picture  of 
"King  Alfred  Inciting  the  Saxons  to 
Resist  the  Landing  of  the  Danes,"  which 
duly  obtained  one  of  the  first  prizes, 
this  time  worth  £500. 

He  also  received  a  commission  to  ex- 
ecute in  fresco  the  "  St.  George  and  the 
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John  Lothrop  Motley  (1882) — in  the  possession  of  the  artist. 
(Photographed   by   F.  Hollyer.) 


Dragon,"  which,  begun  in  1848,  was 
completed  in  1853,  in  the  upper  waiting- 
hall  of  the  palace  at  Westminster.  The 
"King  Alfred"  is  also  in  the  "House," 
having  been  purchased  after  a  time,  for 
a  small  sum,  by  the  Commissioners. 

He  was  now  thoroughly  possessed 
with  the  desire  to  stimulate  the  love  of 
noble  art  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
in  England  by  the  adornment  of  the 
walls  of  public  buildings  with  mighty 
frescos  of  great  subjects,  and  he  pur- 
sued this  great  aim  with  ardor  for 
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many  years  after  his  return  from  Italy. 
If  such  a  dream  could  be  fullilled  by 
the  will  of  artists  alone,  every  public 
building  in  England  would  be  covered 
with  pictures  ;  for,  whatever  else  may 
be  alleged  against  British  artists,  it  can 
never  be  said  that  they  have  been  want- 
ing in  public  and  patriotic  spirit,  or 
have  weighed  their  labor  by  the  ounce, 
when  it  was  to  be  turned  to  a  noble 
use.  Bariy,  half  starved,  laboring  at 
his  huge  pictures  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
for  the  cost  of  his  materials,  the  Royal 
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Lord  Tennyson. 


Photographed   by  F.  Hollyer,  after  the   unfinished  study  in  oil   in  the  possession  of  the  artist.     The  painting  was  finished 

May,  1890. 


Academy  as  a  body,  offering  (in  1773) 
to  decorate  St.  Paul's  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, are  striking  evidences  in  the  past ; 
and  of  living  men,  Leighton,  Shields, 
Armitage,  and  others  have  shown  their 
willingness  to  work  for  public  ends 
for  nothing,  or  for  journeyman's  wages. 
Not  least  of  these  is  Watts,  who  executed 
without  fee  the  grand  fresco  of  "  Jus- 


tice," 40  feet  high  by  45  feet  long,  in 
the  Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  offered 
to  decorate  the  great  hall  at  Euston 
Railway  Station  with  a  series  of  mural 
paintings  rej^resenting  the  "Progress 
of  Commerce,"  for  the  bare  cost  of  scaf- 
folding and  colors.  This  was  refused, 
and  the  regret  which  we  must  all  feel 
at  the  rejection  of  such  a  great  offer  is 
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Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  (1865) — in  the  possession  of  the  artist. 
(Photographed   by  F.  Hoilyer.) 


mitigated  by  the  reflection  that  the 
works,  if  executed,  would  probably,  ere 
this,  have  followed  the  fate  of  nearty 
all  frescos  in  England,  and  of  most  in 
other  countries  ;  while  we  should  have 
missed  a  number  of  smaller  but  equally 
noble  pictures,  which,  with  pi-oper  care, 
will  last  for  an  indefinite  time.  The 
fresco  at  Lincoln's  Inn  has  already  had 
to  undergo  extensive  reparations  in 
tempera.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  that 
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the  "  Inn,"  in  testimony  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  this  monumental  Avork,  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Watts  a  cuj)  and  a  hon- 
orarium of  £500.* 

Mr.  Watts  has  been  but  a  fitful  ex- 
hibitor, and  you  cannot  in  his  case,  as  in 
that  of  most  English  artists  of  distinc- 
tion, trace  his  progress  and  career  from 

*  Among  other  mural  paintings  by  the  artist  are  a 
freeco  in  the  Chnrch  of  St.  James  the  Less,  near  Vaux- 
hall  Bridge,  and  "Achilles,  Briseis,  and  Thetis,"  at 
Bowood,  the  scat  of  Lord  Lansdowne. 


Walter  Crane  (1893) — in  the  possession  of  tine  artist. 
(Photographed   by  F.  Hollyer.) 


the  catalogues  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Yet  the  pictures  which  he  sent  to  Tra- 
falgar Square  in  1848  and  1849  have 
some  historic  sio-nificance. 

In  the  first  of  these  years  he  sent 
two  portraits,  "  Lady  Holland "  and 
"M.  Guizot,"  and  in  the  second,  a  large 
and  elaborate  oil  picture  called  "  Life's 
Illusions,"  and  a  drawing  for  a  fresco, 
the  subject  of  which  was  taken  from 
Isaiah. 


These  works  intimated  the  aims  to 
which  he  was  hereafter  to  devote  his 
life  almost  exclusively.  The  portrait 
of  M.  Guizot  was  one  of  the  first  of 
that  great  series  in  Avhicli,  more  than 
any  other  artist  of  his  time,  he  has  re- 
flected the  best  intellects  and  imagina- 
tions of  the  nineteenth  century.  From 
the  Guizot  of  1848  to  the  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  of  yesterday,  a  period  not  far 
short  of    half  a  century,  he    has  pur- 
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sued  a  consistent 
aim  in  painting  a 
gallery  of  great 
men,  not  for  the 
most  part  for  mon- 
ey or  for  other  peo- 
ple, but  for  himself 
and  for  the  nation, 
to  whom  he  will 
bequeath  them  ;  or 
rather  such  as  still 
belong  to  him  at 
his  death,  for  a  few 
are  in  private  hands 
and  he  has  already 
given  some  to  the 
National  Portrait 
Gallery.*  In  "Life 
Illusions  "  and  the 
drawing  from  Isai- 
ah there  is  a  dis- 
tinct departure 
from  merely  his- 
toric illu  strati  ve 
art,  their  intention 
being  to  "body 
forth  the  forms  of 
things  unknown," 
to  give  to  the  "airy 
nothings"  of  a 
poet's  vision  "  a  lo- 
cal habitation  and 
a  name." 

Henceforth  he  is 
to  be  a  painter  of 
ideas,  of  the  prop- 
erties and  attri- 
butes of  the  human 
race,  of  the  forces 
which  surround 
and  mould  the  lives 
of  men,  of  the 
dreams  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  world — 
a  painter  of  spirit- 
ual motive  power. 
"Whatever  stirs 
this  mortal  frame,"  whether  passions 
high  and  low,  beauty  or  intellect,  re- 
ligion or  philosophy,  these  were  then, 
and  are  now,  the  true  subjects  of  his  art. 

It  is  only  at  first  sight  that  there 
seems  to  be  anything  radically  diver- 
gent in  these  two  aims— the  "life-like 
imitation  of  an  individual  and  the  pure 

•  Lord  John  Kussell,  Lord  Lyons,  and  Lord  Lynd- 


Miss  Agathonik^  Htflfene  lonides  (1893) — in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Alexander  lonides. 
(Photograptied   by  F.  Hollyer.) 


creation  of  ideal  images.  It  is  not  the 
subject  but  the  artist  which  divides  art 
into  what  is  usually  the  "  real  "  and  the 
"ideal."  A  portrait  by  a  Denner  is, 
indeed,  mundane  enough,  but  so  is  an 
allegory  by  a  Bronzino,  and  when  a 
man  like  Rembrandt  or  Watts  jDaints 
either  a  portrait  or  a  vision,  he  removes 
it  to  a  sphere  beyond  the  reach  of  mere 
physical  sensation. 


T.r] 


From  the   Half-length  Portrait  of  Mary,  Wife  of  Constantine  lonides  (1842) — in  the  possession  of  Constantine 

lonldes,   her  grandson. 
(Photographed   by  F.  Hollyer.) 


Whether  he  paints  portrait  or  his- 
tory, takes  his  theme  from  a  book  or 
his  own  invention,  Watts's  aim  is  always 
ideal.  When  a  man  embodies  an  idea 
we  call  it  imagination,  when  he  paints 
a  material  object  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exjDress  its  essential  beauty  we  call  it 
insight,  but  the  faculties  are  closely  akin 
though  employed,  one  in  creation  and 
the  other  in  revelation.  But  though 
akin  they  are  distinct,  like  two  hands, 
and  some  artists  seem  to  be  able  to 
use  one  and  not  the  other.  Mr.  Watts, 
however,  is,  so  to  speak,  ambidextrous, 
and  can  make  us  feel  either  the  pres- 
ence of  Death  or  the  genius  of  Ten- 
nyson. In  both  cases  he  impresses  our 
minds  with  a  new  image  of  the  imma- 
terial. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Watts's  strange 
power  of  drawing  into  the  faces  of  his 
sitters  suggestions  of  their  inner  being 


lies,  no  doubt,  essentially  in  his  wide 
and  sensitive  sympathy  with  his  kind. 

In  the  presence  of  his  sitters  he  sur- 
renders his  own  individuality.  He  has 
no  wish  to  produce  a  fine  picture  sealed 
with  his  own  artistic  cachet,  whereby 
everyone  who  looks  may  say,  "  This  is  a 
Watts."  Of  course,  you  can  generally 
tell  a  "  Watts "  portrait  at  once  by  its 
tone  and  color  and  handling,  and  more 
certainly,  perhaps,  by  a  certain  sense 
of  the  pi'esence  of  a  real  person  alone 
with  his  thoughts,  secluded  in  a  veil  as 
of  a  special  intellectual  atmosphere. 
But  such  marks  of  identification  are 
the  unconscious  results  of  the  artist's 
own  self-suppression. 

In  all  his  works  he  regards  his  art  as 
only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  end  of 
a  portrait  to  him  is  a  truthful  resem- 
blance of  the  sitter,  truthful  not  only 
to    the    body  but  the    mind.     In    the 
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Iris — the   latest  picture  painted   by   Mr.  Watts. 
(Photographed   by   F.  Hollyer.) 


Ikfj- 


Hon.  Mrs.  Percy  Wyndham — in  the  possession  of  Hon.  Percy  Wyndham. 
(Photographed   by  F.  Hollyer.) 
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The  Throne  of  Death  (unfinished) — in  the  possession  of  the  artist. 
(Photographed   by  F.  HoUyer.) 
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The  Rider  on  -the  White  Horse  (1881)— in  the  possession  of  the  artist. 
(Photographed   by  F.  Hollyer.) 


Pall  Mall  Gazette  Extra,  No.  22,  p.  13, 
will  be  found  an  interesting  account  of 
his  way  of  painting  portraits,  given  in 
his  own  words.  In  the  course  of  it  he 
observes  : 

"  In  my  imaginative  work  I  consider 
myself  perfectly  fi'ee  as  to  detail  so  long 
as  I  do  not  violate  any  law  \  but  not  so, 
of  course,  in  portrait-painting,  when, 
while  giving  my  xnental  faculties  full 
play  so  as  to  seize  my  sitter's  intellect- 


ual characteristics,  I  observe  equally 
the  physical  niinutia).  To  assist  myself, 
I  converse  with  him,  note  his  turn  of 
thought,  his  disposition,  and  I  try  to 
find  out,  by  inquiry'  or  otherwise  (if  he 
is  not  a  public  man,  or  is  otherwise  un- 
known to  me),  his  character  and  so  forth ; 
and  having  made  myself  master  of  these 
details,  I  set  myself  to  place  them  on 
the  canvas,  and  so  reproduce  not  only 
his  face,  but  his  character  and  nature." 
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Statue  of  Hugh  Lupus  at  Eaton   Hall,  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Country  Seat  near  Chester 
(Photographed   by  F.  Hollyer) 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tins 
was  the  way  of  some  of  the  gi'eatest 
portrait -painters  of  old  —  Titian,  for 
example,  and  Bellini,  Lotto  and  Rem- 
brandt, Moroni  and  Raphael  —  but 
none  the  less  has  Watts  made  a  new 
departure  in  modern  art.  The  power 
which  was  a  natural  gift  grew  with 
exercise,  and  it  has  not  decreased  to 
the  present  day,  as  his  admirable  por- 
trait of  Walter  Crane  is  alone  sufficient 
to  testify.  Physically  the  portrait  is 
neither  flattering  nor  the  reverse,  it  is 
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the  very  image  of  the  man,  and  the  sin- 
cerity and  energy  of  its  character  are 
equally  true  to  life.  A  great  advance 
is  to  be  noted  between  the  Guizot  of 
1848  and  the  Gladstone  of  1865,  a  jior- 
trait  which  I  have  elsewhere  said  is  not 
only  a  history  but  a  prophecy.  Since 
then  his  hand  has  grown  freer  while  his 
insight  has  remained  as  keen,  and  the 
level  he  reached  in  such  portraits  as 
those  of  John  Stuart  Mill  (1874)  and 
Cardinal  Manning  (1882),  if  it  has 
not  been  exceeded  is  still  maintained. 
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In  confirmation  of  this  we  may  j)oint 
not  only  to  the  Walter  Crane,  but 
among  other  works  to  two  noble 
studies  made  by  him  of  his  old  friend 
Lord  Tennyson  in  his  latter  years,  and 
I  can  imagine  no  better  index  of  Watts's 
manner  as  a  portrait-j^ainter  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  his  life  than  his  pictures 
of  this  great  poet.  It  has  always  been 
Watts's  ambition  to  raise  the  pictorial 
art  of  his  country  to  the  level  of  its 
literature,  and  none  has  succeeded  so 
nearly.  In  his  pictures  he,  like  Tenny- 
son, has  aimed  at  the  highest  standard 
of  pure  and  noble  thought,  and  the  in- 
tellectual sympathy  between  them  has 
no  doubt  helped  to  make  his  portraits 
of  the  poet  of  exceptional  value.  The 
earliest  (1859)  is  in  the  possession  of 
Lady  Henry  Somerset  ;  another  very 
fine  one  belongs  to  the  Dowager  Lady 
Bowman  ;  another,  in  red  robes,  is  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but  has 
never  been  exhibited  ;  another,  in  peer's 
robes,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  ar- 
tist. 

It  is  imjDossible  within  the  limits  of 
this  article  to  go  through  the  whole 
catalogue  of  poets  and  painters,  of  men 
of  science  and  thought,  of  soldiers  and 
statesmen,  of  noble  men  and  beautiful 
women,  whom  Watts  has  painted ;  and 
I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  quote  a 
few  lines  which  I  have  written  else- 
where about  these  portraits.  "  A  past 
of  anxious  search  through  metaphysic 
mazes  for  the  truths  most  desired  of 
mankind,  is  written  in  the  thought- 
worn  face  of  Dr.  Martineau  ;  a  future  of 
passionate  unrest  in  the  eager,  subtle, 
self-conscious  features  of  Gladstone  in 
his  pi'ime.  In  Arthur  Stanley  we  see 
the  sensitive  lip  almost  trembling  with 
its  message  of  good-will  toward  men  ; 
in  Lord  Lawi'ence,  the  man  of  thought 
as  well  as  of  action,  the  devoted  and 
able  servant  of  his  country,  the  soldier 
and  statesman  in  one.  Here,  the  dis- 
tinctive nobleness  of  each  preserved,  is 
the  quiet  definite  Mill  opposed  to  the 
thundering  indefinite  Carlyle.  These 
few  words  may  give  some  notion  of  the 
breadth  of  Mr.  Watts's  sympathy,  and 
of  the  unerring  certainty  of  his  insight. 
To  detect  his  finer  discriminativeness 
some  special  and  peculiar  class  of  por- 
traits should  be  studied.  No  class  will 
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serve  this  purpose  better  than  that  of 
po^ts  ;  for  the  mental  characteristics 
of  the  sitters  are  widely  known,  their 
number  is  small,  and  all  the  greatest 
of  them  are  here.  Of  Tennyson  there 
are  two  portraits  :  one  taken  in  1859, 
the  other  recently.  In  both  there  is  a 
touch  of  mystery  which  is  wanting  in 
the  presentments  of  the  sitter's  breth- 
ren ;  in  both  there  is  a  something  of 
the  seer  and  the  philosopher — a  some- 
thing, too,  of  the  fastidious  workman 
who  is  long  in  seeking  out  the  best. 
The  powerful  head  is  a  laboratory 
where  thoughts  volatilize  in  passion, 
and  passion  is  absorbed  in  thought. 
The  fire  of  genius  that  one  rather  feels 
than  sees,  smoulders  long  sometimes 
befoi-e  it  bursts  into  flame  ;  but  to  look 
at  Mr.  Watts's  portraits  is  to  be  as  sen- 
sible of  its  presence  as  of  its  safe  con- 
trol. The  later  work  in  nowise  con- 
tradicts the  earlier,  it  is  rather  the 
proof  and  fulfilment  of  it ;  passion,  im- 
agination, and  reflection  are  the  chords 
of  both.  On  the  others  I  have  not 
space  to  enlarge.  I  shall  only  note 
that  in  each  particular  face  the  paint- 
er has  shadowed  forth  some  special 
and  peculiar  characteristic  :  in  Brown- 
ing's, sjDeculatiou  ;  in  Swinburne's,  ar- 
dor ;  in  Taylor's,  reason  ;  in  Arnold's, 
criticism  ;  in  Morris's,  taste."  Perhaps 
the  most  important  addition  not  be- 
fore mentioned  to  Watts's  Grallery  of 
Celebrities,  since  these  words  were  writ- 
ten, are  the  John  Lothrop  Motley  and 
the  Lord  Lytton  of  1882,  both  of  the 
finest  quality.  In  his  studio  is  now 
an  unfinished  study  of  Professor  Max 
Miiller.  When  we  come  to  consider 
Watts's  works  of  imaginative  art,  we 
shall  find  that  they  are  most  easily 
arranged  by  dividing  them  into  the 
classes  of  ideas  which  they  embody.  In 
the  first  place,  abstract  ideas  of  Time, 
Life,  Death,  Love,  Justice,  as  in  the  Lin- 
coln's Inn  fresco  ;  his  pictures  of  "  Time, 
Death,  and  Judgment,"  of  "  Love  and 
Death,"  of  "  Love  and  Life,"  of  "  Hope  " 
— perhaps  the  most  nobly  pathetic  of 
all  his  works.  Secondly,  ideas  of  hu- 
man life,  of  which  the  images  are  not 
less  the  creation  of  the  artist  though 
they  are  suggested  by  the  myths  of 
classical  legend.  Such  are  the  "  Or- 
pheus and  Eurydice,"  the    "  Daphne," 
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the  "Psyche,"  and  the  "Three  God- 
desses," or,  as  the  artist  prefers  to  call 
it,  "  Olympus  on  Ida."  Perhaps  the  lat- 
ter more  jjroperly  belongs  to  the  class 
in  which  the  artist  has  given  himself 
up  more  completely  to  the  overpower- 
ing charm  of  the  dreams  of  classical 
poetry — dreams  of  Arcadia  and  Olym- 
pus. Under  this  head  may  be  men- 
tioned the  lovely  "  Bacchanal  "  and  the 
"  Ganymede."  More  hard  to  class  are 
the  "Genius  of  Greek  Poetry,"  that 
fine  design  which  reminds  one  equally 
of  Phidias  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  the 
playful  pictures  of  Cupids  in  various 
delightful  occupations,  like  "  Good  Luck 
to  your  Fishing,"  works  of  his  old  age 
but  full  of  the  very  sportfulness  of 
youth.  Fourthly,  come  a  few  biblical 
subjects,  which,  like  the  classical  ones, 
are  not  "  illustrations  "  so  much  as  em- 
bodiments of  ideas  suggested  by  the 
Bible.  Such  are  "  Cain,"  the  typical 
presentment  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
against  murder,  and  the  "  Bider  on  the 
White  Horse,"  the  majestic  image  of 
the  power  that  conquers.  If  we  add 
the  series  of  evil  forces  of  human  life 
in  the  hideous  forms  of  "Minotaur," 
"  Mammon,"  etc.;  a  few  pictures  of  the 
misery  of  London  like  "Drowned,"  and 
a  few  more  trivial  subjects  like  "  A 
Kainy  Day,"  we  shall  have  pretty  well 
indicated  the  range  which  Mr.  Watts 
has  allowed  to  his  imagination — and  a 
wide  range  it  is,  as  wide  almost  as  life 
itself. 

The  forms  in  which  Mr.  Watts  has 
clothed  his  abstract  ideas  are  of  great 
force  and  dignity,  and  many  of  his  con- 
ceptions are  often  striking  in  their 
originality,  clinging  in  no  way  to  old 
traditions  except  when  those  are  in 
accordance  with  his  own  sense  of  essen- 
tial truth.  Time  the  destroyer,  imaged 
from  time  immemorial  as  an  old  man, 
appears  to  him  to  be  ever  young  and 
sti'ong,  marching  through  all  the  ages 
with  unfaltering  step,  a  destroyer  may- 
be, but  also  the  leader  of  life.  So  he 
has  drawn  him  in  his  impressive  de- 
sign of  "Time,  Death,  and  Judgment." 
Death  appears  to  him  no  more  as  the 
grinning  skeleton  of  the  Danse  Macabre, 
but  either  a  sad  irresistible  force, 
stronger  even  than  love  (human  love), 
as  in  perhaps  the  grandest  of  all  his 


pictures,  the  "  Love  and  Death,"  *  or  as 
the  endlessly  pitying  angel  who  con- 
soles all  mortals  for  their  troubles,  as 
in  the  "Angel  of  Death,"  and  the 
"  Throne  of  Death,"  that  monumental 
j)icture  which  still  unfinished  hangs 
in  his  studio  at  "  Limners  Lease,"  his 
country  house  near  Guildford.  Love, 
sometimes  as  the  ideal  of  human  beau- 
ty, as  in  the  "Wife  of  Pygmalion,"  or 
of  celestial  beauty,  as  in  the  Venus  in 
the  "Three  Goddesses;"  sometimes  as 
a  beautiful  winged  figure,  as  in  "  Love 
and  Death,"  again  as  the  guide  of  Life 
helping  her  feeble  footsteps  to  reach 
the  rocky  summit  of  earthly  pilgrim- 
age, as  in  "Love  and  Life."  All  these 
loves  ^are  beneficent,  but  the  influence 
of  maleficent  passion  he  has  made  the 
subject  of  two  or  three  pictures  on 
which  he  has  lavished  a  more  than 
usual  wealth  of  invention  and  an  un- 
wonted luxury  of  color.  These  are 
his  two  visioiis  of  the  "  Fata  Morgana  " 
from  Boiardo'spoem,  and  "  Mischief, "in 
which  a  figure  representing  Physical 
Manhood  is  snared  in  the  briers  by 
Passion  in  the  form  of  Love.  In  such 
subjects,  and  those  based  upon  classical 
legend,  the  ideas  are  naturally  conveyed 
in  forms  which  suggest  perfect  physical 
beauty ;  but  Watts  paints  what  is  called 
"the  nude  "  with  a  grandeur  of  style 
and  a  reserve  in  imitation  which  so 
purifies  them  that  they  never  appeal 
directly  to  the  senses.  We  see  all  his 
figures  as  in  a  mirror,  surrounded  and 
softened,  but  not  blurred,  by  a  charmed 
atmosphere.  Some  of  these  pictures 
are  of  his  finest,  nor  do  I  know  any 
artist  who  has  rendered  so  powerfully 
the  awful  moment  when  Fury  dice  falls 
back,  dead,  slain  again  by  the  look  of 
her  lover.  The  "Daphne"  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  single  figures 
in  all  art,  and  despite  its  fully  developed 
contours  one  of  the  purest,  the  ideal 
of  virgin  beaut}^  shrinking  before  the 
advent  of  the  Sun  -  God.  A  worthy 
companion  is  the  girlish  figure  of 
Psyche,  conscious  of  the  ruin  of  her 
happiness  by  the  indulgence  of  her 
curiosity.  Both  of  these  figures,  like 
so  much  of  Watts's  work,  show  how 
strongly  he  combines  the  temperament 

*  Presented  by  the  artist  to  the  Whitworth  Institute  at 
Manchester. 
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of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor.  It 
was  the  remark  of  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated sculptors  of  the  present  day, 
on  looking'  round  the  Gallery  at  Little 
Holland  House,*  that  he  had  left  little 
for  sculptors  to  do.  He  referred  not 
to  Watts's  sculpture,  but  his  paintings, 
in  which  he  has  expressed  the  most 
fundamental  ideas  of  philosophy  and 
religion,  the  most  abstract  types  of  hu- 
man passion,  in  the  language  of  form 
and  gesture.  It  is  still  one  of  the  doubts 
in  Mr.  Watts's  own  mind  whether  his 
natural  talent  was  not  stronger  in  the 
direction  of  sculpture  than  painting. 
Yet  he  has  never  for  a  moment  forgot- 
ten the  Hmits  which  technically  divide 
the  domain  of  the  one  art  from  the 
other.  If  the  ideas  are  those  which 
might  have  been  well  expressed  in 
sculpture,  he  has  always  seen  them, 
felt  them,  and  expressed  them  as  an 
artist  whose  medium  is  paint  and  not 
marble,  as  one  who  had  to  produce  on 
a  flat  surface  the  illusion  of  relief,  and 
as  one  to  whom  color  should  always 
form  an  essential  constituent  of  con- 
ception. His  pictures  can  never  be 
open  to  the  charge  against  David  and 
his  school,  of  being  bas-reliefs  painted. 
They  are  thought  as  well  as  wrought  in 
paint,  and  paint  onty. 

No  illustration  of  this  can  be  much 
better  than  his  beautiful  picture  of  the 
"Judgment  of  Paris,"  or  the  "Three 
Goddesses,"  a-  subject  which  demands 
ideal  treatment  whether  at  the  hand 
of  a  sculptor  or  a  painter.  It  may 
be  compared  with  the  Three  Graces  in 
that  fine  antique  group  now  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Siena  Cathedral,  with 
the  picture  made  from  it  by  Raphael 
(once  in  the  Dudley  Gallery  and  now 
in  the  collection  of  the  Due  d'Aumale), 
and  again  with  the  Three  Goddesses 
in  Reubn's  picture  in  the  National 
Gallery.  In  the  first  work  we  have 
sculpture  pure,  in  the  second  sculjDt- 
ure  painted,  while  in  the  third  we  have 
pure  painting  in  which  the  ideal  is 
missed.  Rubens's  Three  Goddesses  may 
represent  his  so-called  "  ideal "  of  fe- 
male beauty,  but  they  are  only  Flem- 
ish women  of  fine  physique  painted  as 
nearly  like  nature  as  possible.     Watts's 

•  Full  of  hia  life-work,  and  opened  free  to  the  public 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 


Three  Goddesses  are  distinctly  ideal 
dreams  of  abstract  beauty,  but  they  are 
not  sculpture,  they  are  not  even  transla- 
tions of  sculpture  into  painting  ;  they 
are  conceived  with  a  painter's  sense 
and  executed  with  a  painter's  hand. 

But  Watts  is  a  sculptor  also.  His 
exquisite  bust  of  "  Clytie  "  is  so  large  in 
style  and  noble  in  movement,  that  it 
lives  in  the  memory  with  the  antique. 
Mr.  Gosse  in  a  recent  paper  has  claimed 
for  it  a  notable  place  in  the  history  of 
modern  sculpture,  as  marking  that  new 
departure  from  the  old  conventions 
which  has  revivified  the  art  in  the  pres- 
ent generation.  Richly  pictui'esque  in 
its  design  and  full  of  vigorous  life  is 
the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Hugh 
Lupus,  the  huntsman,  the  Grosveneur, 
which  adorns  the  grounds  of  Eaton 
Hall,  the  seat  in  Cheshire  of  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  the  head  of  the  house 
of  Grosvenor.  Finely  realized  is  the 
action  of  Lupus  as  he  reins  in  his 
steed  to  watch  under  his  uplifted  hand 
the  flight  of  his  hawk.  Of  nobler  sug- 
gestion, and  of  equal  grandeur,  is  an- 
other equestrian  statue,  in  which  the 
rider  is  no  mediaeval  sportsman  but  the 
spirit  of  Physical  Energy  itself.  This 
still  awaits  completion.  Nor,  in  the 
record  of  his  plastic  work,  must  I  omit 
to  mention  the  fine  recumbent  figure  of 
Bishop  Lonsdale  in  Lichfield  Cathedral. 

The  landscapes  of  Mr.  Watts  have 
been  few  and  far  between,  but  they  are 
as  characteristic  as  any  of  his  work,  and 
perhaps  more  unique.  His  "  Return  of 
the  Dove  to  the  Ark,"  with  its  wild 
waste  of  waters  and  relentless  sky, 
struck,  as  he  has  so  often  done,  a  new 
note  of  elemental  poetry,  and  his  more 
realistic  but  still  (in  the  intellectual 
sense)  "  impressionist  "  records  of  Na- 
ples and  its  vicinity,  one  of  which, 
"  Vesuvius,"  has  recently  been  admir- 
ably engraved  by  Mr.  Frank  Short,  are 
nearer  perhaps  to  Turner  in  feeling 
than  any  of  the  works  of  that  artist's 
imitators.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
two  small  views  of  misty  sea,  gray  but 
palpitating  with  iridescent  color,  which 
formed  a  striking  feature  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion at  the  New  Gallery  a  year  or  two 
ago. 

In  his  "Morning  after  the  Deluge," 
with  its  sun  rising  in  a  huge  envelope 
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of  orange  mist,  he  tends  to  the  tran- 
scendental, as  indeed  lie  does  in  his 
strange  vision  of  the  Conscience — the 
"  Dweller  in  the  Innermost  "  as  he  calls 
it — a  description  of  which  is  impossible. 

As  I  look  through  what  I  have  writ- 
ten I  am  sadl}'  struck  Avith  the  num- 
bers of  things  which  I  have  wished  to 
say  and  have  left  unsaid.*  His  por- 
traits of  women,  many  of  which  are  of 
great  beauty,  and  some  of  his  finest 
pictures,  like  "  Endymion  "  and  "  Paolo 
and  Francesca,"  have  been  left  almost 
unnoticed.  The  latter  is  unique  among 
Watts's  work,  for  it  is  the  only  picture 
in  which  he  has  set  himself  to  express  the 
ideas  of  another's  mind.  It  is  also  one 
of  his  most  successful  j)ictures,  and  by 
far  the  finest  rendering  of  Dante's  im- 
mortal ej)isode  that  has  been  made  by 
any  artist, 

I  have  said  nothing  either  of  his 
trilogy  of  the  history  of  "Eve,"  which 
will  hereafter  count  among  the  noblest 
of  his  works.  That  I  have  said  little 
about  the  artist  and  his  life  I  care  little, 
for  such  reticence  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  his  wishes.  He  lives,  as  he 
has  always  lived,  a  life  quiet  and  retired, 
but  not  without  the  society  of  a  large 
and  choice  circle  of  friends,  surround- 
ed, whether  in  town  at  Little  Holland 
House  (the  second),  or  in  the  country  at 
Limners  Lease,  by  his  works  in  various 
states  of  completion,  touching  now  one 
and  now  another,  as  his  impulse  comes. 
He  has  sold  comparatively  few  of  his 
pictures,  not  from  want  of  buyers,  but 
from  choice,  in  order  to  keep  them  by 
him  to  perfect,  and  with  the  view  of  de- 
voting his  life's  work,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  nation.  So  he  has  kept  himself 
comparatively,  but  only  comparatively, 
poor,  with  enough  to  enable  him  to 
work  in  peace,  without  display.  He 
has  twice  refused  the  honor  of  a  baro- 
netcy, as,  among  other  reasons,  unsuited 
to  his  quiet  tastes  and  moderate  means. 
Not  late  in  his  career  and  with  steps  of 
unusual  rapidity  he  attained  the  high- 
est honors  of  his  profession,  and  since 
then  his  position  has  remained  unas- 

*  On  his  technique  and  other  matters  I  have  already 
written,  in  the  article  before  referred  to,  in  the  Magazine 
of  Art  (1882). 


sailed.*  Never  robust  in  health,  he  has 
lived  to  a  good  old  age.  With  eyesight 
almost  uniiiipaired,  and  hand  almost  as 
sure  as  ever,  he  still  works  on,  not  ovl\j 
perfecting  his  earlier  work,  but  actually 
developing  new  interests  and  power. 
He  is  one  of  those  men  who,  like  his 
forerunners,  Bellini  and  Titian,  never 
seem  to  grow  old  in  spirit,  remaining 
keenly  alive  to  all  the  movements  of  the 
day  in  his  art  and  out  of  it.  One  of 
the  most  striking  signs  of  the  vitality 
of  his  mind  is  the  new  departure  in 
color,  of  which  many  of  his  later  works 
are  the  witness.  He  has  never  looked 
upon  color,  as  most  painters  do,  as  an 
aim  in  itself  apart  from  his  subject. 
Color,  form,  and  subject  have  to  him 
been  always  insej)arable  parts  of  his 
conception,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
his  color  is  somewhat  unequal  as  a 
pleasure-giving  quality,  and  why  some 
fail  to  understand  how  a  man  who  has 
shown  such  a  sense  of  rich  color  in 
such  pictures  as  "  Mischief  "  or  "  The 
Birth  of  Eve,"  should  forego  its  attrac- 
tions when  treating  subjects  to  which 
it  is  less  appropriate,!  -^^^  of  late  years, 
perhaj3S  the  "  Uldra  "  (water-nymph)  of 
1882  was  the  first  sign  of  it,  he  has 
shown  new  interest  in  the  vibration  of 
light  and  color,  and  many  of  his  later 
pictures,  like  "Hope "and  "Love"  and 
"Death,"  shimmer  with  a  tender  irides- 
cence. This  lovely  effect  is  perhaps 
most  palpable  in  his  very  last  imagina- 
tive work,  a  vision  of  "Iris,"  with  her 
drapery  fluttering  behind  a  rainbow,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  aU  his  creations. 
On  the  gentle  influence  which  has 
blessed  his  later  years  I  scarcely  dare 
to  touch  ;  but  it  will  be  good  for  all 
lovers  of  art  and  all  admirers  of  his 
noble  life  to  know  that,  with  T'l^rs.  Watts 
by  his  side,  the  peaceful  progress  of  the 
one  and  the  happy  prolongation  of  the 
other  are  as  well  assured  as  anj^thing 
can  be  in  a  changing  world. 


•  Of  the  many  evidences  of  appreciation,  not  only  in 
his  own  country,  one  of  the  most  notable  was  the  request 
to  add  his  portrait  to  the  great  portrait  galleiy  of  artists 
in  the  Ufflzzi  at  Florence,  where  it  now  hangs  side  by 
side  with  those  of  the  "  old  masters." 

t  It  is  generally  when  the  artist's  imagination  has  not 
been  strongly  engaged  that  his  color  is  unsatisfactory  ; 
as  a  rule,  the  nobler  the  subject  the  liner  the  color. 
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But  let  no  one  suppose  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  olive  calls  for  less  vigilance  and  care 
than  that  of  other  fruits.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  the  ravages  of  insects, 
and  quite  as  dependent  upon  proper  manur- 
ing  and  pruning   as   the  strawberry  or  the 


Knowledge,  experience,  and  hard  work  are 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  kinds  of  farming,  the 
only  conditions  of  success. 
I  shMl  be  glad  if  this  slight 
and  imperfect  sketch  may 
help  to  increase  in  my  own 


IN    AN     OLIVE    ORCHARD. 


grape.    Scraping,  burning,  treating  with  sul-   -country  the  interest  in  a  tree  which  has  be- 

phur,    hot    water,   lime,  petroleum,  tobacco,    come  endeared  to  me  by  many  associations 

and  coal-tar,    are  among  the  preventives  or    in  my  adopted  home. 

remedies  continually  needed,  and  every  tree 

should  be  examined  at  least  once  a  month.  E.  D.  R.  Bianciardi. 
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The  recent  exhibition  of  Mr.  Watts's  pict- 
ures, at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  in  London,  has 
given  the  lovers  of  contemporary  art  an  op- 
portunity such  as  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  for 
passing  in  review  the  works  of  a  great  living 
artist.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  so 
complete  a  collection  of  any  man's  works  forms 


an  ordeal  for  the  painter  of  a  very  trying 
kind.  But  Mr.  Watts  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  stood  the  test.  His  pictures  are  remark- 
able, from  first  to  last,  for  unity  of  aim  and 
persistent  nobility  of  sentiment.  There  is  in- 
deed a  marked  contrast  of  style  between  his 
earlier  and  later  works,  and  a  strange  uneven- 
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iicss  of  attainment  even  in  those  of  one  epoch  ; 
but  a  strong  idiosyncrasy  asserts  itself  through- 
out. Influenced  as  he  was,  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  by  the  preraphaeUte  movement,  he 
never  gave  himself  up  to  its  extravagances, 
and  he  speedily  worked  out  a  style  of  his 
own.  All  painters  of  genius  employ  different 
methods  of  presenting  their  thoughts  at  dif- 
ferent epochs  of  their  lives,  and  Mr.  Watts  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule ;  but  his  changes  of 
manner  have  been  comparatively  slight,  and 
we  are  unable  to  trace  in  his  work  such  vari- 
ous phases  of  aesthetic  thought  as  were  illus- 
trated in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Millais'  works 
the  year  before.  The  delicacy  and  minuteness 
of  Mr.  Watts's  earlier  pictures  gave  way  to  great- 
er breadth  of  effect  and  rapidity  of  execution  ; 
his  coloring,  at  first  somewhat  crude,  became 
less  brilliant  but  richer,  more  harmonious  and 
subdued,  while  a  greater  depth  of  feeling,  a 
somber  grandeur  or  melancholy,  sometimes 
almost  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought,"  has  taken  the  place  of  the  sunnier 
light-heartedness  of  youth.  From  the  first, 
Mr.  Watts's  mind  has  shown  a  bent  toward  the 
tragic  side  of  art,  toward  the  abstract  and 
ideal,  and  much  musing  on  these  thoughts 
has  produced  an  unmistakable  effect.  But  this 
effect  has  been  gradually,  not  suddenly  pro- 
duced, and  however  much  the  later  work  may 
differ  from  the  earlier,  there  has  been  no  rev- 
olution in  Mr.  Watts's  mind,  but  a  similar  ten- 
dency is  visible  throughout. 

Mr.  Watts's  genius,  like  that  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, is  not  one  that  readily  appeals  to  the 
popular  appreciation.  His  work,  at  least  his 
most  characteristic  work,  is  too  full  of  thought 
to  impress  the  crowd  of  sight-seers  who  troop 
through  a  picture  gallery,  led  by  fashion  and 
curiosity  rather  than  by  love  of  art.  His  po- 
etical conceptions  are  generally  of  too  abstract 
and  ideal  a  nature  to  be  grasped  at  first  sight. 
They  are  too  deeply  felt  to  arouse  sympathy 
in  the  masses.  To  one  who  does  not  study 
them  they  will  appear  all  but  unmeaning, 
while  only  considerable  attention  will  unveil 
their  full  significance.  This  is  why  Mr.  Watts 
is  not  and  cannot,  in  these  days,  be  a  really 
popular  painter.  The  fashion  of  the  age  pre- 
scribes for  art  bounds  which  it  cannot  pass 
without  forfeiting  its  universality.  It  is  no 
longer  the  business  of  art  to  teach  but  to 
amuse ;  and  if  Orcagna  or  Michael  Angelo 
were  to  live  and  paint  again,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  not  die  in  penury.  We 
admire  these  masters  of  old  days,  because  our 
instructors  have  dinned  their  greatness  into 
our  ears  till  we  are  fain  to  believe ;  but  if 
the  statue  of  Moses  were  to  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  next  year's  Academy,  we  should 
be  told  that  his  horns  were  ridiculous,  and  his 


beard  half  a  yard  too  long.  And  so  it  is  with 
Mr.  Watts.  Those  who  wish  to  be  amused  go 
away  unsatisfied,  and  laugh  at  the  power  they 
cannot  feel.  Moreover,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Mr.  Watts  sometimes  fails  to  make  his 
meaning  clear,  and  that  now  and  then  his 
want  of  humor  lays  him  open  to  those  who 
have  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  A  painter 
who  constantly  strains  his  power  to  the  ut- 
most, who  delights  in  facing  difficulties  and 
in  scaling  heights,  will  sometimes  come  dan- 
gerously near  the  abyss  which  awaits  the  sub- 
lime. But  such  a  man  is  ra^ther  to  be  judged 
by  his  successes ;  and  even  where  he  fails,  there 
is  often  more  to  be  learned  than  in  the  tri- 
umphs of  a  weaker  mind. 

If  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  right  in  claim- 
ing for  Wordsworth  the  first  place  among 
English  poets  by  virtue  of  the  purity  and 
dignity  of  his  moral  ideas,  we  may  surely 
award  to  Mr.  Watts  a  somewhat  similar  praise. 
If  Mr.  Ruskin  is  right  in  demanding  that  Art 
shall  be  conscious  of  its  moral  power,  and 
that  a  painting  shall  be  finally  judged  by  the 
poetical  and  moral  grandeur  of  the  truths  that 
it  conveys,  then  surely  we  may  find  in  Mr. 
Watts's  work  one  at  least  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  all  that  is  noble  and  valuable 
in  art.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  poetry 
and  painting  set  before  themselves  dissimilar 
aims ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  painting,  like 
poetry,  has  its  moral  influence  and  its  moral 
responsibility.  The  moral  ideas  which  attract 
Mr.  Arnold  in  Wordsworth  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  sermons,  nor  should  we  ex- 
pect to  find  sermons  in  Mr.  Watts.  But  a 
high  rank  is  to  be  given  to  his  painting,  as  it 
is  to  be  given  to  the  best  English  poetry,  on 
account  of  the  elevated  and  poetical  spirit  in 
which  it  treats  the  highest  problems  of  the 
human  mind.  These  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Watts's  genius  have  naturally  led  him  to  de- 
vote himself  mainly  to  two  departments  of 
pictorial  art — portraits  and  ideals.  All  great 
painters  of  ideal  subjects  have  paid  consider- 
able attention  to  portraiture,  and  Mr.  Watts 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Like  Antaeus, 
the  portrait-painter  touches  mother  earth 
whenever  he  paints  a  human  face,  and  comes 
back  refreshed  and  enriched  with  a  new  ex- 
perience. The  lack  of  such  recreation,  as  in 
the  truest  sense  it  may  be  called,  leads,  as  in 
Mr.  Burne -Jones,  to  a  monotony  of  form  and 
expression  and  a  want  of  humanity,  for  which 
no  amount  of  esoteric  beauty  and  no  intensity 
of  poetical  feeling  can  atone.  The  greatest 
painter  of  ideal  landscape,  Turner,  constantly 
refreshed  his  imagination  by  an  intimate  and 
faithful  study  of  nature.  So,  too,  the  painter 
who  attempts  the  expression  of  poetical  ideas 
or  ideal  emotions,  by  means  of  the  human 
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99    WBQ0HHnr    SCSBOQBCOD 

lij  finniwi  di  iiiiJhli  The  iBeea  aad  saMe  iMdfect 

dMT  triwE,  ^miamgf  vaMtam^  Immumitf  pka  is  -«|i|^furfff  §■  Ac  dear- 

Mf^  WjMs  k  ok  of  dMBT  dcc|MctcfCiyAeateariKd2 

tpitfcdjprd  at6mf  wKmiksH  ^uc^  dbe  iac^  cwed  bom^  tr 

die  MNtKil  lid|pHbM3K  of  finmiJH:  aw  idcsd,  Bpppd,  pBonoHlcB  aMMriiL   I : 

The  varied  cj^miuKC  of  Ac  porti  iirt^mwli  i  aqpiBccadynuw,  faritg  tor 

Sfffctdic  ■Ml>iijiwhCTceidca»an»t^a«d  £v;diofcdbe£ri3iag»anid«e^ 

Ar  coMaoHialed  tfmdff  wfcidb  w  tasemdaA  to  mMf1mmmmkf}hmit'mtmu»i 

htM  em  tmilmlam  JimmofzdmaatJdmr 

taOk.  OatibeodMrlKnd^dKpnMaeK  eomimed  the  hiatal  wmmair 

jdhe  dfat  Id  ne  aboir  dcCfdl,  lanEat  flMMal  pfes.  Tcdhaica 

'  ii  Ar  cnwyniiiwi  of  Ae  «e  is  wnAjr  of  ils  sdbyect 

■toi, atBCi^bcw aad i'»lrwp»  Ac MJady a»d  piece  of  waA,  luj^f  kmakut 

emjtJallaejfOttim-feKmtatodettetMometf  hmaaomomtm  edhr,    Hm: 

WfjA  wlett  is  tmki  or  coBfcalioBaly  Ac  Aat  MM,  «1k»  ■ever  stt:  ^ 

»Mrlijl  I'fcw'iM  tnhtiuk  of  Ac  flmu  !•  Mc  tiai^  idl  mt»  Mr,  Wattif's 

watfli^  we  aope  a  fnwi'jw-yaicr  oi  wmi-  stmcaig  v  anoiiifr  hbc  k  Hk 

jfciefcli'wij  awd cobwbAcwwi  agg  ai  laiidcr  \jmfwtwct,    Jm  IfiK  we  Ik.' 

of  ideal  wMftrtt^  i6iiB|^iliii1  at  oaoe  bf  Aoag^;  hene  we  ka«r  Ac 

fnA  aad  «v  of  dcnrai^  aad  bf  fenadA  IGl  was  a  cKator  of  ideas, 

and  coffKuttf  of  cosoeplioau  His jgiwJiMsss  was'a  KMKf  of-Mcnu  Cottt. 

i»  AcowelwaiMJiisaottPbcsrpaBHrdfaiiai  00  e*«rf  Jcatane  of  dK  fiwe; - 

hisjgpealtasigAeoAcr.  Ac  wutmve  dm,  Ac  bnift. 

Mk.  Wattes  fotlBUtt  vafj>  bowew^  to  as  Ac  iierf  c^yv^  dK  dwwl  aad 

VMMsd  dfgwrf  ia  fwtlfri'M'ff.    FsndAd  said  «Wk  Ac  pose  of  Ac  hend 

wMoKgcwt  AcfT  «dw«iys  ane^  syrMpaAdic  dw|  Aidt  wtck.  lucliat  a  pl^vK^ 

flot  wdnpOKMl^anc  sol,  woady  iiw  ilaigp  a  aKW  of  MfofeaB  ocigji  a 

MS  puiliaats  of  laea  ate  mpenor  to  ms  poT'  ivdL  "Rk  jwiUaO-  of  die  Is 

iof traaKM^fAdelMspoftcdlsofdMUnBa  Paairrii,  fSbouun  oj  die  Britt 

filde  better  dbaafidhnsu  ffis  iifaSr  r  Mort  cfcady  Ifc  W^ 

of  a^  dMNM^btlHl  and  soMbov  cws  cbancter,  and  bis  flM^t^  itt' 

lamd,  amd   rwpmih  Mkr  eafy  hMwatfhaatdhm  labjirl 

fAcB  it  fliciets  its  Skc  Tbonglit,  action,  est-  to  mamf  ohsen«ns  Aor  v. 

wnttKT^  Af  iBflffTdMff  ffrOTytynstirt  in  fbw,  aodMic  fTiip.M%afHf  in  dK  p 

airaMxietobistaslcdnnfenMMBegiace;»ciC'  podn^  of«r  an  old  book.  Bu 

|;aiot^oririvacilr,  Fornb^is  ctsctial i» die  weem,  amd  caaMes  as  to  see. 

vtAt^''  of  dMnood  be  sfifMis  to  bavc  filde  tractive  fcniw^  aB  die  fgaa^- 

ifpmmKf,  AfomterofhmfowerwMsAwa^  tiatcd  dioi^tt  and  patieat  Is 

rompkitwom  of  die  beat  of  bis  ibJAya  wiA       It  woidd  be  te^oaiy  Ad  !". 

jbaosl  awy  eiid  of  Kiywid^  CiiaiKwoaiJi,  ^otfaoailblfa;  Watties  potfrs 

or  MHam^anMdhoa^boir  6r  bestaadiy  ia  das  ire  lae^  flnaaxb  die  extacr 

Ttffftvtf,  btbi  w  rtmf  pcMBtffif  who  borrf  ande  of  ocat  axn  wbose  feataics 

die  poilrjilair  of  amduu  a  dadactire  e%^  down  tovottentf.    To  be  h 

Mr,  Watltift  taaSkroontaaet  me  dutneter-  of  nwdi  Aat  is  or  bas  beea  r 

iaed bfyeat  <aic  «m  laiaiitf ariwy «id  a  pte-  ia  fbis  gfaeralioii  in  scieaee 

rajibjewfcf  aftrntion  to  detsA;  bat  di^  are  ai pobdcsy in poetij,  in jML    : 

soaKlimes  wetw  ansleaMhc.  Tbe  di0kweocc9  iffitikt^,  all  fnt  fqffr*F*r  wt 

of  ftHle  and  in  iilaniil  dKtt  Maaifeit:  IImi  Lanyens  aad  pofitiaansaixvp 

id««s  in  diis  pedod  limw  dbat  lb;  Waits  saccifarfid   On  die  odwr  ^^ 

did  not  fersoaiefcmsftx  upon  die  OcaCMOSt  bmdA  of  ffmpsidif  and  be^: 

most  finliitle  to  bis  wind    His  peM  Ane*  h»  Mr,  Watts  dqiicted  die 

|rear  iMo  to  1^7$,  WiAin  Ibis  period  00  nieaidorof  Mr,  Spotdswoo^ 

tent  of  Afe  gpncralion  nioiag  adadcdilc  in  in  one  pait  of  die  mom  Aer 

ererfr  fie9»eat  Aan  ditf  of  J<dai  Sta»t  Mii,  of  poets.  What  intemitf  off: 


^i^ 


iii>  11,  '1  ■**— niiliaBMlMMiiM^iilMaiiap 
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oi  meditation  are  visible  in  the  towering 
brow  and  down-drawn  eyes  of  the  Laureate  ! 
what  robust  and  manly  vigor,  as  of  one  of 
his  own  Norse  heroes,  in  the  open  features 
of  Mr.  Morris  !  what  power  of  thought  and 
dignity  of  character  in  the  massive  profile  of 
Mr.  Browning  !  There,  too,  was  a  group  of 
painters :  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  whose  Gre- 
cian beauty  of  feature  and  luxuriant  hair 
seem  to  indicate  the  peculiarities  of  his  genius; 
Mr.  Calderon,  whose  face  recalls  the  melan- 
choly knight  of  La  Mancha ;  the  sad  and 
secluded  fancy  of  Mr.  Burne -Jones;  the  ar- 
tistic power  and  poetical  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
Watts  himself 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  portraits  of 
women  exhibited  in  this  collection  of  last 
winter,  beautiful  as  many  of  them  are,  are  as 
successful  on  the  whole  as  those  of  the  emi- 
nent men  already  noticed.    The  color  of  the 


flesh-painting,  often  unpleasing  in  Mr.  Watts's 
portraits,  is  sometimes  almost  repulsive  in  his 
female  faces,  while  in  the  full-length  pictures 
there  is  little  of  that  easy  grace  and  elegance 
which  render  charming  every  fold  of  a  wom- 
an's robe  in  the  hands  of  Reynolds  or  of 
Gainsborough.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Watts's 
wonderful  feeling  for  beauty  of  outline  shows 
itself,  for  instance,  in  the  portrait  of  Miss 
Lindsay ;  while  that  of  Mrs.  Percy  Wyndham 
is  equally  remarkable  for  dignity  and  statu- 
esque repose.  The  latter  picture  was  indeed 
one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  exhibition.  The 
pose  of  the  figure  is  easy,  yet  noble  and 
high-bred ;  the  coloring  is  rich,  subdued,  and 
harmonious ;  the  deep  greens  and  browns, 
the  dull  gold  sunflowers  on  the  dress,  and 
the  laurel-leaves  of  the  background  harmonize 
exquisitely  with  the  dark  hair  and  the  sallow 
complexion  of  the  face. 
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But  we  must  not  pause  longex'  in  this  de- 
partment of  Mr.  Watts's  work.  Nor  need  we 
linger  over  the  few  examples  of  animal  and 
landscape  painting  exhibited  in  the  recent 
collection.  It  is  not  as  a  painter  of  animals 
or  landscape  that  Mr.  Watts  has  sought  to  be 
remembered,  nor  is  it  even  on  his  portraits 
that  his  highest  fame  will  ultimately  rest.  His 
greatest  power,  that  which  is  most  original 
and  peculiar  in  his  genius,  shows  itself  in  his 
ideal  and  poetical  compositions.  It  is  the  po- 
etry of  human  life  that  possesses  for  him  the 
highest  attraction.  He  uses  inanimate  nature 
solely  as  an  aid  or  accompaniment  to  the  cen- 
tral theme.  It  is  this  all-pervading  human  in- 
terest, this  direct  expression  of  humanity, 
added  to  the  purity  and  loftiness  of  his  senti- 
ments, that  justifies  us  in  calling  Mr.  Watts's 
pictures  poetical  in  the  highest  sense.  Poet- 
ical no  one  who  examines  them  with  the  slight- 
est attention  will  deny  them  to  be,  for  they 
express  in  a  visible  form  the  human  emotions 
with  which  poetry  has  to  deal.  The  absence 
from  the  recent  collection  of  his  works  of 
what  are  called  genre  pictures  is  no  less  strik- 
ing than  the  frequency  of  the  tragic  element. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  his  painting, 
the  most  adverse  critic  will  hardly  find  in  it 
anything  vulgar  or  even  trivial,  scarcely  any- 
thing that  is  commonplace.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  objected  that  his  pictures,  when 
viewed  together,  produce  a  gloomy  or  de- 
pressing effect.  Their  pervading  gloom  is  op- 
pressive to  a  public  that  wishes  to  be  amused, 
to  take  refuge  for  a  moment  in  some  sunny 
clime  or  some  gay  scene  from  the  murkiness 
and  insipidity  of  daily  life.  But  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  general  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Watts's  work  is  rather  seriousness  than 
sadness.  The  melancholy  of  his  pictures, 
where  it  occurs,  is  not  mere  empty  or  lan- 
guid joylessness.  It  is  rather  the  melancholy 
that  seems  inseparable  from  higher  poetic 
feeling.  It  is  the  melancholy  of  those  v/ho 
sympathize  with  suffering,  or  who  are  occu- 
pied with  the  insoluble  but  absorbing  prob- 
lems which  human  life  at  every  turn  presents 
to  the  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  mind. 
There  is  much,  too,  in  Mr.  Watts's  work  that 
is  anything  but  gloomy  or  sad.  If  there  is 
anguish  in  the  "  Paolo  and  Francesca,"  or  a 
tale  of  woe  to  be  read  in  the  crouching  figure 
"  Under  a  Dry  Arch,"  there  is  the  joy  of  su- 
preme beauty  in  the  ''  Daphne,"  sunny  peace 
in  the  "  Arcadia,"  devotion  and  lofty  hope  in 
the  "  Galahad,"  trust  and  chivalry  in  "  Una 
and  the  Red  Cross  Knight,"  brotherly  affec- 
tion and  generosity  in  the  "  Meeting  of  Jacob 
and  Esau."  Any  one  who  regards  these  works 
attentively  will  be  rather  elevated  and  con- 
soled than   saddened  or   depressed  by  their 


contemplation.  For  one  thing,  at  least,  is 
never  lacking  in  them  that  is  sadly  lacking  in 
the  world  at  large,  and  that  is  the  energy  of 
a  noble  thought. 

It-  is  not,  indeed",  always  that  Mr.  Watts 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  his  thought  to  the 
birth,  or  in  giving  it  adequate  expression. 
Greek  poetry,  for  instance,  is  but  inadequately 
symbolized  by  the  recumbent  figure  which 
Mr.  Watts,  in  one  of  his  pictures,  intends  to 
represent  it.  The  subject  is  too  vast  to  be 
treated  in  such  a  way.  It  is,  in  truth,  just  as 
impossible  for  one  figure,  however  pregnant 
with  significance,  to  express  what  we  mean 
by  Greek  poetry  as  for  one  man  to  have 
written  the  Iliad,  the  Pythian  Odes,  and 
the  Antigone.  Sometimes,  again,  Mr.  Watts's 
ideas  are  too  subtile  or  complicated  to  lend 
themselves  properly  to  pictorial  expression. 
In  ideal  pictures  clearness  and  simplicity  are 
indispensable  to  effect,  and  if  the  subject  has 
to  be  explained  at  length  in  the  catalogue,  it 
is  clear  that  the  painter  has  transcended  the 
limits  of  pictorial  art.  This  is  not,  indeed,  a 
common  fault  with  Mr.  Watts,  for  generally 
his  pictures  explain  themselves  ;  but  now  and 
then  there  is  considerable  obscurity.  We  may, 
however,  safely  leave  fault-finding  to  others.  It 
is  a  more  pleasing  task  to  turn  to  those  triumphs 
which  we  can  fully  and  heartily  admire.  Mr. 
Watts  has  not  drawn  very  much  from  the  as- 
pects of  social  life  around  him  ;  but  where  he 
has  done  so,  he  has  handled  it  in  the  spirit 
of  Hood  or  Mr.  Browning,  with  deep  sympa- 
thy for  the  woes  of  suffering  humanity.  The 
two  pictures  entitled  "  Found  Drowned " 
might  serve  as  illustrations  of  Hood's  famous 
poem  on  "  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  while  "  The 
Needlewoman  "  breathes  all  the  pathos  of  the 
"  Song  of  the  Shirt."  The  sadness  of  these 
and  other  pictures  of  the  same  kind  shows 
that  Mr.  Watts  possesses  one,  at  least,  of  the 
essentials  of  a  great  poet — the  comprehension 
of  what  is  meant  by  pain. 

Very  remarkable,  as  illustrating  another 
phase  of  his  poetic  mind,  is  the  group  of  sub- 
jects taken  from  the  Bible.  There  was  not  a 
single  picture  of  the  kind  ordinarily  called  re- 
ligious in  the  recent  collection,  but  Mr.  Watts 
has  treated  the  Bible  as  a  store-house  of  po- 
etic imagery,  as  affording  abundant  material 
for  lofty  pictorial  treatment.  His  subjects  are 
taken  almost  exclusively  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  when  he  turns  to  the  New,  it  is 
from  the  moral  or  poetical  portions,  from  the 
Parables  or  the  Apocalypse,  that  he  prefers 
to  draw  his  inspiration.  His  diploma  picture, 
"  The  Death  of  Abel,"  is  a  very  impressive 
composition.  The  dead  body  of  the  mur- 
dered man  lies  at  his  brother's  feet ;  the  fire 
from  heaven  mingles  with  the  flames  of  the 


LOVE    AND     DEATH. 
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altar ;  the  ministers  of  divine  vengeance  de- 
scend upon  the  slayer's  head ;  he  clasps  his 
hands  to  his  face  and  flees  from  the  hideous 
sight  to  wander  an  outcast  in  the  world. 
Equally  striking  is  Mr.  Watts's  conception  of 
"  Esau."  The  gaunt,  uncouth  being  stands 
solitary,  wrapped  in  his  rugged  mantle,  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert  that  is  his  home.  With 
downcast  eyes  and  melancholy  pose,  he  med- 
itates sadly  on  the  birthright  bargained  away 
and  the  blessing  lost  for  ever.  We  feel  a  strange 
sympathy  for  him,  as  for  Ishmael  and  others 
of  the  supplanted,  a  sympathy  akin  to  that 
aroused  by  Browning's  "Saul."  A  striking 
and  highly  poetical  conception  is  that  entitled 
"  Watchman,  what  of  the  Night  ?  "  A  white 
face,  pale  and  weary  with  anxious  waiting 
and  suspense,  looks  out  into  the  darkness. 
"  Watchman,  will  the  night  soon  pass  ?  "  The 
drawn  lips  repeat  the  question ;  but  the  an- 
swer— "  The  night  is  departing,  the  day  is 
at  hand  " —  has  not  yet  come.  The  grandeur 
of  thought,  nobility  of  expression,  and  origi- 
nality of  treatment  manifested  in  this  series 
of  Biblical  and  allegorical  pictures,  remind  us 
of  Michael  Angelo  more  than  of  any  other 
painter. 

Mr.  Watts's  intense  feeling  for  physical 
beauty  shows  itself  in  a  remarkable  series  of 
studies  of  the  female  form.  As  we  should  ex- 
pect from  the  character  of  his  genius,  the 
beauty  that  attracts  him  is  of  a  severe  and 
classic  kind.  We  find  in  his  women  no  trace 
of  the  fleshy  robustness  of  Rubens,  or  the 
voluptuous  undulations  of  Tintoret.  In  place 
of  these  qualities,  we  have  beauty  of  a  graver 
and  purer  type,  statuesque  in  character,  de- 
pending for  its  attractiveness  on  outline  and 
molding  rather  than  on  richness  and  color. 
But  a  fair  exterior  is  not  the  only,  nor  even 
the  primary,  object  which  Mr.  Watts  has  in 
view.  Physical  beauty,  however  worthy  of 
admiration  in  itself,  is  chiefly  valued  by  him 
as  heightening  the  effect  of  the  poetical  ideas 
which  the  picture  is  intended  to  convey.  The 
lovely  shoulders  and  swelling  bosom  of  "  Pyg- 
malion's Wife,"  in  all  their  marble  coldness, 
at  once  account  for  the  sculptor's  love,  and 
help  us  to  imagine  the  intensity  of  that  kiss 
that  could  warm  so  stony  a  being  into  life. 
The  drooping  form  and  hanging  limbs  of  the 
"  Psyche,"  with  their  slight  and  girHsh  grace, 
are  full  of  pathetic  sadness,  touching  resigna- 
tion, and  self-reproach.  Her  sister's  jealousy 
has  gained  its  end;  poisoned  by  the  breath 
of  suspicion,  love  has  fled,  and  the  girl 
awakes  to  find  herself  alone.  One  feather 
from  his  wing  has  fallen  to  the  floor,  and  as 
she  gazes  down  upon  it  the  truth  begins  to 
dawn  on  her  that  she  has  lost  the  god.  But 
of  all  this  group  of  pictures,  the  "  Daphne," 
Vol.  XXVI.— 54. 


preeminent  in  physical  beauty  and  poetic 
thought,  is  most  characteristic  of  Mr.  Watts's 
mind.  The  figure  of  the  nymph,  shaded  but 
not  hidden  by  the  laurel  boughs,  is  resplen- 
dent with  combined  beauty,  purity,  and  grace. 
The  rich  warm  flesh-tints,  as  of  limbs  that 
have  basked  in  a  southern  sun,  harmonize 
with  the  dark  green  leaves  behind.  Faint  and 
weary  with  her  flight,  the  girl  leans  against 
the  tree,  into  which  the  indistinct  outlines  of 
her  form  seem  to  be  already  melting  away. 
It  is  hard  to  say  where  the  human  life  ends 
and  the  vegetable  life  begins.  The  nature- 
worship  of  the  Greek  religion  could  hardly 
be  rendered  visible  in  a  purer  and  more  poet- 
ical form  than  this. 

We  have  reserved  till  now  a  group  of  pict- 
ures, in  which,  more  than  in  any  others,  Mr. 
Watts's  poetical  genius  is  displayed.  Each  is 
in  itself  a  lyric  poem,  in  which  form,  color, 
and  expression  stir  the  sympathies  and  the 
emotions  with  the  force  of  rhythmical  and 
harmonious  words.  Of  this  group  we  will 
select  four,  with  which  to  conclude  our  re- 
view. Some  objection  may  be  taken,  in  the 
"  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,"  to  the  violence  of 
the  action  and  the  treatment  of  the  female 
figure.  But  no  one  can  fail  to  appreciate  the 
agony  of  Orpheus,  or  the  awful  suddenness  of 
the  blow  that  leaves  him  again  bereaved.  He 
has  hardly  time  to  turn  and  gaze  upon  her  whom 
the  power  of  his  song  has  recovered  from  the 
shades,  when  the  retribution  falls  upon  him. 
In  the  very  instant  in  which  he  breaks  the 
divine  command,  the  dread  verdict  is  fulfilled. 
The  lyre  falls  from  his  hand,  the  lily  from 
hers;  but  before  they  have  touched  the  ground, 
almost  before  he  can  catch  her  in  his  arms, 
the  lifeless  head  drops  back,  the  limbs  hang 
down,  and  he  holds  in  his  despairing  grasp 
only  the  corpse  of  his  twice-lost  love.  A  very 
different  note  is  touched  by  the  figure  of  "  Sir 
Galahad."  The  youthful  knight,  with  auburn 
hair  and  eager  face,  stands  in  an  attitude  of 
rapt  adoration,  as  if  his  yearning  spirit  had 
placed  the  sacred  object  of  his  quest  before 
his  very  eyes.  His  horse  waits  patiently  be- 
hind, his  hands  are  clasped  before  him,  his 
sword  hangs  sheathed  at  his  side.  Glowing 
with  rich,  deep,  and  harmonious  color,  the 
picture  breathes  throughout  the  spirit  of 
youthful  enthusiasm,  the  inspiration  of  a  great 
ideal.  It  is  the  Galahad  of  Tennyson's  noble 
poem.  "  His  strength  is  as  the  strength  of 
ten,  because  his  heart  is  pure."  More  akin  in 
feeling  to  the  *'  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  "  is 
the  "  Paolo  and  Francesca."  No  picture  in 
the  gallery  is  animated  by  a  deeper  and  more 
tragic  pathos  than  this.  Mr.  Watts's  concep- 
tion of  the  subject  is  doubly  interesting  when 
compared  with  those  of  M.  Dore  and  of  Dela- 
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roche,  both  of  which  have  been  exhibited 
lately  in  London.  For  poetry,  purity,  and 
taste,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  Mr.  Watts  the 
palm.  M.  Dore  shows  us  a  vigorous  drawing 
of  a  handsome,  voluptuous  woman,  whose 
face  is  expressive  rather  of  physical  than  men- 
tal pain,  with  no  sign  of  death  about  her  save 
a  wound  whose  ghastly  truthfulness  recalls 
visions  of  the  morgue.  Powerful,  no  doubt,  the 
picture  is ;  but  the  conception  is  vulgar  and 
superficial,  and  instead  of  the  spiritual  Fran- 
cesca  of  whom  we  love  to  think,  we  have  a 
materiaUstic  study  from  the  nude.  In  the 
picture  by  Delaroche  there  were  at  any  rate 
no  faults  of  taste,  but  the  higher  poetry  of  Mr. 
Watts's  ideal  was  absent.  The  composition 
of  the  great  French  painter  is  full  of  flowing 
ease  and  grace;  the  lines  of  Francesca's  figure 
are  exquisite;  but  it  is  rather  of  her  physical 
beauty  that  we  are  led  to  think,  and  we  almost 
forget  that  she  is  dead.  Turn  now  to  Mr.  Watts. 
It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  Dante's 
oft-told  tale  can  gain  anything  by  pictorial  ren- 
dering, whether  the  attempt  to  render  visible 
the  most  touching  passage  in  all  literature 
will  not  weaken  rather  than  increase  the  effect 
of  the  poet's  simple  words.  But  we  cannot 
think  that  the  story  loses  in  Mr.  Watts's  hands. 
The  two  lovers,  whose  fate  we  know  so  well, 
float  onward  still  clasped  in  that  last  embrace, 
their  gray  robes  projected  against  a  back- 
ground of  lurid  smoke  and  flame.  They  are 
dead  indeed ;  death  is  apparent  in  the  blood- 
less hue,  the  drawn  features,  the  eyelids  livid 
and  not  fully  closed,  the  stiffened  limbs.  But 
their  death  is  as  Dante  conceived  it.  The 
body  is  dead,  but  the  soul  lives ;  it  cannot  yet 
free  itself  of  the  earthy  part,  which  has  to  be 
purged  away,  and  through  which  it  suffers  still. 
There  is  unutterable  sadness  in  those  faces, 
no  longer  meeting,  but  still  turned  yearningly 
toward  each  other.  His  right  hand  has  loosed 
its  hold  in  death  :  her  fingers  press  feebly  on 
his  outstretched  palm.  Her  face  rests  on  his 
shoulder,  full  of  longing  but  hopeless  love : 
his  face  bends  downward  with  more  resigna- 
tion, but  as  deep  despair.  But  with  all  the 
pain,  there  is  a  sense  of  rest  already  in  some 
part  won.  The  earthly  passion  is  gone,  the 
agony  of  longing  abated.  But  love  remains, 
the  spiritual  love  that  shall  unite  their  souls 
when  the  sin  that  murdered  them  is  purged 
away,  and  the  bitter  trial  has  to  be  endured 
no  more.  Equally  if  not  even  more  impres- 
sive is  the  picture  called  "  Love  and  Death." 
The   subject  has   been  long  in  Mr.  Watts's 


head,  for  a  smaller  study  for  it  was  exhibited 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  while  the  larger 
work  only  appeared  about  two  years  ago,  and 
has  since  then  been  retouched  by  the  artist. 
It  would  be  interesting,  did  space  permit,  to 
note  in  how  many  points  Mr.  Watts  has  im- 
proved upon  his  first  idea.  We  can,  however, 
only  deal  with  the  larger  picture.  Nowhere 
are  the  originality  of  Mr.  Watts's  imagination 
and  the  masculine  breadth  of  his  poetry  more 
apparent  than  here.  The  agony  of  despairing 
love,  the  resistless  march  of  fate,  the  impo- 
tence of  human  effort  in  the  face  of  destiny, 
are  depicted  with  a  grandeur  and  simplicity 
more  akin  to  the  spirit  of  Greek  tragedy  than 
to  anything  in  modern  literature.  The  huge 
veiled  figure  of  Death,  whose  face  we  cannot 
and  would  not  see,  clad  in  a  robe  of  ashen 
gray,  presses  onward  up  the  steps  with  a 
calm  force  which  nothing  can  withstand. 
His  raiment,  loose  and  flowing,  yet  discloses 
the  massive  bulk  and  gigantic  strength  be- 
neath. No  grinning  Death's-head,  no  grisly 
skeleton  is  here,  but  a  divine  being,  beautiful 
if  terrible  in  his  overwhelming  power.  His 
head  is  shrouded,  and  the  face  looks  down, 
as  if  in  pity  for  the  poor  humanity,  his  prey. 
His  sinewy  arm  is  stretched  out  over  the  head 
of  Love,  to  burst  open  the  door  and  seize  the 
victim  in  his  home.  The  climbing  rose  that 
Love  has  planted  at  the  threshold  is  rudely 
torn  away,  and  its  petals  scattered  upon  the 
ground.  Love  himself,  nerved  with  all  the 
energy  of  despair,  stands  athwart  the  path  of 
Death,  his  right  arm  pressed  against  the 
breast  of  the  figure  whose  dreadful  visage 
absorbs  his  gaze.  His  brilliant  wings  are 
dashed  against  the  door-post ;  his  contorted 
brows  and  close-pressed  lips  betray  at  once 
his  resolution  and  his  pain ;  the  shadow  of 
Death  passes  over  him,  darkening  the  warm 
flesh-tint,  and  leaving  only  a  sunny  fleck  on 
the  brow  and  knee.  For  one  brief  moment 
he  seems  to  hold  his  own ;  but,  another 
second,  and  we  feel  that  the  arm  will  have 
given  way,  and  his  enemy  will  have  passed 
beyond  him  into  the  room.  It  is  broad  day- 
light :  the  rays  of  heaven  strike  on  the  cold 
gray  arm  of  the  invading  figure,  but  cannot 
warm  it  into  color.  Life  and  joy  and  happi- 
ness are  awake  in  the  world  outside,  and  the 
horror  of  death  is  deepened  by  contrast  with 
the  light  of  the  sun.  Had  Mr.  Watts  never 
painted  any  picture  but  this,  he  would  have 
won  a  high  place  among  English  painters  of 
this  or  any  other  age. 


G.  W.  Pt-othero. 
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EDWARD    BURNE-JONES. 

By  Cosmo  Monkhoiise. 


I. 


THE  questions  "What  is  art?"  and 
"  What  is  poetry  ?  "  will  still  prob- 
ably employ  the  intellects  of  man- 
kind for  a  good  many  years  to  come, 
but  meanwhile  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that 
Edward  Burne-Jones  is  both  an  artist 
and  a  poet.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  who 
is  credited  with  the  saying,  that  Rem- 
brandt might  have  been  a  great  artist  if 
he  had  not  been  cursed  with  an  imagina- 
tion, would  set  little  store  by  such  highly 
imaginative  designs  as  those  of  Burne- 
Jones  ;  but  fortunately  one  extreme  pro- 
duces another,  and  the  latest  (or  a  few 
days  ago  the  latest)  of  art-aphorisms  is 
(or  was),  that  Velasquez  was  "  the  com- 
mencement of  j)hotography."'   Extremes 

Coiiyright,  189t,  by  Charles  Sci 


are  said  to  meet,  and  if  they  do  not 
meet,  they  helj)  to  lev^l  the  ground  to  a 
platform  of  common  sense,  and  when 
this  is  accomplished  there  will  j^robably 
be  found  room  among  the  artists  for 
Rembrandt  and  Velasquez,  and  Burne- 
Jones  also. 

Yet  there  are  some  even  of  his  ad- 
mirers who  regard  him  as  an  anachron- 
ism, because  he  works  in  the  spirit  and 
style  of  the  "  Old  Masters."  But  these 
forget  that  he  lives  in  an  age  which  is 
as  fond  of  retrospect  as  of  progress,  of 
pleasure  as  of  business,  and  takes  a 
romance  to  read  in  an  express  train. 
The  greater  the  crush,  the  greater  the 
need  for  some  cool  and  qviiet  anteroom  ; 
the  ruder  the  pressure  of  mundane  re- 
alities, the  stronger  the  desire  to  escape 
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to  the  land  of  dreams,  where  there  is 
no  time,  or  care,  or  worldly  strife.  It 
is  true  that  some  prefer  the  novel  to 
the  romance,  and  the  men  who  enjoy 
pictures  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  :  those  who  seek  them  for  the 
pleasure  of  repeating  familiar  sights, 
and  those  who  desire  to  behold  what 
they  can  never  see  with  their  mortal 
eyes.  Constable  and  Millais  delight  the 
former.  Turner  and  Burne-Jones  the 
latter. 

Is  this  world  of  imagination  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  nature  ?  Who 
shall  say  ?  It  is  not  all  who  have  the 
entree  there.  But  those  at  least  who 
have,  think  that  it  is  so,  or  they  would 
not  visit  it  so  often  or  stay  there  so 
long. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  be  surprised  at 


Study  of  Figure  for  Venus's  Looking-glass 


nothing,  but  the  sense  of  wonder  is  still 
with   us.     No  poet  of   words  or  paint 


ever  apjDcals  to  it  in  vain,  and  no  one 
has  appealed  to  it  with  greater  success 
than  Burne  -  Jones.  King  Cophetua 
tranced  at  the  beaut}^  of  the  Beggar 
Maid — the  Beggar  Maid  wondering  at 
the  love  of  King  Cophetua  ;  the  Virgin 
Mary  trembling  with  reverent  awe  in 
the  j)resence  of  the  Announcing  Angel ; 
the  two  primeval  lovers,  seated  closely 
side  by  side  in  the  green  woodland, 
their  souls  entranced  by  the  weird,  wild 
figure  of  Pan,  and  the  shrill,  sweet 
sounds  of  his  pipe  ;  Pygmalion  scarcely 
believing  that  his  impossible  prayer  has 
been  answered,  and  that  his  own  marble 
statue  is  filled  with  life  and  yielding  it- 
self warm  and  loving  to  his  arms  ;  the 
"  Merciful  Knight "  at  the  foot  of  the 
Crucifix  from  which  the  huge  wooden 
image  bends  to  bless  him  ; — it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  theme 
be  Christian  or  j^agan,  it  is 
the  wonder  of  it  that  takes 
the  artist's  imagination, 
!xud  gives  real  life  to  the 
beauty  of  his  design.  So 
special  a  quality  is  this  feel- 
ing of  wonder  (reverential 
wonder  or  awe)  in  Mr. 
Burne-Jones's  work,  that  it 
may  be  stated  as  perhaps 
his  greatest  claim  to  dis- 
tinction among  all  artists 
past  or  present.  The  germ 
was  innate,  but  it  was 
nursed  and  develo23ed  by 
the  great  mystic  —  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  the  leader 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood.  It  is  unnec- 
essary here  to  inquire  very 
minutely  into  the  exact 
tenets  of  the  brotherhood. 
Sincerity  was  their  real 
watchword,  and  their  mot- 
to may  be  roughly  phrased 
as  "  Take  care  of  the  facts 
and  the  beauty  will  take 
care  of  itself."  To  reject 
nothing,  to  select  nothifig, 
to  scorn  nothing,  in  nature, 
was  the  dut}-  set  before 
them  by  Mr.  Buskin  ;  and  with  regard 
to  historical  pictures  they  were  to  rep- 


,*,  The  pictures  in  this  article,  where  not  otherwise  described,  are  reproduced  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr. 
Bume-Jones,  and  (in  all  cases  where  the  contrary  is  not  stated)  through  photographs  made  and  copyrighted  by 
Mr.  F.  Hollyer,  who  has  kindly  added  his  consent  to  their  use. 


ENGRAVED    BY    T.    JOHNSON. 

Portrait  of  E.  Burne-Jones,  after  Watts's  Picture. 
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Portrait  of  a  Nestorian   Priest.* 

(Reproduced  for  the  first  time  by  permission  of  Mr.  Bume 
Jones.) 


resent  events  as  they  did  happen,  and 
not  as  they  might  be  picturesquely  sup- 
posed to  have  happened. 

The  dictum  as  to  selection  was  diffi- 
cult enough  even  in  the  most  realistic 
art,  but  what  about  art  which  was  not 
realistic  at  all  ?  What  about  landscapes 
that  were  never  seen,  and  events  which 
never  did  happen  ?  How  to  treat  those 
visions  of  the  poets  which,  as  long  as 
man  exists  will  demand  some  attemjjt 
of  the  poetic  artist  to  realize  in  form  ? 
Millais  could  buy  his  strawberries  in 
Covent  Garden  Market,  but  even  in 
that  emporium  of  the  fruit  of  the  world, 
where  could  he  find  an  apple  from  the 
gardens  of  Eden,  or  the  Hesperides  ? 
Rossetti  might  find  in  Waixlour  Street 
furniture  and  armor  of  any  century  he 
chose,  but  where  could  he  get  the  hel- 
met of  Perseus  or  the  greaves  of  Mars  ? 
Where  does  the  great  principle  of  sin- 
cerity come  in  here  ?  The  answer  is 
comparatively  easy — be  sincere  to  your 
imagination,  realize  as  far  as  possible 
the  vision  of  your  mind,  careful  that 
your  design  is  the  expression  of  your 
true  self,  not  an  imitation  of  what  some- 

*  This  is  a  portrait  of  a  Priest  of  a  Nestorian  Mon- 
astery iu  Babylonia,  which  was  burnt  down  a  few  years 
ago.  The  priest,  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  any 
European  language,  set  out  to  travel  the  world,  iu  order 
to  obtain  subscnptions  to  rebuild  his  monastery,  and 
found  his  way  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Burne- Jones,  who  took 
his  portrait.  Scarcely  less  remarkable  than  his  grand 
face  was  his  jet-black  hair,  so  close  and  wiry  that  it 
looked  as  though  it  were  carved  out  of  black  basalt. 


one  else  has  done,  or  what  you 
think  he  would  have  done  in  3'our 
place.  In  imaginative  art  such 
sincerity  as  this  is  the  only  way  to 
salvation,  and  Burne-Jones  found 
it. 


II. 


Edward  Burne -Jones  was  edu- 
cated at  King  Edward's  School,  in 
Birmingham,  where  he  was  born 
in  1833.  He  was  intended  for  the 
Church,  and  had  among  his  school- 
fellows two  boys  who  were  here- 
after to  be  greatly  distinguished 
in  that  profession.  One  of  these 
was  the  late  Bishop  Lightfoot ; 
the  other,  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  In  1852  he  gained 
an  Exhibition  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  and  it  was  at  this  chosen 
seat  of  learning,  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  that  he  was  diverted  from  letters 
to  art,  from  the  preaching  of  sermons  to 
the  painting  of  pictures.  It  was  at  Mr. 
Combe's,  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  that  he 
first  saw  works  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites, 
Holman  Hunt's  "  Light  of  the  World  " 
among  them  ;  but  he  was  even  more  at- 
tracted by  Rossetti's  drawing  of  "  Dante 
Preparing  to  Paint  Beatrice,"  and  a  lit- 
tle woodcut  after  the  same  artist,  called 
"  Elfinmere,"  which  illustrated  a  volume 
of  William  AUingham's  j)oems.  The 
romance,  tlie  mysticism,  and  tmearthly 
beauty  of  Rossetti's  creations  exercised 
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of  Pan. 


(Reproduced  for  the  first  time  by  permission  of  Mr. 
Bume-Jones.) 
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Study  for  Head  of  the  Virgin  in  "  The  Annunciation." 
(Keproduced  for  the  first  time  by  permission  of  Mr.  Buriie- Jones.) 


an  immediate  fascination  over  him,  and, 
as  if  to  complete  the  spell,  it  was  at 
college  that  he  met  William  Morris,  the 
future  decorative  poet  and  poetical  dec- 
orator, mth  whom  he  was  to  enter  into 
a  lifelong  partnershijD  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

When  Burne-Jones  came  up  to  Lon- 


don, in  1855,  with  a  burning  desire  to 
meet  Rossetti,  he  was  already  two-and- 
twentj.  For  once  the  hero  of  the  im- 
agination answered  to  the  ideal,  and  as 
the  attraction  was  mutual,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  tAvo  assumed  intimate 
relations  as  guide  and  follower.  Ros- 
setti persuaded  him  to  leave  the  Univer- 
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sity  without  taking  his  degree,  and  the 
year  1856  saw  him  established  at  17 
Red  Lion  Square,  with  Rossetti  as  his 
master  and  William  Morris  as  his 
friend  and  fellow-lodger. 

It  is  interesting,  if  idle,  to  sjoeculate 
whether  the  advice  and  influence  of 
Rossetti  were  the  best  he  could  have 
had.  Rossetti  ran  a  great  risk  in  bid- 
ding him  forego  all  academic  training. 
He  had  never  had  the  patience  to  go 
through  a  thorough  discipline  himself, 
and  his  want  of  craftsmanship  is  pain- 
fully visible  in  much  of  his  work.  It 
seems  something  like  the  advice  of  the 
fox  who  had  cut  off  his  tail,  but  there 
is  no  question  of  Rossetti's  sincerity. 
He  feared  that  the  enforced  drudgery 
of  copying  from  the  antique  would 
blunt,  if  not  destroy,  the  fine  sensitive 
imagination  of  his  young  friend  ;  and 
he  himself  was  fitted,  as  no  other  man 


Study  of  Drapery. 


was,  to  stimulate  and  direct  that  teem- 
ing fancy,  that  fine  sense  of  decorative 
beauty  which  Burne-Jones  possessed. 
By  strenuous  efforts  Burne-Jones  has 
fairly  made  up  for  the  deficiencies  of 
his  early  training.  He  is  now  one  of 
the  most  subtle  and  exquisite  of 
draughtsmen,  and  if  some  imperfec- 
tions still  remain  they  are  not  of  a  kind 
to  impair  either  the  expression  of  his 
feeling  or  the  beauty  of  his  concep- 
tions. 

In  1858  he  went  to  Oxford  to  aid  in 
the  decoration  of  the  Oxford  "  Union," 
a  literary  and  debating  club  of  the  un- 
dergraduates. Alas  !  all  these  designs 
by  the  enthusiastic  band  of  young  ar- 
tists under  the  leadership  of  Rossetti 
have  blackened  or  peeled  from  the 
walls.  Burne- Jones's  subject  was  "  Mer- 
lin and  Nimue  "  (Vivien),  which  he  after- 
ward chose  for  one  of  his  most  cel- 
ebrated pictures.  With  him  were 
Arthur  Hughes  and  Val  Prinsep,  and 
not  least,  William  Morris,  who,  about 
this  time,  published  his  first  volume 
of  poems,  "The  Defence  of  Guene- 
vere,"  to  be  followed  (though  not  tiU 
1865)  by  the  "  Life  and  Death  of  Ja- 
son." Never  were  poetry  and  paint- 
ing more  closely  allied  than  in  the 
works  of  William  Morris  and  Burne- 
Jones.  Morris  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  furnish  subjects  for  Burne- 
Jones's  pencil,  and  he  himself  de- 
picted them  in  words  which  have  al- 
most the  effect  of  paint.  Tliej^  both 
lived  in  the  same  honeyed  world  of 
romance  to  which  Rossetti  had  in- 
troduced them.  Many  others  had 
reached  it  before,  among  whom  Chau- 
cer in  the  past  and  Tennyson  in  the 
then  present  must  not  be  forgotten  ; 
but  of  the  younger  living  men  these 
two  penetrated  alone  into  its  sweet- 
er and  more  silent  places,  sheltered 
from  the  fiercer  gusts  of  passion  in 
which  Swinburne  revelled. 

No  doubt  one  of  their  greatest  ties 
was  the  remarkable  feeling  for  dec- 
orative beauty  which  both  possessed. 
In  the  year  1856  Burne-Jones  made 
a  great  many  designs  for  stained 
glass,  some  of  which  were  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  PoweU,  the  celebrated 
glass-makers  in  Whitefriars,  London ; 
but  since  1860  all  his  windoAvs  have 
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The  God-head  Fires. 
(From  a  drawing  for  a  picture  in  the  Pygmalion  Series.) 


The  Doom   Fulfilled. 
(From  a  cartoon  for  a  picture  in  the  Perseus  Series.) 


been  executed  by  the  well-known  fii-m 
of  which  Mr.  William  Morris  is  still  the 
head.  To  these  days  belong  those  early 
water-colors  some  of  which,  exhibited 
at  the  old  (now  Royal)  Water-color 
Society,  first  drew  public  attention  to 
his  strange  imagination.  The  designs 
of  this  peiiod  were  mainly  romantic, 
but  mixed  with  such  themes  as  the 
legends  of  Sir  Degrevant  and  Sir  Ga- 
lahad, of  Morgan  Le  Fay  and  Childe 
Rolande,  were  others  drawn  from  the 
Bible,  as  the  "  Annunciation  "  and  the 
"Nativity,"  and  from  the  semi-legend- 
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ary  history  of  Italy  and  Provence,  like 
"  King  Rene's  Honeymoon  "  and  "  The 
Wedding  of  Buondelmonte."  Many 
were  from  Chaucer,  two  from  the  won- 
derful modem  romance  of  "  Sidonia  the 
Sorceress,"  and  a  few  from  classical  lore, 
like  "  Theseus  and  Ariadne,"  "  The  Wine 
of  Circe,"  and  "  Cujiid  and  Psyche  ;  " 
others  again  were  pictures  of  his  own 
fancy,  as  "  Laus  Veneris,"  and  "  The 
Backgammon  Players  "  (often  called  the 
chess  players).  Whatever  his  subject, 
it  was  nearly  always  one  of  mystery  and 
wonder,  and  was  always  treated  in  the 
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same  visionary  manner.  None  of 
his  drawings  at  the  Water-color 
Society,  of  which  he  was  elected 
an  associate  in  1863,  produced  a 
greater  impression  than  that  of 
"The  Merciful  Knight"  (1863), 
already  mentioned.  It  is  said 
that  the  figure  of  the  Knight  was 
drawn  from  a  woman,  and  the 
work  is  in  many  ways  immature, 
but  nothing  interferes  with  the 
profound  sense  of  the  supernat- 
ural with  which  the  whole  com- 
position is  suffused.  The  specta- 
tor feels  that  he  is  the  witness  of 
a  miracle. 

He  had  now  (1865)  followed  the 
profession  of  an  artist  for  ten 
years,  and  had  achieved  a  certain 
and  distinct  position  as  a  painter 
in  water-colors,  and  a  designer 
for  stained  glass.  He  had  been  to 
Italy,  where  his  genius  had  been 
fed  w^itli  the  spiritual  beauty  of 
the  real  Pre-Raphaelites,  and  the 
germs  of  some  of  his  most  famous 
pictures — the  "  Laus  Veneris,"  the 
"  Beguiling  of  Merhn,"  "  The  An- 
nunciation," the  "Wine  of  Circe," 
the  "Chant  d' Amour  " — had  taken 
root.  For  another  twelve  years 
the  same  steady  progress,  the 
same  unresting  labor  was  to  con- 
tinue, before  he  can  be  said  to 
have  become  really  famous.  For 
part  of  these  years  the  public  had 
little  opportunity  of  watching  his 
development,  for  in  1870  an  un- 
fortunate dispute  ended  for  eigh- 
teen years  his  connection  with 
the  Water-color  Society,  and  ex- 
cept at  the  Dudley  Gallery  (Egyp- 
tian Hall),  in  1873,  he  seldom  if 
ever  exhibited  in  London.  The 
public  were,  therefore,  scarcely 
prepared  for  the  wonderful  ap- 
parition which  was  in  store  for 
them  when  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
opened  its  doors  for  the  first  time 
in  1877.  The  imaginative  feeling 
of  the  strange  pictures  which  met 
their  view,  was  indeed  akin  to  that 
of  the  poems  of  Rossetti,  Morris, 
and  Swinburne,  but  the  presen- 
tation of  it  in  pictorial  form  was 
comparatively  new,  for  it  must  be 
remembered   that   Rossetti,  as  a 


The  Depths  of  the  Sea. 

(Photographed  by  Henry  Dixon  after  the  oil  picture, 
mission  of  the  owner,  R.  U.  Brown,  Esq.) 
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Study  of  a  Head. 

painter,  was  known  to  them  only  by  ru- 
mor. The  revelation  of  Burne-Jones's 
genius  was  almost  as  complete  as  it 
was  sudden.  "The  Six  Days  of  Crea- 
tion," in  lofty  allegory,  "  The  Beguiling 
of  Merlin,"  in  its  weird  glamour  ;  the 
"  Mirror  of  Venus,"  in  its  childlike 
beauty,  have  scarcely  been  surpassed 
by  any  later  work.  They  showed  also 
the  main  sources  of  his  inspiration  ; 
the  Bible,  romantic  legend,  and  clas- 
sical poetry  ;  those  three  chief  districts 
of  the  world  of  wonder  in  which  he 
lived.  One  thing  to  be  noted,  of  these 
as  of  all  other  pictures  by  Burne- 
Jones,  is  that  the  persons  pictured 
have  no  concern  with  you,  they  are  aU 
wrapt  in  the  trance  of  their  own 
thoughts.  The  angels  of  Creation 
look  through  you  ;  sight  is  susj)end- 
ed  in  the  eyes  of  Merlin  ;  the  maid- 
ens look  at  themselves.  You  look  at 
them  all, as  you  might  peer  into  Doc- 
tor Dee's  shewstone,  or  into  one  of 
those  wondrous  crystal  globes  which 
the  angels  of  the  Creation  hold  in 
their  hand,  each  reflecting  a  vision  of 
the  day's  divine  handiwork.  Criticism 
might  have  much  to  say  about  the  stat- 
ure of  Vivien,  and  the  solidity  of  the 
reflections  in  the  "Mirror,"  and  other 


matters,  but  Bume-Jones,  as  the  French 
say,  "had  arrived."  No  criticism  nor 
ridicule  (and  there  was  naturally  plenty 
of  the  latter)  could  disguise  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  strong  and  oi-iginal 
art-personality  suddenly  revealed,  wliose 
shortcomings  were  but  a  featherweight 
in  comjDarison  with  the  subtlety  of  im- 
agination, the  fertility  of  design,  the 
exquisite  and  intricate  beauty  of  color, 
which,  to  all  who  were  oj^en  to  their  in- 
fluences, made  these  j^ictures  like  the 
birth  of  a  new  joy  into  the  world. 

Next  year  came  the  wonderful  "Laus 
Veneris,"  which  had  been  begun  seven- 
teen years  before.  On  the  right  a  pale 
queen,  weary  of  loveless  sovereignty,  sits 
languidly  with  her  crown  on  her  knees, 
her  rich  orange  dress  relieved  against 
a  greenish  tapestiy  on  which  are  de- 
j)icted  scenes  of  romantic  love  ;  to  the 
left  are  seated  four  beautiful  maid- 
ens in  costumes  of  bright  colors,  so- 
lacing their  mistress  by  reciting  the 
praises  of  love  ;  while  through  the  win- 
dow are  seen  knights  in  armor  keenly 
seeking  glimpses  of  the  beauty  within. 
Some  shook  their  heads  at  this  picture, 
they  could  not  understand  it,  they  saw 
no  "  moral "  in  it,  the  title  of  it  fright- 
ened them,  and  there  was  a  feeling 
that  there  must  be  some  mysterious 
wickedness  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  could  be  more 
innocently  lovely.  The  picture  still  re- 
mains almost  unique  among  Bume- 
Jones's  works;  he  has  never  tried  to 
rival  its  brilliant  patchwork  of  color. 
In  the  "  Angels  of  Creation "  the  col- 
ors shift  and  play  into  one  another,  now 
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like  the  feathers  on  a  dove's  neck, 
and  now  like  the  reflections  in  a 
stream.  In  the  "  Chant  d' Amour  " 
and  "King  Cophetua"  the  colors 
are  more  richly  blended  and  dif- 
fused, in  the  manner  of  the  Vene- 
tians, but  in  this  picture  the  strong, 
pure  spaces  of  color  in  dress  and 
cap  stand  detached  as  in  stained 
glass,  or  in  the  earlier  pictures  of 
the  Italian  school,  which  inherited 
their  system  of  colors  from  mosaics 
and  frescoes.  This,  1878,  was  also 
the  year  of  "  Le  Chant  d'Amour  " 
and  "  Pan  and  Psyche  ;  "  of  panels 
of  "Day"  and  "Night,"  and  the 
four  "  Seasons,"  and  a  curious  dec- 
orative panel  of  "Perseus  and  the 
Graiae" — an  experiment  in  wood 
and  metal,  which  was  much  criti- 
cised and  has  not  been  repeated.  In 
1879  appeared  the  celebrated  "  An- 
nunciation ;  "  in  1880,  the  "  Golden 
Stairs,"  in  which  a  decorative  mo- 
tive was  elaborated  into  a  picture 
almost  as  sweet  and  delicate  in  its 
color  as  a  white  lily.  The  "  Wheel 
of  Fortune,"  the  finest  of  his  alle- 
gorical conceptions,  marks  the  year 
1883.  The  "Cophetua,"  at  the 
Gi'osvenor  of  1884,  the  "Depths  of 
the  Sea,"  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in 
1886  (his  first  and  last  contribution 
to  Burlington  House) ;  the  "  Gar- 
den of  Pan,"  at  the  Grosvenor  in 
1887,  were  the  most  important 
works  exhibited  in  these  years. 

The  opening  of  the  new  gallery 
in  1888,  was  made  memorable  by 
the  contributions  of  Burne-Jones, 
which  comprised  three  large  and 
very  characteristic  pictures.  One 
represented  "Danae  "  watching  the 
building  of  the  brazen  tower  in 
which  she  is  to  be  immured,  and 
two  were  part  of  the  series  from  the 
Perseus  legend.  In  the  latter,  the 
figure  of  Andromeda  is  seen  full- 
length  back  and  front,  and  it  is 
probably  the  most  perfect  example 
of  the  author's  draughtsmanship  of 
the  nude.  A  drawing  in  the  gallery 
from  the  far  robuster  model,  showed 
at  once  the  artist's  mastery  of  draw- 
ing, and  the  process  through  which 
nature  had  to  go  in  its  translation  to  of  Doom  "  we  see  Perseus  in  his  flashing 
the  Burne-Jones's  ideal.     In  the  "  Rock    armor,  arrested,  as  he  flies  by  on  his  san- 


Flamma  Vestalis. 

(From  the  oil  picture.    By  permission  of  tlie  owner,  Sir 
Horace  Davey.) 
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The   Wheel  of   Fortune. 


(Photographed  by  Henry  Dixon,  from  the  oil  picture.    By  permission 
of  the  owner,  R.  H.  Benson,  Esq.) 

dais  of  swiftness,  by  the  si<?lat  of  the 
doomed  maid  chained  to  the  rock  ;  in 
the  "  Doom  Fulfilled  "  we  see  the  com- 
bat itself,  the  monster  ineffectually  en- 


deavoring to  entrap  Per- 
seus in  its  huge  scaleless 
coils,  while  he  seizes  the 
opportunity  to  plunge  his 
sword  into  some  vital  part. 
In  these  pictures  one  is 
perhaps  more  struck  than 
usual  by  the  deliberately 
decorative  character  of  the 
work,  and  the  stillness  of 
a  visionary  world  in  which 
the  fiercest  conflicts  hap- 
l^en,  as  it  were,  to  slow 
music. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr. 
Burne-Jones  step  by  step 
through  later  years.  It 
must  suflfice  to  notice  his 
grand  series  of  pictures  on 
the  legend  of  "The  Briar 
Kose,"  or  "  Sleeping  Beau- 
ty," the  masterpiece  of  his 
lighter  fancy.  The  subject 
had  always  been  a  favorite 
with  him.  It  had  formed 
the  theme  of  a  series  of 
tiles  for  Mr.  Birket  Fos- 
ter's house  at  Whitby,  of 
a  set  of  small  oil  pictures 
in  1871,  of  a  larger  set  in 
1873-74,  and  in  1890  the 
four  still  larger  pictures 
were  exhibited  at  Messrs. 
Agnew's  Galleries,  and 
have  drawn  there  and  else- 
where their  thousands  of 
admirers.  This  subject 
seems  to  be  one  peculiarly 
congenial  to  the  genius  of 
the  artist.  The  trance-like 
suspense  which  character- 
izes all  his  conceptions 
here  becomes  the  positive 
subject.  In  this  mysteri- 
ous wood  all  animate 
things  sleep,  as  though 
their  motion  had  been  ar- 
rested by  a  flood  of  hon- 
eyed amber.  The  spell 
seems  even  to  smite  the 
young  knight,  as  in  the 
first  picture  he  enters  the 
wood  strewn  A\-ith  the  bod- 
ies of  his  ill-fated  predecessors.  In 
the  next  picture  we  are  shoAvn  the  aged 
king,  his  white  beard  flowing  to  the 
ground,    surrounded    by   his    sleeping 
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counsellors ;  in  the  next,  the  Garden 
Court,  where  the  servhig  maidens  in 
various  positions  of  elegance  sleep 
their  long  sleep  ;  and  last,  the  bower  of 
the  princess  herself  who  is  just  awaken- 
ing to  the  kiss  of  her  brave  lover  ;  from 
beginning  to  end  it  is  not  only  a  dream, 
but  a  dream  of  dreams.  Could  any 
subject  be  more  suited  to  the  arch- 
dreamer  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 


III. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  more 
realistic  tenets  of  the  modern  Pre- 
Kai^haelites  are  incompatible  with 
the  art  of  Burne-Jones.  The  doc- 
trines of  non-selection  and  contempt 
of  composition  are  both  utterly  con- 
trary to  his  artistic  nature,  for  there 
never  was  a  more  fastidious  select- 
or in  this  world,  and  all  his  designs 
show  the  utmost  care,  and  often 
great  ingenuity,  in  composition.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  artist  has  been 
more  impressed  with  the  work  of 
the  real  precursors  of  Rajahael ;  with 
their  naivete  of  conception,  their  di- 
rectness of  suggestion,  their  spirit- 
ual feeHng,  and  their  refined  sense 
of  decorative  beauty.  There  is  a  fas- 
cination and  a  romance  about  the 
work  of  such  artists  as  Botticelli 
and  Piero  de  Cosimo,  Piero  della 
Francesca  and  Matteo  da  Siena,  in 
spite  of,  and  perhaps  partly  in  con- 
sequence of,  the  imperfection  of 
their  ideals,  and  the  tentative  nature 
of  their  eiforts — a  fascination  which 
is  altogether  lost  in  the  triumphant 
mastery  of  Raphael  and  Michel  An- 
gelo. 

But  Mr.  Burne-Jones  has  not  only 
studied  one  period  of  ai"t  nor  the 
art  of  only  one  country.  If  his 
draperies  sometimes  swell  like  those 
of  Botticelli,  they  are  at  others  rigid 
as  the  Byzantines  ;  he  makes  them 
as  broad  as  Giotto's  or  as  crinkly  as 
Mantegna's,  whichever  style  may  be 
most  suited  to  the  idea  of  his  de- 
sign. The  rich  reflections  of  many- 
colored  garments  in  brimming  water 
w^hich  we  see  in  the  "  Baptism  of 
Christ "  in  Piero  della  Francesca's 
picture    in    the    National   Gallery, 


may  have  suggested  the  very  differ- 
ent picture  of  the  "Mirror  of  Venus." 
Pieto  de  Cosimo's  j^athetic  "  Cepha- 
lus  and  Procris,"  in  the  same  galleiy, 
is  a  relation,  but  a  very  distant  one,  to 
his  "Pan  and  Daj)hne."  But  his  debts 
do  not  end  with  the  Pre-Raphaelites  : 
"  Le  Chant  d' Amour  "  sjjeaks  of  the 
gorgeous   palette  of    Titian,    and    the 


Memorial  Tablet  to  Lady  Lytlleton,   in  colored  glass. 
(In  the  American  Protertnnt  Church  at  Eome.) 


Portrait  of  Burne-Jones. 

(Photographed  from  life,  about  1885,  by  F.  Hollyer.) 


spirit  of  Giorgione  seems  to  hover 
round  the  lovers  in  the  "  Garden  of 
Pan."  Luini  and  Leonardo  rise  to 
one's  mind  as  one  looks  at  the  "  Depths 
of  the  Sea,"  and  the  "  Wheel  of  For- 
tune "  cannot  be  passed  without  a 
thought  of  Michel  Angelo.  Every- 
whei-e  he  has  found  something  akin 
to  himself ;  some  music  of  color,  or 
rhythm  of  line  ;  some  fall  of  robe  or  lift 
of  foot  ;  which  will  help 
him  to  realize  the  concep- 
tions of  his  own  imagina- 
tion and  express  the  desire 
of  his  own  soul. 

This  is  not  plagiarism, 
it  is  not  even  imitation, 
except  in  the  sense  that 
all  great  artists  are  imi- 
tators.    As  Raphael 
absorbed   in   his 
own    developed 
personality  all 
the  virtue  his 


genius  could  assimilate  of  Giotto  and 
Perugino,  of  Leonardo  and  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  of  Masaccio  and  Michel  Angelo  ; 
as  Turner  absorbed  Claude  and  Vande- 
velde,  Cozens  and  Girtin  ;  so  Bume- 
Jones  has  drunk  from  all  the  sources 
which  could  feed  his  artistic  nature, 
from  the  mosaics  of  Ravenna  to  the  de- 
signs of  Rossetti ;  and  now  in  his  ma- 
turity he  stands  out  as  distinct  in  his 
personality,  if  not  as  great,  as  an}'  of 
his  precursors. 

There  is  indeed  an  eclecticism  which 
kills.  This  kind,  unconfined  and  un- 
controlled by  any  strong  personal  pas- 
sion, seeks  to  fabricate  beaut}'  b}'  piec- 
ing together  fragments  of  the  dead 
ideals  of  other  minds.  But  there  is 
also  an  eclecticism  which  nourishes, 
and  this  is  the  eclecticism  of  Burne- 
Jones,  who,  from  his  first  sketch  to  the 
pictures  now  upon  his  easel,  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  desire  to  present  in 
perfect  form  the  children   of  his  own 
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ENGRAVED    BY    F.  S.   KING. 

The  Annunciation, 

(From  the  oil  picture.    By  permission  of  the  owner,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.) 
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ENGRAVED  BY  FRANK  FRENCH. 

The  Golden  Stairs. 
(From  the  oil  picture.    By  permission  of  the  ovraer,  Lord  Battersea.) 
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imagination,  and  to  clothe  them  with 
the  most  lovely  raiment  he  could  de- 
vise.    For  this  he  has  had  to  wait  and 


Like  the  lives  of  all  artists  devoted 
to  their  work,  that  of  Burne-Jones  is 
marked  by  few  stirring  incidents.     He 


(Prom  a  cartoon  for  a  mosaic  in  the  American  Protestant  Church  at  Rome.) 


watch  and  work,  for  this  he  has  ran- 
sacked not  only  nature  but  art,  and  the 
result  is  that  he  has  created  a  new 
world  with  the  breath  of  his  own  gen- 
ius, a  world  wondrously  beautiful  and 
beautifully  wondrous. 


has  not  been  -ndthout  honor  in  his  o-s^ti 
or  other  countries,  though  it  has  been 
slow,  fitful,  and  inadequate.  One  of 
the  earliest  and  most  grateful  recogni- 
tions of  his  genius  was  from  the  college 
which  he  had  left  to  answer  the  call  of 


EDJVARD   BURNE-JONES. 


Art.  His  fellowship  at  Exeter  was  fol- 
lowed in  1881  by  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.C.L.  "The  Beguiling  of  Mer- 
lin "  had  been  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition of  1878,  and  his  rejjutation  was 
so  great  in  France  in  1882,  that  he  was 
asked  by  the  French  Government  to 
represent  Great  Britain  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  Contemporary  Ai-t, 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  President  of 
the  Royal  Acadeiny,  as  his  sole  col- 
league. This  honor  he  was  unable  to 
accept.  In  1889  he  was  aAvarded  a  first- 
class  medal  at  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition,  and  in  1890 
was  decorated  with  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  In  Amer- 
ica he  is  perhaps  more  ap- 
preciated than  any  other 
living  English  artist. 
Some  of  his  finest  stained- 
glass  windows  are  those  at 
Boston,  Longwood,  Mass., 
and  Newport,  and  the 
grand  designs  for  the  mo- 
saics in  the  apse  of  the 
American  Protestant  Church 
at  Rome  must  rank  among 
his  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments. In  England  he  is 
widely  known  and  greatly 
•    ['  honored,  and  the  recent  ex- 

hibition of  his  works  at  the 
.,    /^'.  New  Gallery  was  a  triumph 

^^"''  "  svich  as  only  is  allowed  to 
few  artists  in  their  life- 
time. A  low,  perhaps,  but  sound,  test  of 
his  appreciation  by  his  countrymen  is 
the  large  prices  which  his  works  fetch 
whenever  they  appear  in  a  public  auc- 
tion-room. At  the  Leyland  and  Gra- 
ham sales  the  large  "  Mii-ror  of  Venus," 
the  "Beguiling  of  Merlin,"  and  "Le 
Chant  d'Amour"  were  sold  at  sums 
ranging  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand pouiids  ;  and  the  "  Laus  Veneris  " 
would  not  be  parted  with  by  its  pres- 
ent owner  for  a  much  larger  sum,  if  for 
any.  It  is  a  general  theme  for  regret 
that  Burne- Jones  has  not  received  the 
highest  honors  of  the  Royal  Academy. 


Studies  of  Children. 


He  accej)ted  the 
offer  of  an  Associ- 
at^ship  in  1885, 
but  has  only  once 
exhibited  at  Bur- 
lington House, 
and  has  recently 
resigned  his  asso- 
ciate ship.  We 
need  not  inquire 
here  where  the 
fault,  if  any,  lies, 
but  it  is  certain 
that  the  loss  is 
to  the  Academy 
rather  than  to  the 
artist. 

For  many  years 
Burne  -  Jones  has 
lived  in  an  old- 
fashioned  house  in 
North  End  Road,  once  inhabited  by 
Samuel  Richardson,  the  novelist.  It  lies 
between  Old  Kensington  and  Hammer- 
smith, a  district  till  recentty  occupied 
by  few  houses  and  many  gardens.  A 
large,  flat,  green  tract  it  was,  where  the 
dweller  in  the  metropolis  could  take  a 
walk  and  think  that  he  was  in  some- 
thing like  the  country.  Now  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  neighborhood  is  changed, 
and  the  creation  of  the  populous  sub- ' 
urb  of  West  Kensington  has  gradually 
hemmed  in  Richardson's  old  house,  un- 
til the  present  occupant,  instead  of  fair 
open  space  of  field  and  sky,  has  only 
his  own  and  the  garden  of  his  neigh- 
bor as  a  barrier  between  him  and  the 
endless  rows  of  "jerry-built"  houses. 
If  he  has  any  pleasure  in  the  view  from 
his  own  windows,  it  is  chiefly  one  of 
good-humored  malice  as  he  thinks  of 
the  baffled  contractors  who  covet  the 
space  occupied  by  his  green  garden.  But 
the  alteration  in  its  surroundings  does 
not  affect  the  work  that  goes  on  within, 
or  dull  the  imagination  of  the  dreamer 
who  dwells  there  ;  and  day  by  day,  al- 
most hour  by  hour,  adds  something  to 
his  life's  achievement,  something  to  the 
poetic  endowment  of  the  world. 
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JOHN   MARCH,  SOUTHERNER. 

By  George  IV.  Cable. 


vin. 

SEVEN    YEARS    OF    SUNSHINE. 

POETS  and  painters  make  darkness 
stand  for  oblivion.  But  for  evil 
tilings  or  sad  there  is  no  obliv- 
ion like  sunshine. 

The  next  day  was  hot,  blue,  and  fra- 
grant. John  rose  so  late  that  he  had 
to  sit  up  in  front  of  his  breakfast 
alone.  He  asked  the  maid  near  by  if 
she  thought  his  father  would  be  hornet 
soon.     She  reckoned  so. 

"  I  wish  he  would  be  home  in  a 
hour,"  he  mused,  aloud.  "  I  wish  he 
would  be  on  the  mountain  road  right 
now." 

When  he  stepped  down  and  started 
away  she  crouched  before  him. 

"Whah  you  bound  fuh,  ole  gen'le- 
man,  lookin'  so  sawt  o'  funny-sad  ?  " 

"I  dunno." 

"  Wat  you  gwine  do,  boss  ?  " 

"I  dunno." 

"Well,  cayn't  you  kiss  me,  Mis't  I- 
dunno  ? " 

He  paid  the  toU  and  passed  out  to 
his  play.  With  an  old  bayonet  fixed  on 
a  stick  he  fell  to  kiUing  Yankees — col- 
ored troops.  Pressing  them  into  the 
woods  he  charged,  yelling,  and  came 
out  upon  the  mountain  road  that  led 
far  do^vn  to  the  pike.  Here  a  new  im- 
pulse took  him  and  he  moved  down 
this  road  to  form  a  junction  with  his 
father.  For  some  time  the  way  was 
comparatively    level.     By    and    by  he 


came  to  heavier  timber  and  deeper  and 
steeper  descents.  He  went  ever  more 
and  more  loiteringly,  for  his  father  did 
not  appear.  He  thought  of  turning 
back,  yet  his  longing  carried  him  for- 
ward. He  was  tired,  but  his  mother 
did  not  like  him  to  walk  long  distances 
when  he  was  tired,  so  it  wouldn't  be 
right  to  turn  back.  He  decided  to 
wait  for  his  father  and  ride  home. 

Meantime  he  would  go  to  the  next 
turn  in  the  road  and  look.  He  looked 
in  vain.  And  so  at  the  next — the  next 
— the  next.  He  went  slowly,  for  his 
feet  were  growing  tender.  Sometimes 
he  almost  caught  a  butterfly.  Some- 
times he  slew  more  Yankees.  Always 
he  talked  to  himself  with  a  soft  bum- 
bling like  a  bee's. 

But  at  last  he  ceased  even  this  and 
sat  down  at  the  edge  of  the  stony  road 
ready  to  cry.  His  bosom  had  indeed 
begun  to  heave,  when  in  an  instant  aU 
was  changed.  Legs  forgot  their  wea- 
riness, the  heart  its  dismay,  for  just 
across  the  road,  motionless  beside  a 
hollow  log,  what  should  he  see  but  a 
cotton-tail  rabbit.  As  he  stealthily 
reached  for  his  weapon  the  cotton-tail 
took  two  slow  hops  and  went  into  the 
log.  Charge  bayonets! — pat-pat-pat — 
slam !  and  the  stick  rattled  in  the  hole, 
the  deadly  iron  at  one  end  and  the 
deadly  boy  at  the  other. 

And  yet  nothing  was  impaled.  Sin- 
gular !  He  got  his  eyes  to  the  hole  and 
glared  in,  but  although  it  was  full  of 
daylight  from  a  larger  hole  at  the  other 
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woollen  stockings  and  high  water-tight 
boots,  a  costume  particularly  unsuited  to 
the  climate — -and  a  cigar  dangled  from  his 
lips.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes, 
and  but  for  his  complexion,  should  have 
taken  my  host  for  an  English  countryman, 
just  returned  from  a  day's  shooting. 

We  were  soon  seated  inside  on  the 
clean  mats  that  strewed  the  floor,  with 
bottles  of  brandy  and  whisky  beside  us, 
and  cigars.  A  pretty,  tawny,  Tongan 
girl,  of  about  sixteen,  sat  bashfully  apart. 
"  My  wife,"  the  host  explained,  "  and 
that  is  her  pretty  little  sister,"  pointing  to 
another  damsel. 

"It's  awfully  slow,  here  I "  he  con- 
tinued ;   ''no  billiards  or  anything." 

He  saw  me  eying  some  beautifully 
olaited    fans    that    hung    on    the     walls. 


"  You   like   them  ? 
fellow  !     Ah  !     No- 
dear  boy  !  " 
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Take   them,  my  dear 
-now   no    thanks,  my 


Though  grateful  for  the  kindness  of  my 
host,  I  have  always  remembered  with 
amusement,  this  my  only  experience  of 
hobnobbing  with  the  descendant  of  a  race 
of  real  kings. 

Poor  Ratu  Lala  !  His  nearest  ancestors 
had  fought  against  the  advance  of  British 
civilisation.  They  had  repulsed  our 
traders  and  eaten  our  missionaries.  But 
the  last  of  their  line  has  permitted  himself 
to  be  enlightened  and  educated  and 
civilised,  until  he  presents  most  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  western  race  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

J.   D. 


A   WINTER   SONG. 

By    SOPHY    SINGLETON. 

Skies  are  grown  cold  and  drea-r, 
Bare  ev'ry  forest  tree, 
Flow'rs  a  bright  memory 

Of  the  departed  year, 

Birds  the  fir  boughs  among. 

Hush  for  a  while  their  breath. 
Waiting  till  Spring  or  Death 

Waken  or  end  their  song. 

Though  I,   of  all  around, 

Have  nothing  lost  as  yet, 
And  amidst  Earth's  regret 

Find  what  she  hath  not  found  ; 

Still,   if  a  Winter  fall 

O'er  my  heart's  world  of  Love, 
I  shall  weep  soon  enough 

With  these  poor  mourners  all ! 


BURNE-JONES    AND    HIS    ART. 

By   honor    BROOKE. 

With  Illustrations  from  his  Works. ^ 
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HERE  is   no   name 
amongst  our 

modern  painters, 
which  calls  up 
so  much  varied 
criticism  as  that 
of  Mr.  Burne- 
Jones.  His  pic- 
tures form  a 
meeting--place  for  the  critic,  the  artist, 
and  the  general  public. 

What,  then,  is  the  mainspring  of  his 
genius  ?  What  has  combined  to  form  the 
peculiar  style  of  his  artistic  power  ?  What 
are  the  tendencies  that  we  see  figured  in 
his  work  ?  To  answer  these  questions 
will  be  my  best  endeavour. — His  genius 
springs  from  a  nature  deeply  imbued  with 
a  poetic  sense.  Beauty  he  sees  every- 
where— in  tender  womanhood,  in  the 
charm  of  girlhood,  in  the  world  of  Nature, 
in  legend  and  fairy-lore,  in  classic  tale 
and  heathen  myth — in  all  these  he  finds 
poetic  charm.  The  realm  of  the  past, 
touched  by  his  own  imagination,  is  inex- 
haustible in  furnishing  him  with  concep- 
tions and  themes  for  artistic  utterance  ; 
he  is  only  disturbed  by  their  frequency 
and  richness.  But  I  may  say  that  we 
have  no  imaginative  painter,  who  is  ap- 
parently so  untouched  by  the  events  or 
progress  of  the  world  as  it  is  at  present. 
His  imagination  is  both  rich  and  pene- 
trating, but  never  was  there  artist  less 
fanciful — which  accounts  perhaps  for  the 
very  serious  tone  of  his  work  ;  the  light, 
the  gay,  the  sportive  has  no  place  with 
him,  that  side  of  humanity  is  never  re- 
presented, nor  is  the  humorous,  the 
grotesque  or  the  plaintive.  He  loves  all 
Nature,  but  it  is  Nature  untouched  by  man, 
he  never  paints  a  garden,  or  a  park,  or 
any  tilled  ground.     The  landscape  in  the 

^  From  Edivard  Burne-Jones :  a  Recoid  and  Re- 
vinv,  by  Malcolm  Bell.  London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons, 
4  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.    Second  Edition,  1893. 


Mirror  of  Venus,  is  an  uninhabited 
stretch  of  upland  valley,  amongst  hills, 
beautiful  but  very  lonely.  The  rose  in 
Briar  Rose  is  not  the  garden  rose,  but  the 
wild  one,  painted  with  exquisite  fidelity. 
The  shore  the  angels  stand  on  in  The 
Six  Days  of  Creatiofi  is  not  one  of 
Earth's  human  shores,  never  was  there 
sand  so  delicate,  never  were  there  shells 
so  exquisite  of  tint  or  shape.  But 
though  his  love  of  Nature  does  not  impel 
him  to  follow  her  in  all  her  moods  or 
manifestations,  his  care  in  representing 
her  forms  is  entirely  painstaking  and 
extreme.  I  cannot  tell  if  it  was  his  early 
companionship  with  certain  members  of 
the  pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood  (though 
he  never  joined  them),  which  made  him 
so  careful  in  his  delineation,  and  so  truth- 
ful in  every  small  detail.  It  is  almost 
curious  to  see  side  by  side  with  such 
dreamy  conceptions  an  intense  accuracy 
of  detail  and  searching  into  the  minutest 
item.  This  extreme  carefulness  is  shown 
by  his  countless  studies  made  for  every 
picture — studies  of  drapery,  as  it  falls  on 
arm,  or  knee,  or  shoulder  ;  studies  of 
every  part  of  armour,  and  the  lights  on  it  ; 
studies  of  the  gradation  of  hues  and 
tints  ;  and  feathers,  with  all  their  delicate 
involvement— all  this,  and  more  than  I  can 
name,  witness  to  his  painstaking  method 
in  regard  to  every  part  of  his  work.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this 
artist  is  a  perfect  draughtsman.  People 
may  not  admire  his  style,  but  that  is 
quite  another  thing.  The  turn  of  a  head, 
or  the  shape  of  a  figure  may  not  suit 
their  taste,  but  that  is  no  proof  it  is 
deformed  or  out  of  shape,  so  long  as  it  is 
harmonious  in  itself,  it  does  not  break 
the  rules  of  good  drawing. 

Accuracy  of  drawing  is  a  good  thing, 
it  is  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  there  is 
something  finer  even  than  the  latter — it 
is  the  spirit  which  breathes   through   the 
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work.  The  Soul  of  Beauty,  is  it  there  ? 
What  matter  if  the  hand  should  falter, 
or  tremble  ? — we  can  overlook  it.  Only  if 
it  should  be  the  result  of  carelessness,  or 
want  of  study,  it  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. But  no  one  in  their  senses  could 
accuse  Burne-Jones  of  either  one  or  the 
other  of  these.  There  is  not  a  day  of  his 
life  in  which  he  does  not  make  some 
small  picture  in  pencil  as  a  study.  I 
have  seen  some  drawings  of  his,  done  in 
silver-point,  of  which  the  perfection  of 
accuracy  and  precision  of  touch  is  most 
striking  and  exquisite.  His  pictures  are 
never  painted  in  a  hurry,  they  often  hang 
for  years  on  the  walls  of  his  studio,  looked 
at,  thought  over,  but  never  touched  un- 
less he  feels  drawn  towards  working  at 
them,  but  his  art  is  his  life,  he  lives  in 
and  through  his  pictures.  The  only 
picture  I  heard  that  he  complained  of 
weariness  in  doing,  was  one  called  TAe 
Golden  Stairs,  and  this  had  to  be  fin- 
ished for  exhibition,  he  said,  '*  I  am  so 
tired  of  those  girls  f  "  To  my  mind  this 
one  is  the  least  interesting  of  his  works. 

The  series  of  the  Briar  Rose  was 
for  many  a  long  year  on  the  walls  of  his 
studio  unfinished,  and  worked  at  at  inter- 
vals. It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  it 
was  finished  and  exhibited  ;  and  though 
some  refused  to  admire  the  figure  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty  or  the  Knight,  in  every 
other  respect  these  pictures  were  the  admi- 
ration and  wonder  of  those  who  saw  them. 
Although  we  are  in  fairyland,  the  costume 
of  the  sleeping  figures,  and  the  details  of 
their  surroundings  are  worked  out  in  the 
carefullest  way,  the  colouring  is  glowing  and 
rich,  the  lustre  of  the  jewels,  the  splendid 
tones  of  the  drapery,  and  the  magnificent 
leaves  of  the  huge  briar,  with  its  pink  and 
white  roses,  are  a  pure  delight  to  the  eye. 
One  feels  that  there  is  no  laborious  think- 
ing out  of  the  story,  no  concoction  of  its 
diff"erent  parts,  but  that  the  delineation  is 
the  outcome  of  a  complete  conception 
which  visited  the  artist  and  impressed  it- 
self upon  him. 

In  speaking  of  the  care  with  which  he 
'delineates  nature,  it  may  be  objected  by 
some,  that  in  this  respect  he  fails  at  times. 
For  instance,  in  his  Perseus  and  Atidro- 
ineda,  exhibited  two  years  ago,  the  rock 
against  which  the  hapless  maid  is  stand- 
ing is  strangely  unnatural,  and  reminds 
one  of  those  tentative  works  of  mediaeval 
painters  who  were  feeling  after  a  repre- 
sentation of  natural  forms,  but  had  not 
arrived  at  a  true  representation  of  them. 
These  rocks  are  a  piled-up  heap  of  stones, 


like  so  many  tiles  placed  one  on  the  top 
of  the  other.  But  we  must  remember  that 
we  are  in  the  land  of  myth  and  that  sea- 
cliff's  in  that  strange  region  need  not  be 
like  those  we  see  on  the  north  coast  of 
Ireland  for  instance,    which    have    borne 
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the  fret  and  wash  of  the  waves  for  cen- 
turies, and  across  whose  worn  face  the 
winds  and  waters  have  seamed  their  thou- 
sand furrows.  The  rocks  against  which 
Andromeda  is  standing  will  probably  fall 
into  the  sea  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered 
from  the  monster  whose  home  they  are  ; 
they  belong  to  his  reign  of  terror,  but  it 
is  a  transitory  one — hence  their  arbitrary 
and  strange  construction.     But  the  sea  at 
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the  foot  of  them  is  the  everlasting  sea,  it 
washes,  and  ripples,  and  tints  the  stones 
with  its  blue,  and  gurgles  in  narrow 
places,  and  pauses  in  deep  pools.  The 
dragon,  about  which  one  heard  a  good 
deal  of  unfavourable  criticism,  is  a  very 
interesting  development  of  the  species. 
The  history  of  dragons  as  they  appear  in 
art  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  when  it  is, 

this  one  will  take 
a  very  notable 
place — the  artist 
preferring  to  treat 
it  as  a  huge  sea- 
serpent  rather 
than  the  medi- 
aeval monster  we 
are  so  well  ac- 
quainted with. 
The  figure  of  Per- 
seus is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful 
and  delightful 
conceptions  in 
modern  painting. 
On  the  other  hand 
the  figure  of  An- 
dromeda is  rather 
too  timid  and 
shrinking  to  be 
quite  pleasing  to 
the  eye  ;  and  yet, 
truth  to  say,  it  is 
but  natural  that 
she  should  be 
frightened,  and 
suspicious  also  of 
Perseus,  till  she 
gets  a  better  look 
at  him  (!)  Her 
circumstances  are 
such  as  might 
well  rob  her  of 
courage. 
Much  of  the  charm  of  this  artist  is 
due  to  his  matchless  beauty  of  colour — 
here  he  reigns  supreme  ;  it  is  one  of  his 
strongest  points^no  words  can  express 
the  beauty  and  strength  of  it,  it  is  so  har- 
monious, so  rich,  and  full,  and  glowing. 
It  is  not  the  colouring  of  the  old  Venetian 
painters,  but  rather  resembles  that  of  the 
early  Florentine  school.  The  warm  lights 
and  tender  gradations  of  shade,  the  mel- 
low flesh-tints,  lure  the  eye  to  rest  with 
infinite  pleasure  on  their  beauty.  One 
recognises  the  fact  that  this  our  English 
painter  never  paints  our  cold  northern 
skies  ;  he  has  turned  from  them  as  he  did 
from  the  facts  and  fancies  of  our  own 
time,  to  those  of  other  times   and   other 
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lands.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has 
studied  with  devotion  such  early  painters 
as  Filippo  Lippi,  and  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
and  Botticelli.  The  use  of  gold  in  the 
shadows  and  on  the  hair,  which  is  so' 
notable  in  the  latter  painter,  he  very  often 
practises,  and  it  gives  an  indescribable 
look  of  richness  and  preciousness  to  his 
work.  Ruskin  says  the  purest  minds  love 
colour.  I  do  not  know  if  this  be  true  ; 
but  certainly  there  are  names  in  literature, 
as  well  as  in  art  which,  by  their  intense 
love  of  colour  and  light  proclaim  their 
poetic  quality — witness  Dante  and  Turner. 
And  in  sameness  of  love  for  the  warmer 
hues  of  the  South,  let  us  remember  Goethe 
and  the  transfiguring  influence  which  his 
journey  to  Italy  had  on  his  whole  mind  and 
nature,  how  it  transformed  his  ideals,  how 
it  changed  the  very  atmosphere  of  his 
mind,  how  filled  his  whole  being  with 
pleasure  too  deep  for  utterance  and  was, 
as  it  were,  a  new  birth  to  him.  In  him 
we  see  represented  the  yearning  of  the 
North  for  the  South,  ■ 
and  the  absolute 
content  that  is  felt 
when  they  are 
united.  This  fas- 
cination for  the 
warm,  rich  tints  of 
the  South,  is  very  re- 
markable in  Burne- 
Jones  ;  for  we  feel 
in  looking  at  his 
works  that  we  can- 
not be  in  any  place 
north  of  the  Alps  ; 
we  feel  transported, 
if  not  to  fairyland, 
to  some  clime 
where  the  air  is 
balmy  and  lumi- 
nous, and  the 
colours  are  steeped 
in  light.  It  is  not 
the  colouring  of  Fra 
Angelico,  with  his 
pencil      "pregnant    miRiam.  from  a  window 

tU     tU  ]U  "      ^'"^     ^'^"    *^'^^^^    CHURCH, 

With  ethereal  hues,  edinburgh,executedby 
it  is  more  close  of  messrs.  morris  and  co». 
kin  to  the  colour- 
ing of  those  who  succeeded  that 
great  artist — of  men  who  had  learned 
the  art  of  painting  in  oils,  and  were 
skilled  in  the  use  of  it.  And  truly 
the  greatness  of  art  consists  in  its  right 
use  of  colour,  and  the  best  and  truest 
is  that  in  which  colour  is  most  perfectly- 
given. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  collection  of  pictures. 
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cnown  as  the  Graham  Collection,  was  put 
p  for  auction  at  Christie's.  The  enthusiasm 
:ame  to  the  highest  point  in  the  contest 
or  the  beautiful  work  known  as  Chant 
f  Amour.  When  this  picture  came  before 
tlie  audience,  it  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  applause,  after  a  brief 
but  sharp  fire  of  bids,  it  rose  quickly 
to  the  3,000  guineas,  when  there 
was  a  burst  of  applause,  followed 
by  the  advance  of  another  100 
guineas,  and  finally  rose  to  the  noble 
price  of  3,152  guineas,  at  which  the 
hammer  fell  amid  loud  applause. 
This  picture  is  a  lovely  pastoral, 
with  figures  seated  on  the  flowery 
grass.  I  cannot  remember  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  this  work  as 
well  as  I  could  wish,  for  it  has  got 
involved  in  my  memory  with  one 
by  Giorgione  ^  in  the  Louvre  ;  both 
works  resemble  each  other  in 
splendour  of  colour  and  composi- 
tion ;  both  take  one  to  the  glowing 
South,  where,  bathed  in  the  pure 
warm  light  of  Italy,  the  figures  sit 
in  the  luxuriant  grass,  music  fills 
the  air,  and  the  lover  gazes  into 
the  eyes  of  his  mistress. 

The  Six  Days  of  Creation  is  another 
work  of  our  painter  which  was 
disposed  of  on  the  same  day.  It 
was  first  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  in  1877  ;  it  consists  of  six 
large  panels,  in  each  of  which  stands 
an  angel,  holding  a  crystal  globe 
in  his  hands,  on  which  is  figured 
"ihe  various  objects  created.  The 
quite  original  and  poetical  way  the 
subject  is  treated,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  rendering,  leav^e  an  impres- 
sion never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
angels  of  Burne-Jones  are  of  a 
special  type.  He  gives  them  wings, 
"mighty  pens,"  glorious  in  hue, 
and  heavenly  in  softness  of  feathery 
texture  ;  he  follows  some  of  the  old 
masters  in  distinguishing  them  by 
a  small*  upright  flame  on  each  fore- 
head. Their  expression  of  face  is 
too  sad  to  suit  their  happy  destiny, 
but  otherwise  they  are  worthy  of 
the  heavenly  host  they  belong  to. 
angel  in  the  picture  of  The  Anntmcia- 
tion  puzzled  me  :  in  place  of  springing 
forward,  as  one  is  accustomed  to  see 
him,  he  descends  from  above,  dropping 
as  it  were  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
ground,    his    manifold    drapery  falling  in 

^  Messrs.     Crowe    and     Cavalcascelle     deny    that 
this  picture  is  by  Giorgione. 


severe  folds  down  to  his  feet,  which  have 
not  yet  touched  the  ground.  Thinking 
of  this  angel  one  day,  I  came  across  its 
prototype  in  a  cast  from  the  cathedral  of 
Chartres.      It  represents  part  of  the  door- 


The 
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way  in  the  west  front,  with  life-size  figures 
standing  against  the  pier.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Burne-Jones  copied  the  forms 
of  these  figures  of  the  eleventh  century, 
but  that  his  angel  of  the  Annunciation 
has  a  strong  resemblance  to  them  in  pose 
and  manner  ;  and  in  this  we  see  again 
indicated  his  very  strong  leaning  towards 
mediaeval  art. 
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Another  work  which  formed  part  of  the 
Graham  Collection  was  one  called   Laus 


Veneris,  a  woman  seated  at  a  win- 
dow in  a  splendid  vermilion  robe, 
outside,  and  below,  a  knight  on 
horseback  looks  up  at  her,  doffing 
his  cap.  This  picture  is  very  sug- 
gestive of  Browning's  poem,  "The 
Statue  and  the  Bust." 

In  regard  to  the  type  of  woman- 
hood which  we  see  in  his  works, 
it  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— that  seen  in  his  pictures  dealing 
with  religious  subjects,  and  that  in 
those  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  religion. 

With  regard  to  this  sameness  o{ 
type,  if  we  recall  the  characteristics 
of  the  early  masters  in  painting, 
we  shall  find  that  this  is  very  much 
the  case  with  them  too.  The 
Madonnas  of  Raphael  all  closely 
resemble  each  other.  AH  of  us 
know  the  special  type  that  Sandro 
Botticelli  chose  for  his  Madonnas. 
One  might  say  that  it  is  but  natural 
that  he  should  fix  on  one  type  for 
the  Virgin,  yet  in  his  Venus  Rising 
from  tlie  Sea,  and  in  other  varieties 
of  kindred  subjects,  there  is  the 
same  face,  only  without  the  pensive 
sweetness  of  one  "who  kept  all 
these  things,  and  pondered  them  in 
her  heart."  In  the  works  of 
Perugino  we  are  tempted  to  weary 
of  his  peculiar  type  so  constantly 
repeated.  In  the  Madonnas  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto  we  have  again 
and  again  the  beautiful  face  of  his 
wife,  until  we  feel  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  her.  It  seems  most 
natural  that  an  artist,  whose  one 
search  is  for  the  beautiful,  should 
he  find  it,  should  be  content  to 
keep  it.  It  is  like  a  lover  who  sees 
the  face  of  his  beloved  everywhere 
— in  stream,  in  sky,  in  flood — in 
all  the  aspects  of  Nature  :  he  can- 
not fly  from  it  ;  all  other  kinds  of 
beauty  merge  into  this  one  supreme 
beauty  ;  he  is  overshadowed  by  it, 
and  his  pencil  traces  alone  those 
lineaments,  those  eyes,  that  hair  ! 
Burne-Jones  is  not  a  portrait- 
painter  ;  he  is  free  to  paint  his 
visions  for  us  as  he  sees  them.  We 
may  be  sorry  that  there  is  a  mono- 
tony in  his  faces,  and  we  may  not 
recognise  our  ideal  of  feminine 
and  manly  beauty  in  them  ;  but 
once  recognise  that  this  is  his, 
and  that  it  commends  itself  to  him 
above    all  others,  and  then  we  shall  feel 


need    to  enjoy  his  work,   and 
Ii;it  is  lovely  in  it. 
His    love    for    the    early    Italian 
j>ainters,  and   sympathy  with  their 
nanner,  unconsciously  recalls  their 
vork  to  our  minds.      But  the  like- 
less  only  consists   in   such    things 
IS   are    present  to  the   eye.      The 
[•low   of   colour,    the  rich    design, 
he  infinite  care  bestowed  on  ever\ 
5art  of  the  scene,  and  sometimes 
he   number    of   fig'ures    and    inci- 
dents introduced  into  the  one  can- 
ass,  all  this  we  feel  is  not  like  the 
work  of  our  own  day.      But  there 
the    similarity   stops.       The   senti- 
ment of  the  picture  is  different ;  the 
questioning  spirit  of  our  own  times 
seems  to  have  passed  into  his  work, 
its  spirit  is  one  of  subdued  melan- 
choly ;  it  is  too  gentle  and  pathetic 
to  be  aggressive,  there  is  rather  a 
sort  of  mute  appeal  about  it,  which 
seems  to  ask  for  leave  to   live,  if 
it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  beauty. 
The   sadness   which  -is  so  often   a 
feature     in    this    artist's    work    is 
specially  present  in  his  sacred  pic- 
tures, it  is  transfused  through  the 
whole,     like     the     subdued    light 
through    painted    glass,    and     fills 
the    mind    of   the    spectator,    until 
thought  itself  begins   to   question, 
and  to  ask.  Are  these   things  so  ? 
One  finds  in  the  conception  of  each 
scene    that   distinct   individuality  1 
have   spoken  of  before,  his  imagi- 
nation  is  far  from  traditional  ar- 
rangement, except  so  far  as  he  is 
bound  by  choice   to  it,  and  there  is 
much  that  is  new  and  original  in  his 
treatment  of  these  subjects.     That 
of  The  Kenirredion  has  that  mystic 
charm   which  we    learn    to   appre- 
ciate so  well  in  his  pictures.     The 
central   figure   is    full    of    majestic 
dignity,    sufficiently  removed  from 
our   humanity    to   strike   one   with 
awe.       The  form  of  the   Magdalen 
is  too  stooping,  it    is    full    of   the 
fearful     questioning     of     a     timid 
woman,    but    the    angels    lift    the 
scene  into  a  heavenly  atmosphere. 
They    are    lovely    young    people, 
seated  on  either  end  of  the  vacant 
tomb,  and  have — I  know  not  what 
— childlikeness  and  serious  dignity 
of  mien.     The  flame  that  is  poised 
on  each  head  giving  them   a  look 
of  divine  superiority. 

I  believe  there  is  an  old  legend  to  the 
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effect   that  the  Virgin   Mary  was  met  by 
the    Angel    of    the    Annunciation,    when 
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fetching  water  from  a  well,  and  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  this  way  in  a  splendid 
picture  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  at  Florence. 
Burne-Jones  has  adopted  the  same  idea, 
but     the    story    has     that    ideal     touch 


TEMPERENTIA. 

which  makes  it  all  his  own  ;  until  one 
feels  that  of  all  his  pictures  dealing-  with 
relig-ious  subjects,  this  is  the  most 
perfect. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  angel  in 
this  picture  :  he  is  just  alighting  on  the 
ground,  and  we  cannot  tell  if  he  has  given, 
or  is  giving  his  message.     But  the  eyes  of 


the  Virgin  are  full  of  serious  wonder, 
she  gazes  out  of  the  picture,  so  that  i 
feels  she  must  have  seen  or  heard  the 
heavenly  messenger.  Her  expression, 
however,  is  not  that  of  humble  adoration 
so  characteristic  of  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord  as  conceived  by  mediaeval  painters ; 
she  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  woman,  lost  in 
thought,  but  the  thought  is  fixed  alone 
on  self,  there  is  no  abandonment  to  the 
pure  joy  and  greatness  of  the  message. 
This  is  true  of  many  of  the  forms  in  this 
artist's  work— the  expression  is  that  of 
weary  thought.  There  is  a  picture  called 
The  Feast  of  Peleus,  which  strikes  one  par- 
ticularly in  this  way.  The  Grecian  gods  are 
sitting  in  a  row,  under  trees  ;  a  table  is  be- 
fore them,  reminding  one  of  some  of  Vero- 
nese's sumptuous  Venetian  banquets,  with 
delicate  glass  and  rich  fruit  ;  the  whole 
picture  is  bathed  in  a  soft  glow  of  colour. 
But  the  deities  who  preside  at  this  festivity 
do  not  look  like  lords  of  men  and  earth — 
they  look,  on  the  contrary,  as  though  they 
have  drunk  the  cup  of  life  to  the  dregs  : 
an  air  of  sad  dejection  is  in  every  counte- 
nance. The  eyes,  wide  open,  appear  to 
look  into  a  world  of  dreams  ;  the  expres- 
sion is  that  spoken  of  by  Dante,  "There 
is  no  greater  grief  than  thinking  of 
vanished  joy."  It  is  not  only  in  this 
picture  that  we  see  this  tone  of  deep  sad- 
ness, it  is  visible  almost  in  all  his  work. 
If  Shelley  says  truly,  that  "our  sweetest 
songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thoughts,"  this  melancholy  may  be  looked 
on  as  the  garment  that  Burne-Jones  finds 
most  fitting  for  his  poetic  thought ;  he  has 
worn  it  so  long,  it  is  so  essentially  a  part 
of  his  artistic  nature,  that  certes,  we  should 
not  know  him  without  it,  and  it  has  dis- 
tinctly a  peculiar  merit  and  beauty  of  its 
own.  It  is  very  visible  in  the  Wheel  of 
Forttme,  there  it  is  the  unhelpable  sadness 
of  Fate.  Fortune,  a  tall  female  figure, 
turns  her  w'heel,  to  which  certain  figures 
are  attached  ;  the  slave  is  uppermost  now, 
with  his  foot  on  the  crowned  king  ;  but 
we  know  that  it  is  only  for  a  time, 
he,  too,  will  be  down  ere  long :  this 
is  one  of  the  few  pictures  that  are 
almost  colourless.  The  drapery  of  For- 
tune has  the  usual  felicity  that  Burne- 
Jones  displays,  in  fold  upon  fold,  round 
arm,  and  limb,  and  shoulder ;  but  the 
dress  is  a  cold  grey,  and  the  face  is 
almost  cruel  in  its  impassiveness — it  all 
carries  out  the  idea  symbolised,  of  the 
neutrality  and  indiff"erence  of  a  destiny,  of 
which  we  are  the  victims,  and  against 
which   it  is   useless  to  struggle.      I   think 
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lis  picture,  of  wiiich  there  is  a  duplicate, 

■om   the  hopelessness  of  it,   as    well    as 

•om  its  want  of  colour,  one  of  the  most 

lepressing-    that    he    ever    painted.       Of 

ourse    one    might    regard    it    in  another 

ight  :  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  sometimes 

ised  as  a  decorative  symbol  in  Christian 

irchitecture  ;  it  is  so  in  the  western  front 

f   the    noble   church     of   San    Zeno,    at 

erona,   and  there,   it  would  signify  the 

ncertainty  of  human   prosperity,    but  as 

t  consists   there  as   part  of  a   Christian 

building,  one  feels  there  is  a  higher  power 

ehind  it,  which  can,  and  does,   over-rule 

the  turns  of  fortune.       But  in  the  picture 

'the  tall,   immobile   figure    of  the  woman, 

vith  her  set,  sad  face,  and  powerful  arms, 

suggest  a  fixed  and  relentless  destiny. 

In  all  of  this  artist's  works,  one  feels 
there  is  an  inner  thought  lying,  the  pres- 
ence of  this  thought  is  part  of  the  interest 
of  the  work,  it  adds  to  it  even  to  those 
who  have  not  recognised  it.  It  has  been 
often  said  that  all  art  is  symbolic,  it  is 
highly  so  with  this  artist.  His  genius 
does  not  drive  him  out  into  the  open  air, 
to  paint  the  broad  smile  of  Nature,  he 
paints  and  thinks  in  his  studio,  visited 
there  by  his  conceptions  ;  he  is  exquisitely 
true  to  Nature  when  it  comes  in  his  way 
to  paint  her  myriad  forms,  but  Nature 
alone  i"s  not  the  inspirer  of  his  pencil, 
for  he  is  not  the  painter  of  facts  just  as 
they  were  and  are,  but  of  myth  and 
legend,  as  he  sees  them  in  his  imagina- 
tion, in  the  world  of  creative  thought. 
-  But  there  is  one  form  of  his  art  I  have 
not  as  yet  even  touched  on.  Those  who 
have  been  to  Rome  or  Ravenna,  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  very  old  mosaics 
which  adorn  the  tribunes  and  other  parts 
of  the  churches  there  ;  much  is  gone,  but 
enough  is  left  to  give  one  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  fitness  and  beauty  of  this  form  of 
decoration  for  churches.  The  question  of 
wall-decoration  has  been  solved  in  Italy 
as  it  has  been  solved  in  no  other  country  ; 
I  these  mosaics  seem  in  their  simple  grand- 
I  eur  to  express  the  simplicity  and  eternity  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  design  executed 
for  the  American  Church  at  Rome  has 
those  stern  and  rigid  lines  which  form  so 
essential  a  part  of  mosaic  ;  and  the  figures 
are  quite  as  impressive  as  any  that  ancient 
art  has  given  us.  They  stand  around, 
and  in  the  dome  of  the  apse,  they  attract 
and  arrest  the  eye,  and  speak  of  that  im- 
mortality which    one    loves    to    associate 


with  our  faith.  The  central  figure,  which 
must  represent  our  Lord,  is  seated  ;  around, 
and  behind  His  person,  wings  appear  to 
be  folded,  their  colour  is  dusky  ;  the  face 
is  seband  firm,  with  wide-open  eyes.  One 
feels  that  this  is  not  meant  as  a  represent- 
ation, but  more  as  a  symbol  of  the  Divine 
Being.  So  also  is  it  with  the  angels,  who 
stand  ranged  on  either  side  of  Him.  They 
are  tall  and  majestic  figures,  standing  at 
intervals,  with  glorious  wings,  and  I  think 
spears  in  their  hands  ;  they  suggest  divine 
calm  and  dignity.  To  these  sentinel-look- 
ing figures  a  sense  of  movement  and 
life  is  given  by  a  blue  and  rushing  river 
circling  the  base  of  the  dome  at  their 
feet.  The  waters  of  this  River  of  Life 
flow  in  a  splendid  wave-like  motion, 
full  and  abundant,  and  free.  I  question 
if  ever  in  early  mosaic  work  there  is  to 
be  found  such  a  "River  of  God,  full  of 
water."  It  is  a  pity  that  there  is  not 
more  of  this  kind  of  mosaic  work  to 
be  seen  in  our  churches  ;  when  it  is  seen, 
it  is  generally  of  a  very  petty  and  indif- 
ferent kind,  the  range  of  our  symbolic  art 
being  of  the  narrowest,  and  poorest  kind. 
Indeed,  in  Rome  I  was  surprised  to  see 
how  Italian  artists  when  left  to  themselves 
could  degrade  this  beautiful  means  of 
decoration.  In  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
where  the  late  pope  lies  buried,  the  walls 
of  the  chapel  in  which  his  tomb  stands, 
are  inlaid  with  precious  mosaics  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  but  the  costliness  and 
bright  newness  of  the  material  used  to 
commend  it  to  our  taste.  The  design 
consists  of  the  arms  of  the  various  bishop- 
rics of  the  church,  and  below  these  is 
the  likeness  of  a  pale  blue  hanging — 
the  folds,  and  inequalities  and  fringes  of 
which,  are  represented  with  the  usual 
vacant  skill  of  the  modern  Italian  de- 
signer. 

There  are  many  other  mosaics  executed 
by  this  artist,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
beautiful  stained-glass  windows,  rich  in 
colour,  and  full  of  the  same  mystic  charm 
and  poetic  feeling  which  we  know  and 
love  so  well  in  his  pictures. 

I  am  sure  my  readers  have  found  out  by 
this  time  that  I  have  given  a  most  emphatic 
affirmative  to  the  question — so  often  asked 
— '*  Is  Burne-Jones  amongst  the  great 
painters  ?  "  and  that  I  not  only  place  him 
amongst  the  great  painters,  but  claim  for 
him  a  permanent  place  amongst  the 
greatest  of  English  painters. 


Orpheus  vitf?  bis  lutemsdietrc^s 
'    And  the  mountevii?  tops  thbX  freesic 

Bow  t^emselv^s  \fif)en  be-  a'id  3\\jS 
To  bis  music  plevtits  &nd  flowers  ^ 
Ev^r  3pru)74*-  8^3  sun  csrrd  si7ow^ir3 

Tl7ere  be<d  me^d^  a  ^asUp^  spring. 


Letters  of  Burne-Jones  to  a  Child. 


TAT  ELY,  great  men  un- 
bend before  little  children. 
Thackeray  loved  them,  wrote 
to  them,  and  drew  pictures  for 
them.  Dickens  played  with 
the  little  ones  as  if  he,  too, 
were  young ;  and  the  story  of  Lewis  Carroll's 


^ 


^^^»^ 


^^^^^ 


buoyant  youthfulness  and  sympathy 
with  the  tots  of  the  nursery  was 
recently  told  in  this  Magazine,  and 
showed  a  new  phase  of  a  beautiful  life. 

To-day  we  are  able  to  print  a  few 
letters  written  by  the  late  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones  to  a  child,  in  which  the 
mind  and  the  pen  of  the  great  artist, 
now  still,  were  lavish  in  youthful 
tenderness  and  humour.  Few  will  be 
surprised  that  the  imaginative  creator 
of  "The  Briar  Rose"  and  "The 
Golden  Stairs"  —  the  quiet,  earnest 
painter — possessed  this  sweet  side  to 
his  nature,  but  many  will  now  look 
upon  the  evidence  of  it  for  the 
first  time. 

The  letters  passed  between  him 
and  a  little  girl  who  lived  in  London. 
Some  of  them  were  composed  at 
The  Grange,  West  Kensington,  the 
old  -  fashioned  brick  house  which 
Richardson,  the  novelist,  once 
inhabited.  Others  were  written  at 
Rottingdean,  whither  the  artist  went 


for  rest  and  recuperation.  They  extended 
over  a  period  of  several  years,  and  were 
written  either  in  the  style  and  spelling  of 
youth,  or  in  more  stately  diction  and  ortho- 
graphy, just  as  it  suited  his  whim  to  write. 
None  of  them  are  dated,  but  one  of  them, 
we  believe,  was  written  shortly  before  he  died. 
The  first  letter  which  we  select  introduces 
us  to  one  or  two  persons  and  places  figuring 
throughout  the  correspondence.  It  is  orna- 
mented on  the  first  page  with  a  picture  of  a 
cat  with  twenty-two  hairs  on  her  body,  and 
underneath  is  the  inscription,  "  This  is  ole." 
Two  other  drawings  in  the  letter  are  repro- 
duced on  this  page.     Here  is  the  letter : — 

The  Grange,  West  Kensington,  W. 

My  dearest , — here  is  the  tikets  i  said  i  would 

send  i  enjoyed  my  vissit  so  much  such  a  much  may  i 
come  again  i  hked  that  book  about  you  i  want  to  see 
it  again  this  is  ole  i  want  to  play  with  ole  I  wish  you 
lived  in  the  next  stret  i  am  cross  to-day  (i) 

Your  offectxionett  dear  frend 

e  b  j. 
I  thought  your  drawings  was  very  nice  in  that  book 
and  the  prefesser  said  so  in  his  roport  this  (2)  is  the 
grang  i  remain  your  lovig 

e  b  j. 
I  sine  my  drawings  now  e  b  j. 


^^^a-arya^ 
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It  is  noticeable  that  one  of  the  principal 
personages  in  the  correspondence  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  first 
letter.  We  refer  to 
the  nightmare,  or 
"  nitemare,"  variously 
spelled  but  always 
potent.  We  get  his 
picture  in  a  letter 
soon  to  follow.  The 
present  epistle  shows 
the  artist  to  have 
been  a  man  of  exqui- 
site  skill  in  the 
pictorial  representa- 
tion of  the  British 
railway  system,  while 
his  knowledge  of  the 
topography  of  Kew 
Gardens  is  beyond  re- 
proach. He  writes  : — 
My  darling 

i  can  Wright  without  ruling  lines  butt  i  am  older 
than  you  i  liked  your  letter  very  much  i  am  quit  well  i 
hope  you  are  quit  well  and  ole  and  all  of  you  is  quit 
well  i  am  drawing  to  day  i  had  nitemare  in  the  nite  an 
was  fritened  but  i  wos  very  brave  and  didnt  mind 
becorse  i  am  a  man,  it  may  come  agen  if  it  liks  but 
i  hope  it  won't  now  i  dont  know  what  to  say  but  i 
hope  you  are  quit  well  i  mean  to  come  and  see  you 
some  day  very  soon 

(3)  that  is  Kew  gardns  i  shall  come  by  railway 
— if  you  havent  seen  a  railway  it  is  like  this  (4)  and  a 
tunel  is  like  this  (4)  and  is  horrerble  but  it  doesnt 
friten  me  because  I  am  a  man 

Your  afffecxtnet  frend 

e  burne  jones 


^J^Gbm^  ^^^<^o^^ 


/iy 


1/  ^' 


e^^ 


^^i^^LC 


(Pc^v^c^    ^-7 


^^' 


0    l^-^tA^rjL^  yeP^^ 

NO,    \. 


About  this  time  it  appears  the  artist  was 
tired  of  his  surroundings  and  decided  t() 
make  a  "foreign  "  trip. 
Possibly  it  was  a 
recurrent  visit  of  oui 
old  friend  the  night 
mare,  whom  we  sci 
in  the  following  letter 
standing  in  spectre 
like  fulness  of  mighi 
over  the  artist' 
couch.  He  announce*  i 
his  intentions  as 
follows  : — 

The  Grange, 
West  Kensington,  W. 

my  darling 

i  am  going  away  abroad 
to   rotting    dean    which    is 
near  briglen  i  am  going  on 
;•  Fridy  i   dont  want    to   go 

—  i  like  playing  with 
jiaints  in  lundon  best  perhaps  I  shall  not  see  you 
i)yfour  I  go  will  you  write  to  me  when  i  am  there  and 
amuse  me  and  say  how  you  are  i  will  draw  you  a 
picture  of  rottindene  when  i  am  there  i  can't  do  it 
away  nobody  can  draw  things  away 


A^iiy<^^(U^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 
M 


/:z  ^u^  ^  ^"^^  "^ 


.^^^^  ^<^^- 


^i^^^^^i^i^^e^ 


i  shall  probly    be   away   a   long  time  i  like  the  hot 
wether    i    had    nitemayer    last    nite    and    the    nite 
before  (5) 
i  hav  not  been  quit  well 

(5)     a  blakbird 
now  i  must  conclude  i  send  you  my  love  i  hope  you 
are  quit  well  and  your  ma  ma  is  better 

Your  affxently 

e  burne  jones 


2^ 
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At  last  he  got  away  from  the  gloominess  of 
London,  and  lost  no  time  in  detailing  to  his 
little  correspondent  the  stirring  events  of  a 
perilous  trip  from  London  to  Brighton. 

I  got  here  quite  safe — after  a  dangerous  crossing — 

the  Thames  was  very  rough  at  Grosvenor  road  but 

m  about  two  minutes   our  train  had   crossed  &  we 

ame  into  Clapham  Junction  not  much  the  worse  for" 

he  journey — there  we  stayed  atout  a  minute,  and' 

■  ntered  the  Redhill 
Funnel  punctually  at 
11.45. 

Redhill  has  a  pop.  of 
1 5,ooosouls,  mostly  Non- 

■  onformist  —  it  boasts  a 
liapel  of  yellow  brick 
\  ith  a  slate  roof  and  a 
uicco  front  and  is  re- 
iiarkable  for  the  vigour 
r  its  political  opinions. 

It  was  about  one 
o'clock  when  we  neared 
Rotting  dean  —  as  we 
drove  into  the  village 
as  many  as  four  of  the 
inhabitants  rushed  to  the 
doors  to  witness  the 
event  For  the  last  four- 
teen hundred  years  social 
life  has  stagnated  in  ^' 
Rottingdean  -  -  and  the 
customs  of  the  folk  are 
interesting  to  the  anti- 
quarian and  repay  his 
investigation  to  a  re- 
markable degree — -I  my 
self  have  contributed 
some  unusual  customs. 

O    but    I    wish   you    would 
mama  —  take   train    tomorrow 
made  much  of — I  do. 

Perhaps  it  will  rain  tomorrow  &  then  you  wont  go 

on  the  river — of  course  I  dont  want  you  <lisappointed 

- — but   if  it  were  to  rain — &  rain  is  very  seasonable 

now  (Sc  good  for  turnips  &  seeds  generally — you  would 

not  go. 

Farewell- — &  the  softest  &  sweetest  of  times  for 
you  both — I  am  likely  to  be  away  for  a  long  period-  - 
but  ils  no  use  coming  so  ^., 


both — you    and 
&   come   here 


your 
&   be 


j:?^ 


far  unless  I  am  pre- 
pared to  rest  &  take 
advantage  of  the  change 
— at  the  earliest  I  am 
not  likely  to  be  liack 
l)efore  about  the  middle 
of  Tuesday  —  &  may 
possibly  be  delayed  till 
towards  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  .... 

Yours  aff  elij 

Alas  !     'I'he  outing 
was  evidently   not   a 

happy  one.  Crowing  cocks  and  bad  weather 
played  havoc  with  a  sensitive  nature,  yet  could 
not  entirely  kill  a  dainty  humour.  Thus  the 
artist  wrote  to  his  little  correspondent :  — 

Rottingdean 

_  ,  Nr  Brighton. 

(J  my  dear 

I'm   going   back    to   pretty    London    tomorrow — 
havent  liked   this  time  at  all — cold — windy — gray— 
Vol.  xvii.— 48. 


not   nice  watery  gray  but  cross  sulky  even   gray — 
havent  like  it  a  bit. 

I  have  improved  in  drawing  I  think— here  is  a 
portrait  of  my  chief  enemy  here—  a  fool  of  a  cock, 
(  6  )  really  shaped  like  this  who  crows  &  crows  & 
when  doesn't  he  crow  !  at  11^  at  night — at  2  in  the 
morning — at  2  in  the  afternoon — at  7  in  the  evening — 
-at  any  time  he  likes,  but  not  when  poets  say  he  crows 
^-r-no  sunrise  for  him  .  .  .  him  and  .  .  .  him  and  b 
*  .  .  th  .  .  r  him.  And  amongst  his  wives  he's  like  Herod 
the  Great  and  Henry 
the  Eighth  —  he's  very 
wicked  dear  —  he's  like 
some  men  &  I  hate  him. 

The  page  now 
turns  over,  and  at 
the  top  we  are 
startled  by  the 
appearance  of  a 
great,  sleepy  porker 
(7)  sprawling  out  in 
all  his  affluence  of 
flesh  on  the  sea- 
shore. Jubilantly 
the  artist  writes  : — 

But  this  is  a  friend 
of  mine  &  does  no  harm 
—  grunts  a  little  when 
he's  happy,  but  is  very 
good  &  unpretending, 
&  bears  his  fate  cheer- 
fully for  pork  pies  he 
has  to  be.  Fare-very- 
well  dear 

6.  Your  old  friend 

e  b  j. 
The  childish  spelling  adds  a  wonderful 
interest  to  these  remarkable  letters.  From 
The  Grange  he  once  wrote  : — 
i  like  your  lettrs  very  much  i  like  firworks  i  am  to  be 
taken  to  Sidnam  to  see  them  at  the  Cristal  Pals  i  am 
quit  well  i  wish  you  were  in  london  nobody  is  in 
london  except  tradspeople  and  i  am  not  to  play  with 
them  because  i  am  above  them  in  rank  so  there  is 
nobody  to  play  with  but  i  am  aloud  to  paint 
all  day  with  callers  and 
i  like  that  at  rotting 
dean  there  is  a  cok 
^  with    no    tail      he     does 

look  silly  .    .  . 

The  letter  ends 
with  a  small  pen 
drawing  of  the 
silly  cock,  and  an 
equestrian  drawing 
of  "the  duke  of 
Wellanton,"  in  which 
the  big  nose  of  the 
hero  is  prominently  displayed.  Evidently 
the  "  duke "  was  a  favourite  with  both 
artist  and  child,  for  he  figures  in  several 
letters. 

^Ve  catch  several  glimpses  in  the  letters  of 
the  artist  in  his  grey  moods.  He  has  a 
horror  of  bad  weather,  and  when  business 
calls  him  back  to  London  he  longs  for  the 
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bright  skies  of  Rottingdean.  On  a  Sun- 
day he  writes  from  The  Grange  : — 

dear . 

Back  I  am  here  &  a  nice  day  you  have 
prepared  for  me — Oh  do  you  expect  me  to 
endure  such  days — «&  I  left  bright  sunshine 
and  blue  sky  &  green  hills  &  myriads  of  rooks 
in  the  air  —  &  tiled  floors,  &  black  oak  & 
white  walls,  &  log  fires,  to  come  back  to 
this  nasty  black  sooty  damp  filthy  hole  of 
a   place. 

So  will  you    be   very  kind    to    me   &    spoil 
me,  for  all  I  endure  ?  &  a  parcel  of  books  & 
paint    rags    has    come     thank     your     ever 
blessed    mammy  for   them.     Mighty  useful   will   the 
rags  be — such  a  heap  —  just  as  many  rags  again  & 
I  would  begin  trying  to  rub  London  out  with  them. 
I  have  come  back  so  fat  &  well  &  ever 
"/our  aflfte.     (8) 

J   /.U^  C^  ^"^ 


/ 


/^ 


serve  as  signatures.  We  have 
several  of  them  in  these  pages. 
One  letter  he  writes  on  most  gaudy 
paper,  containing  a  startling  red 
border  nearly  two  inches  wide, 
decorated  with  large  white  spots. 
The  paper  is  even  too  startling  for 
his  sensitive  eye,  and  he  apologizes 
for  it  in  the  following  words  : — 

Oh  my  dear little 

I  do  think  this  paper  is  too  horrible 
to  send  even  as  a  joke  —  but  as  I 
promised 

He  then  asks  her  to  come  to  see 
him,  and  says  : — 

I  will  give  you  two  days  notice,  and 
this  delissous  time  at  Kensington  is 
coming  to  an  end  and  when  you  are  back 


Later,  the  fogs 
oppress  him  and 
he  cries  : — 

Oh .    I  am  so 

liad  —  such  a  sore 
throat  —  all  rags  and 
tatters — 

and     the    fogs    are 
fiendish  and  are  killing 
Your  aflf 

EBJ. 
That  poor  orphan  — 
give  him  my  love— 
and  all  of  them — I 
am  not  to  go  out  for 
a  week  or  more  and 
this  (9)  isnt  a  nice  life 
at  all. 

Perhaps  the 
most  amusing  of 
the  pictures  which 
he  drew  are  those 
of    himself   which 
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:it 1  shall  never  see  you — because  I  could  never  ^ 

lind    my   way    I    know — &  cant    take   railway       /W    '*^ 
tickets — and  can  do  nothing    but    pictures — and 

there  are  some  people,  ■ ,  who  say  I  cant  do 

that — would  you  believe  it  ? 

Always  your  afft. 

(lO) 

Evidently  the  two  friends  were  now 
lor  awhile  parted,  and  the  little  girl  had 
i;one  on  a  vacation.  Her  leisure  was 
lightened  by   the  following  letter  : — 

Monday, 

The  Grange, 

West  Kensington,  W. 

My  dear  little , 

It  seems  to  me  you  are  enjoying  yourself  very 
much — getting  wet  &  draggletailed,  &  dabbling 
in  eel  pits  and  the  homes  of  newts.  wish 
I  was  there  too,  I  do,  playing  with  messes  and 
lolling  about,  &  reading  three  lines  of  a  book 
&  then  tumbling  into  deep  sleep.  perhaps  that 
shall  be  by  &  l^ye  —  but  now  I  am  at  work  and 
mustnt  leave  it      (ii) 

And    I   am   very   well  and  quite  fat  again  —  hating 


i^it^    J    ^     fC*^^^       >f.vt<^^ 
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^ 
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the    thunder  weather    very  much  —  &    in    evenings 
resting   altogether,  but    I   am  still   bereft  of    babes, 

& is    I    dont   know    where  —  somewhere 

in  the  outer  world  —  & & at 

the   sea. 

The  artist  then  makes 
a  touching  reference 
to  the  illness  of  a  dear 
friend,  and  goes  on 
in  sympathetic  yet 
lightsome  mood  :  — 

I  went  yesterday  to 
see  an  ill  friend  —  a 
dear  one — ^&  he  being 
eloquent  &  gifted 
described  an  operation 
that  had  been  per- 
formed upon  him  so  fully  no. 


&  so  powerfully  that  I  believe  I    shall    have    to  be 
operated  upon  too — for  I  feel  full  of  horrors. 

Good-bye,    dear  little  Maiden,  and  give  them  all 
my  love.  Your  aff 

ebj. 
The     following     letter     contains     an 
interesting     reference    to    Damien,    the 
brave  man  who   went  out   amongst   the 
lepers  : — 

Mr.  Clifford  came  &  brought  me  a  little  line 
from  Damien  but  writing  is  difficult  to  him  & 
he  is  dying  now.  One  day  when  I  as  suddenly 
meet  you  both  in  the  highway  will  you  be  more 
hke  this     (12) 

wernt  at  all  like  that  yesterday.  I  have  %  a 
mind  to  run  over  &  see  how  you  are  to-day, 
but  it's  a  busy  day  and  I  must  be  in  town  some 
time  to  gel  things  for  foreign  travel. 

Your  afft 

Ebj. 
At  one   time  he  sends  her  "  2  tikets 
for  the  privit  view  at  the  ryle  acadmy  " ; 
at    another,    he    sends    his    regrets    for 
inability  to   make   an   engagement,  and, 
at    the   end   of    the   letter,   breaks    into 
a    flood    of     tears,     which    figure    con- 
spicuously on  the   sheet   as  nine  ragged 
lumps  of  red  sealing-wax.     "  These   are 
my  tears,"  he  writes.     He   also   sends  a 
pencil  drawing  of  a  dumpy  and  fluffy  little 
chicken  just  out  of  its  shell.     Again,  when 
inclosing  a  photograph,  he  says  : — 
Is  this  the  photograph 

of  that  old  old  old 
old 
old 
old 
old 


OLD  thing 

you  meant  ? 

and  later,  in  the  same 
letter,  he  adds : 
"What  a  what  of  a 
day  —  not  meant 
for     work,     was    it  ? 
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Want  to  have 
picnic  on  river 
with  friends  I  do." 
At  another  time 
he  writes  his  letter 
as  follows  : — 

at  a  bookshop 
in   town 
My  dear  ■ . 

I  have  brought  you 
a  little  reminder  of 
me — because  you  are 
certain  to  forget  the 
discomfort  I  have 
given  you  day  after 
day  (so  you  cant  re- 
member me  for  that 
reason)  and  when 
next  I  come — Friday 
— I  will  blazon  your 
name  in  it — can't  do 
it  now,  hands  so 
frozen. 

This  is  a  day  when  I  hope  you  are  all  round  the 
fire  snoozing  and  blinking  softly,  &  passing  the  cat 
from  lap  to  lap  : 

ever  your  affectionate  friend 

And  ends  with  another  pictorial  signature 
which,  had  it  not  been  done  by  himself, 
would  have  been  a  libel  on  the  kindly 
features   which   all   knew   so   well. 

To  the  ordinary 
reader  these  signatures 
are  most  amusing 
when  they  are  most 
abnormal  in  execution. 
The  artist  was  once 
in  Rottingdean  at 
Lammastide,  yet  it 
was  bitter  cold,  bright, 
and  cloudless,  with 
no   mist   or  fog.     He 
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could  hardly 
believe  it  was 
summer,  and 
as  proof  of 
his  physical 
condition  he 
appended  to  his 
interesting  little 
gossip  the  accom- 
panying picture  of 
himself,  shivering 
on  the  hillside,  a 
lone  figure  in  the 
midst  of  a  whirl- 
ing snowstorm. 
Legs  contorted 
with  wonderful 
tortuosity,  hair 
drooping  as  if  with 
the  weight  of 
icicles,  and  eyes  staring  into  the  distance 
hopeless  and  forlorn — he  stood  in  the  fore- 
ground of  a  bleak  landscape  shivering.    "  Oh, 

little ,  good  bye,"  he  wrote.    "  This  is  the 

47th  letter  I  have  written  this  morning."  The 
forty-seventh  letter !  Yet,  at  the  end  of  all 
that  tiresome  labour  he  had  time  to  draw  a 
picture  for  the  child  he  loved. 

When  the  artist 
died  there  were  more 
sympathetic  hearts 
than  one,  and  not 
the  least  among  them 
was  that  of  the  child 
who,  in  these  letters, 
had  been  shown  the 
tender  and  loving 
qualities  of  a  great 
man. 
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